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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  preparing  the  notes  accompanying  this  Translation, 
my  views  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  what  I con- 
ceived to  be  the  wants  of  the  medical  student,  with  the 
intention  of  offering  him  a concise  explanation  of  the 
chemical  changes  which  occur  during  the  preparation  of 
medicines, — of  the  qualities  which  indicate  their  perfec- 
tion,— and  of  the  means  by  which  he  may  detect  the  adul- 
terations to  which  they  are  subjected.  They  who  know 
how  small  a portion  of  the  time  which  the  pupil  has  at 
his  disposal,  can  be  dedicated  to  the  acquirement  of 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  knowledge,  will  readily 
admit  the  propriety  of  removing,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
impediments  to  his  progi’ess. 

I have  endeavoured  to  render  the  translation  as  literal  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  allow,  and  but  few 
liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  original to  those, 
however,  who  may  compare  the  translation  with  it,  I shall 
explain  my  reasons  for  deviating,  in  a few  instances,  from 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  adopted  by  the  College : 
under  the  head  of  Alkalia  et  eorum  Sales^  Potassae  Car- 
bonas  correctly  precedes  Potassae  subcarbonas ; but  my 
object  being  that  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
compounds,  and  of  describing  the  circumstances  in  v/hich 
they  differ  from  each  other,  I have,  on  this  occasion,  re- 
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versed  the  oidefj  and  have  treated  first  of  subcavbonate 
of  potashj  because  the  knowledge  of  its  properties  must 
be  acquired,  before  those  of  tlie  carbonate,  into  the  com- 
position of  which  it  enters,  can  be  understood. 

I am  very  far  from  supposing  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  qualities  of  bodies,  can  lead  a priori  to  that  of  their 
medicinal  use  ; hence  there  is  no  circumstance  on  which 
to  ground  an  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  medicinal 
powers  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  antimony  ; but  since 
it  has  been  proved  by  experience,  that  the  former  is  an 
active,  and  the  latter  a nearly  inert  substance,  it  follows 
that  the  medicinal  properties  of  these  oxides  arc  con- 
nected with,  and  dependent  upon,  their  chemical  relations; 
this,  therefore,  is  one  among  many  instances  in  which 
chemical  investigations  are  shewn  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  pharmaceutical  prepairations ; and  hence, 
although  my  attention  has  been  principally  bestowed 
upon  the  learner,  I -flatter  myself  that  the  results  of  some 
of  my  experimental  researches,  may  prove  not  totally  de- 
void of  interest  even  to  those,  who  may  long  havQ  been 
practitioners  in  medicine  ; 1 allude  more  particularly  to 
what  these  researches  have  enabled  me  to  say  respecting 
the  preparations  of  iron,  especially  as  to  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  oxide  which  they  contain,  both  when  prepared 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  College,  and  as  usually 
met  with  in  the  shops  : and  I trust  that  the  analyses  and 
observations  will  be  useful,  not  only  in  causing  greater 
uniformity  in  the  preparation  of  the  medicines  in  question 
but  also  in  guiding  the  practitioner  to  the  selection  of 
such  as  obviously,  from  their  chemical  properties,  merit 
the  greatest  reliance. 

It  is  of  unquestionable  importance  that  the  medicines 
directed  to  be  prepared  by  the  College,  should  possess  the 
requisite  strength;  but  supposing  the  liquor  ammonioi 
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fbr  example,  to 'be  prepared  on  the  large  scale,  much’ 
stronger  and  at  less  expense  than  by  the  Collegiate  pro- 
cess, there  cannot,  I conceive,  be  any  objection  to  its  being 
used,  when  it  has  been  so  diluted  with  water  ao  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  standard  strength.  So  also,  in  preparing 
the  carbonate  of  potash,  provided  a perfect  salt  be  ob- 
tained, it  must  be  indifferent  to  the  College,  whether  the 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  marble 
by  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  using  muriatic  acid,  as  I have 
suggested,  with  chalk;  consistently  with  these  views  there 
will  be  found  interspersed  among  the  remarks  that  I have 
offered,  some  hints  which  may,  I think,  not  be  useless  to 
the  practical  chemist, 

• With  respect  to  the  diitgrams,  of  which  I have  made  so 
much  use,  I shall  offer  a few  words  in  explanation  ; it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  new  compounds  formed  during 
a process,  or  constituents  assuming  a fresh  state,  are  de- 
noted by  being  printed  in  italics  ; thus  a solution  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  being  mixed  with  one  of  nitrate  of  lime,  the 
new  compounds  formed  are  sulphate  of  lime  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  supposing  one  of  the  resulting  substances  to 
be  a solid,  that  is  generally  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
diagram.  When  nitric  acid  is  added  to  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  carbonic  acid  assumes  a fresh  state,  and  in  this  case  it 
is  thus  described^ — carbonic  acid  gas\  the  only  change 
which  it  undergoes,  being  from  the  state  of  solid  combi- 
nation, to  that  of  an  uncombined  elastic  fluid. 

There  is  one  curious  and  interesting  department  of 
science  which  has  been  much  and  long  neglected,  I 
mean  that  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  salts  ; and  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  hitherto  it  has  been  in  a very  imperfect 
state,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  reader  to  compare  the 
statements  of  the  most  respectable  chemical  writers. 
With  one  exception,  noticed  in  its  proper  place,  I am 
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indebted  for  all  that  I have  given  upon  this  subject  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Brooke,  and  to' the  papers  which  he  has  contri- 
buted to  the  ‘Annals  of  Philosophy  I feel  confident  that 
in  the  path  which  he  is  yet  pursuing,  he  will  meet  with 
facts  that  will  enrich  chemical  science  with  much  curious 
and  useful  information. 

Well  knowing  how  necessary  it  is  that  the*stvident 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  powers  and  doses  of  prepa- 
rations, I have  generally  given  an  account  of  them  ; but 
not  being  a medical  practitioner,  the  best  authorities  on 
the  subject  have  been  consulted  and  quoted,  and  I need  do 
no  more  to  inspire  confidence  in  this  statement  than  to 
observe,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  I am  indebted  for  them 
to  Dr.  Paris’s  ‘ Pharmacologia,’  and  I have  great  plea- 
sure in  acknowledging  his  friendly  assistance  on  various 
occasions  connected  with  this  translation.  Injustice  to 
Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  I have,  in 
some  instances,  advantageously  consulted  his  London 
Dispensatory. 

RICHARD  PHILLIPS, 

41,  NeUon  Sguarr, 

Grt-at  Sitrrei/  Slreel, 

March,  1824. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  of  1809, 


(From  Sii  G.  Tuthill’s  Translation.) 


After  an  intei’val  of  scarcely  two  and  twenty  years, 
we  have  resolved  again  to  revise  our  Pharmacopoeia. 
This  labour  has  been  imposed  upon  us  by  the  improved 
state  and  daily  cultivation  of  Natural  Science,  which  has 
within  that  short  period  been  freed  from  so  much  error, 
illustrated  by  so  many  experiments,  and  established  upon 
principles  so  much  more  firm  and  profound  than  before, 
that  should  Medicine  alone  of  all  its  branches  be  suffered 
to  remain  stationary  and  neglected,  we  might  justly  incur 
discredit;  especially,  when  of  the  two  other  sciences 
Chemistry  and  Botany,  which  are  most  closely  allied  to 
our  own,  the  latter  has  explored  with  immense  labour 
the  vegetable  productions  of  every  climate,  and  the 
former  has  ameliorated  its  whole  system  and  taught  us  to 
speak  a language  entirely  new.  There  seemed,  therefore, 
to  be  no  excuse  for  delaying  any  longer  a most  diligent 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  powers  of  all  our  prepara- 
tions, so  that  we  might  reject  any,  if  any  such  there  be, 
which  we  should  think  either  obsolete  or  superfluous. 
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Our  immediate  predecessors  have  indeed  very  much 
contributed  to  render  tlie  processes  of  Pharmacy  more 
certain  and  expeditious ; for  in  their  time  the  dawn  of 
modern  Philosophy  had  appeared,  dis})elling  the  clouds 
of  former  systems,  removing  their  groundless  apprehen- 
sions with  the  darkness  they  spread,  and,  linally,  opening 
the  secret  recesses  of  nature  so  far  as  to  show  clearly, 
what  was  incongruous,  and  what  was  accordant ; what 
substances  were  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  what 
might  be  best  associated  together  in  composition.  But 
such  is  the  condition  of  art,  that  it  admits  only  of  improve- 
ment, not  of  perfection. 

Hence,  therefore,  the  science  of  Medicine  has  annually 
made  some  progress  ; nor  has  the  present  age  been  want- 
ing in  its  endeavoui’s  to  carry  further  what  the  former 
had  begun,  for  it  has  described  with  greater  accuracy  the 
symptoms  of  some  diseases,  and  has  discovered  more 
suitable  remedies  for  others  ; it  has  rejected  some  medi- 
cines which  were  useless  and  ineffectual,  and  by  expe- 
rience and  authority  has  established  others  of  greater 
powers  ; it  has  also  examined  the  whole  with  more  ac- 
curacy, and  taught  more  scientific  methods  of  compound- 
ing them.  When,  therefore,  we  first  began  to  revise  this 
work  we  discovered  many  things  which  but  ill  accorded 
with  the  present  more  perfect  state  of  our  art ; still  more 
which  were  at  variance  with  the  improved  system  of 
nomenclature  devised  by  philosophers  of  later  times  ; ar>d 
some  which  it  became  necessary  to  add  for  the  sake  of 
greater  order  and  exactness  in  the  work  itself.  We  have 
been  fully  aware,  how'ever,  of  the  great  inconvenience 
and  danger  which  arise  from  frequent  changes  in  Phar- 
macopoeias ; but  we  have  also  felt  that  whatever  accords 
most  closely  with  time  science  will  in  the  end  become 
most  firmly  established  and  most  useful.  Under  this 
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impression  we  resolved,  as  far  as  could  be  done,  to  affix 
to  medicines  those  names  which  are  correct,  and  which 
accord  with  the  nature  of  each,  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  that  the  length  of  the  titles  should  not  prove  incon- 
venient to  the  prescriber.  If,  therefore,  in  order  to 
express  clearly  the  composition  of  any  preparation, 
a number  of  words  became  necessary,  we  have  preferred 
a more  simple  appellation,  even  though  less  scientific. 

With  respect  to  ourselves,  we  have  spared  no  pains  to 
render  the  present  edition  as  perfect  as  possible.  Not 
that  we  dare  to  imagine  that  it  will  satisfy  every  inquirer, 
or  that  it  is  free  from  errors  ; but  before  any  one  proceeds 
to  criticise  these  with  severity,  we  entreat  him  to  reflect 
upon  the  diversity  and  difficulty  which  a work  of  this 
kind  involves,  and  we  trust  he  will  not  then  be  offended 
with  a few  faults  which  may  occur. — But  on  this  point 
enough  has  been  said. 

Some  terms  which  are  employed  require  a more  earnest 
apology,  since  they  may  seem  to  deviate  more  than  was 
necessary  from  common  usage,  such  as  Anthemis  ; or  to 
sound  harshly  and  barbarously,  as  Potassa : upon  the  ad- 
mission of  these  we  for  some  time  paused  ; but  what  could 
be  done  against  the  authority  of  all  the  naturalists  of  the 
present  day  ; or  with  what  propriety  could  we  alone  retain 
names  of  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  which  the 
chief  writers  in  this  branch  of  science  had  applied  to 
substances  entirely  dissimilar?  We  have  therefore  thought 
it  better  to  risk  the  accusation  of  barbarism,  than  to 
admit  terms  of  doubtful  or  uncertain  signification,  or  to 
dissent  in  a few  names  only  from  the  established  practice 
of  chemists. 

With  respect  to  the  change  which  w'e  have  determined 
upon  making  in  the  measures  of  liquids,  we  do  not  fear 
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the  imputation  of  having  done  it’ from  an  affectation  of 
novelty,  since  it  has  long  been  considered  as  necessary. 
The  affixing  of  the  same  names  to  measures  of  liquids 
and  to  weights  of  solids  very  fi'equently  produced  mis- 
takes. We  have  not  ventured  to  alter  the  measure 
called  a Gallon,  the  capacity  of  which  is  defined  by  the 
statutes  of  the  realm;  but  we  have  deemed  it  to  be  not 
only  lawful,  but  our  positive  duty,  to  divide  this  into 
parts,  and  to  affix  names  to  each,  according  to  our  own- 
judgment. 

Moreover,  we  hope  we  have  followed  that  method  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  which  is  best  suited  to  the 
subject  of  it ; and  it  will  be  the  most  agreeable  reward 
we  can  receive  for  the  care  and  labour  we  have  bestowed, 
if  they  shall  be  found  to  contribute  to  the  public  good, 
and  to  point  out  more  certain  remedies  for  the  cure  or 
alleviation  of  diseases. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Page  6,  line 
8,  line 


9,  line 

77,  last 
80,  line 
80,  line 

87,  last 

103,  line 
164,  line 

200,  line 

201,  last 

223,  line 


8,  /or  Elettarla  Cardamomum,  read  Matonia  Cardaniomuin 
13,  for  Poma,  read  PepSnes. 

25,  injer^  Lactuca  Sativa. 

i Lettuce 

line,  for  5 ss  to  5 iss,  read  ^ ss  to  § iss. 

17,  for  decomposeed,  read  decomposed. 

32,  for  acid,  read  acids.  ‘ 

line  but  one,  for  read 

’ ?Oxideofsilver31'39j  “ ^68-61 

20,  for  nitric  acid,  read  carbonic  acid. 

2,  for  cinchonia,  read  cinchona. 

Z®*"  U to  f|  iv,  read  f5  i.j  to  f3  iv. 
line  but  one,  for  Lavendula:,  read  Lavaudulx. 

8,  for  200%  read  120°. 
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LONDON  PHARMACOPOEIA. 


WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  &C. 


TWO  kinds  of  weights  are  used  in  England,  one  in 
the  valuation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  other  in  that  of 
almost  every  other  sort  of  merchandise ; we  employ  the 
former,  which  is  also  called  Troy-  Weighty  and  divide  the 
pound  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 


The  pound  lb. 

ounce 

drachm 

scruple 


contains 


Twelve  ounces 
Eight  drachms 
Three  scruples 
Twenty  grains 


5 

3 

9 

gr- 


We  have  added  the  signs  by  which  every  weight  is  usu- 
ally designated. 


In  the  measuring  of  fluids  there  is  also  a difference  in 
measure,  one  appropriated  to  beer,  and  the  other  to  wine ; 
we  adopt  the  latter,  and  employ  a measure  for  fluids  de- 
rived from  the  wine  gallon. 


The  wine  gallon  is  defined  by  the  statutes  of  the  king- 
dom, and  for  medicinal  purposes  we  divide  it  as  follows, 
viz. 


The  gallon  \ ^ Eight  pints  O 

int  r ^ • y^ixteen  fluidounces  f§ 

uidounce  ^ y Eight  fluidrachms 

fluidrachin  j \ Sixty  minims 


2 


We  have  added  the  signs  by  which  we  designate  every 
measure.* 


Care  is  to  be  taken,  that  neither  copper  nor  lead  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  substances  of  which  mor- 
tars, measures,  funnels  or  other  vessels  are  made,  in  which 
medicines  are  either  prepared  or  kept ; on  this  account 
earthen  vessels  glazed  with  lead  are  improper. 

Acid,  alkaline,  earthy  and  metallic  preparations,  and 
also  salts  of  every  'kind,  ought  to  be  kept  in  stopped 
glass  bottles. 

We  measure  the  degree  of  heat  by  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter, and  when  we  direct  a boiling  heat^  we  mean  that  of 
212*.  A gentle  heat  denotes  a temperature  between  90® 
and  100°. 


Whenever  specific  gravity  is  mentioned,  we  suppose 
the  substance  treated  of  to  be  of  the  temperature  of  55°. 

• A water  hath  is  that  by  which  any  substance  contained 
in  a proper  vessel  is  heated,  either  by  immersion  in  boiling 
water,  or  by  exposure  to  st^am.  ' 

A sand  bath  is  made  of  sand  to  be  gradually  heated,  in 
which  any  thing  is  placed  contained  in  a proper  vessel. 


L ^ ,jl  , 

* That  error  may  not  arise  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  same 
terms  to' denote  botli  weights  and  measures,  we  have,  after  delibera- 
tion, devised  certain  new  ones,  which  a little  practice  will  render 
familiar. 

We  also  measure  the  smallest  portions  of  fluids  in  a glass  measure, 
marked  at  equal  distances ; for  the  number  of  drops  is  fallacious  and 
uncertain,  since  it  requires  nearly  twice  as  many  drops  of  any  tinc- 
ture, as  it  does  of  water,  to  All  the  same  measure. 
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MATERIA  MEDICA. 


In  the  second  column,  Vegetables  are  named  according 
to  Willdenow’s  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  of  Lin- 
naeus ; Animals-^  according  to  Gmelin’s  edition  of  the 
Systema  Naturae  of  Linnaeus,  and  Chemical  Substances, 
according  to  modern  nomenclature,  unless  it  be  otherwise 
expressed. 


Abigtis  Resina,  Pinus  Abies, 

Resin  of  the  Spruce  Fir.  The  concrete  Resin. 

Absinthium,  Artemisia  Absinthium. 

Common  Wormwood. 

Acaciae  Gummi,  Acacia  vera. 

Acacia  Gum  (Gum Arabic).  The  Gum. 

Acgtosae  Folia,  v • *'  i 
Leaves  of  Sorrel. 

Acetosella, 

W oodsorr^l. 

Acetum, 

Vinegar.- 

Acldum  Aceticum  fortius. 

The  specie  gravity  is  to 
that  of  distilled  water  as 
1,046  to  1,000.  Eighty  seven 
grains  of  crystallized  subcar- 
bonate of  soda  are  saturated 
by  100  grains  of  this  acid. 

Acldum  Citricum 
Crystalli, 

Crystals  of  Citric  Acid. 

Acldum  sulphuricum. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  to 
that  of  distilled  water,  as 
1,850  to  1,000. 

A 


Rumex  AcStosa, 
The  Leavesi. 
OxSlis  Acetosella. 


Acldum  Aceticum, 
e ligno  destiilatum. 

Acetic  Acid  distilled  from 
Wood. 
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Aconiti  Folia, 

J^eaves  of  Monk's  hood. 

A deps, 

Jlog's  Lard. 

^rugo, 

Verdigris. 

Allii  Riidix, 

Root  of  Garlic. 

Aides  spicatae  Extractum, 
Extract  of  spiked  Aloe 
( Socotrine  Aloes ). 
Althfeae  Folia  et  Radix, 
Leaves  and  Root  of  Marsh- 
mallow. 

Alumen, 

Aluniy 

Animoniacum, 

Gum  Ammoniac. 

Ammonlse  Murias, 

Muriate  of  Ammonia. 
AmygdalsB  amarae. 

Bitter  Almonds. 

Amygdalae  dulces. 

Sweet  Almonds. 

Amylum, 

Starch. 

Anethi  Semina, 

Dill  Seeds. 

Anisi  Semina, 

Ante  Seeds. 

Anthemidis  Flores, 

Flowers  of  Chamomile. 
Antimonli  Sulphuretum, 
Sulphuret  of  Antimont/. 
Antimonli  Vitrum, 

Glass  of  Antimony. 


Argentum, 

Silver. 

Armoraclae  Radix, 
Root  of  Horseradish. 


Aconitum  Napellus, 

The  Leaves. 

Sus  Scrofa, 

The  Lard. 

Subacetas  Ciipri  impura. 
Impure  Subacetate  of  Copper 
Allium  sativum. 

The  Root. 

Aide  ^icata. 

The  Extract. 

Althaea  officinalis. 

Leaves  and  Root. 


Supersulphas  Alumlnae  et 
rotassae, 

Heracldum  Gummiffirum, 
The  Gum  Resin. 

WiLDENOW,  Ilort.  Berol. 

Murias  Ammonlae, 


Amygdalus  communis, 

V &•!*•  y* 


Var.  0. 

The  Kernels. 

Triticum  hybernum. 
Wheat  Starch. 

Anethum  grSvedlens, 
The  Seeds. 

Pimpinella  Anisum, 

The  Seeds. 

AnthSmis  nobllis, 

The  single  Flowers. 
Sulphuretum  Antimonli, 


Antimdnii  oxydum  sulphure- 
tum vltrificatum. 

Vitrified  sulphuretted  oxide 
of  Antimony. 

Argentum  purificatum. 
Purified  Silver 
Cochlearla  Armoracia, 

The  Root.  ■ . . K ) 
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Arsenicum  album, 

While  Arsenic. 

Asari  Folia, 

Leaves  of  Asarabacca. 
Assafbetidae  Gummi-resina, 
Gum  Resin  of  Assafoetida. 
Avenae  Semina. 

Oats. 

Aurantii  Baccae, 

Seville  Oranges. 

Aurantii  Cortex, 

Orange  Rind. 

BalsSmum  Peruvianum, 
Peruvian  Balsam. 
BalsSmum  Tolutanum, 
Balsam  of  Tolu. 
Belladonnae  Folia. 

Leaves  of  the  deadly  Night 
shade. 

Benzdmum, 

Benzoin. 

Bismuthum, 

Bismuth. 

Bistortae  Radix, 

Bistort  Root. 

Cajuputi  Oleum, 

Cajuput  Oil. 

Calamlna, 

Calamine. 

CalSmi  Radix, 

Root  of  the  Sweet  Flag. 
Calumba, 


Acidum  Arseniosum, 
Arsenious  Acid. 

AsSrtim  Europceum, 

The  Leaves. 

Ferula  Assafoetida, 

The  Gum  Resin. 

Avena  sativa. 

The  Seeds  deprived  of  their 
husks  (Grits.) 

Citrus  Aurantium  (Hispa- 
lense). 

The  Fruit. 

The  outer  Rind  of  the  Fruit. 

Myroxylon  Peruiferum, 

The  Balsam. 

Toluiftra  Balsamum, 

The  Balsam. 

Atropa  Belladonna, 

■ The  Leaves. 

Styrax  Benzbin, 

The  Balsam. 


Polygonum  Bistorta. 

The  Koot. 

Melaleuca  Cajuputi, 

The  essential  Oil. 

Carbonas  Zinci  impiira. 
Impure  Carbonate  of  Zinc. 
Acorus  Calamus, 

The  Root. 

Cocculus  palmatus. 

The  Root. 


Cambogia, 

Gamboge. 

CamphBra, 

Camphor. 

Canellae  Cortex, 
Canella  Bark. 


Oe  Candolle.  Sys.  iVat, 
Stalagmitis  Cambogidides, 
The  Gum-Resin. 

Laurus  Camplibra, 

A peculiar  concrete  obtained 
by  sublimation. 

Canella  alba. 

The  Bark. 
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CanthSris, 

Cantharides. 

Capsici  Baccaj, 

Berries  of  Capsicum 
( Cayenne  Pepper).- 
Carbo  Lignl, 

Charcoal  (fresh  burnt ) . 
Cardamines  Flores, 
Cuckoo-flower  ( or  Ladies' - 
smock). 

CardSmomi  Semina, 

Seeds  of  Cardamom. 

CarIcEB  Fructus,  . 

Figs.  ^ 

Canli  Semina, 

Carraway  Seeds. 
Carydplulli, 

Cloves. 

Caryophillorum  Ol2um, 

Oil  of  Clovss. 

Casc5rill8B  Cortex, 
Cascarilla  Bark. 

Cassia:  Pulpa, 

Cassia  Pulp. 

Castorgum, 

Castor^  (Russian). 

CatSchu  Extractum, 
Extract  of  Catechu. 
Centaurli  Cacumlna, 

Tops  of  the  Centaury. 

Cera  alba, 

White  Wax. 

Cera  flava. 

Yellow  Wax. 

Cerevislae  Fermentum, 
Yeast. 

CetacCum, 

Spermaceti. 

Cinchonse  cordifollse  Cortex, 
Bark  of  heart-leaved  Cin- 
chona (yellow  Bark). 


Cantharis  vesicatoria, 
LatREILLE.  Gen,  Imtct. 
Capsicum  annuum. 

The  Berries. 

Carbo  Ligni  recens. 

Cardamlne  pratensis, 

The  Flowers. 

Elettarla  Cardamomum, 
The  Seeds. 

Ficus  Carica, 

The  dried  fruit. 

Carum  Carfli, 

The  Seeds. 

Eugenia  caryophillata. 
The  Buds  dried. 

Their  essential  Oil. 

Croton  Cascarilla, 

The  Bark. 

Cassia  Fistula, 

The  Pulp  of  the  Pods. 
Castor  Fiber  (Rossicus)^ 
A peculiar  Concrete. 
Acacia  CatCchu, 

The  Extract. 

Chironia  Centaurlum, 
The  Tops. 


Physeter  macrocephaliis, 
A peculiar  concrete  sub- 
stance. 

Cinchona  cordifolla, 

The  Bark. 
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Cinchonae  lancifoliae  Cortex,  CindiBna  lancifolla, 
Baric  of  lance-leaved  Cin-  The  Bark, 
chona  (pale  Bark). 

CinchSnae  oblongifoliae  Cor-  Cinchona  oblongifoUa, 
tex, 

Bark  of  oblon^leaved  Cin-  The  Bark, 
chona  (red  Bark). 


Laurus  Cinnaniomum, 
The  inner  Bark, 


Its  essential  Oil. 
Coccus  Cacti. 


CinnS,momi  Cortex, 

Bark  of  Cinnamon. 

Cinn3.m5mi  OlSum, 

Oil  of  Cinnamon. 

Coccus, 

Cochineal. 

Colchici  Radix,  et  Semina,  Colchicum  autumnale. 
Root  and  seeds  of  meadow  The  fresh  root  and  seeds. 
Saffron. 

Colocynthidis  Pulpa,  Cucumis  Coldcynthis, 

Pulp  of  the  hitter  Apple.  Pulp  of  the  Fruit. 

Conli  Folia  et  Semina,  Conium  maculatum. 

Leaves  and  seeds  of  Hemlock  The  Leaves  and  Seeds 


ContrSjervac  Radix, 
Root  of  ContraT/erva. 
Copaiba, 

Copaiva. 

Coriandri  Semina, 
Coriander  Seeds. 
Cornua, 

Horns  (of  the  Stag). 
Creta, 

Chalk. 

Croci  StigmS-ta, 
Saffron. 

Cubeba, 

Cubehs. 

Cumlni  Semina, 
Cumin  Seeds. 

Cupri  Sulphas, 
Sulphate  of  Copper. 
Cusparlae  Cortex, 
Cusparia  or 
Angustura  Bark 
Cydoniae  Semina, 
Quince  Seeds. 


Dorstenia  Contrajerva;, 

The  Root. 

Copaifera  officinalis. 

The  liquid  Resin. 
Coriandrum  sativum, 

The  Seeds. 

Cervus  ElSphus, 

The  Horns. 

Carbonas  Calcis  friabilis. 
Friable  Carbonate  of  Lime. 
Crocus  sativus  (Anglicus), 
The  Stigmata. 

Piper  Cubeba, 

The  Berries. 

Cumlnum  Cyminum, 

The  Seeds. 

'Sulphas  Cupri. 

Cusparia  febrifuga. 

The  Bark. 

Pyrus  CydSnia, 

2 he  Seeds. 
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Dauci  Radix,  Daucus  Carota  (hortensis), 

Garden  Carrot  Root.  The  Root. 

Dauci  Semina,  Daucus  Carota  (agrestis), 

Wild  Carrot  Seeds.  The  Seeds. 

Digitalis  Folia  et  Semina,  Digitalis  purpurSa, 

Leaves  and  Seeds  of  purple  The  Leaves  and  Seeds. 
Foxglove. 


Dollchi  Pubes, 

Cowhage.  ' 

DulcamarEB  Caults, 

Stalk  of  Bittersweet,  or 
woody  Nightshade. 

Elaterli  Poma, 

Fruit  of  the  wild  Cucumber.  The  fresh  Fruit. 

ElCmi,  Amyris  Elerniftra, 

Elemi.  The  Resin. 

Euphorblae  Gummi-resina,  Euphorbia  officinarum, 
The  Gum-Resin  of  Euphor-  The  Gum-Resin, 
bium. 


Dolichos  pruriens. 

The  Bristles  of  the  Pods. 
Solanum  Dulcamara, 

The  Stalk. 

Momdrclica  Elaterlum, 


Farina, 

Flour. 

Ferrum, 

Iron. 

Fillcis  Radix, 

Root  of  the  male  Fern. 
FcenicQli  Semina, 

Seeds  of  Fennel. 

Fucus, 

Sea-wrack,  or  bladder  Fucus 


Triticum  hybernum, 
The  Flour. 

Ferri  Ramenta  et  Fila, 
Iron  Filings  and  Wire. 
Aspidlum  Filix  mas. 
Smith.  Flor:  Brit. 

The  Root. 

Anethum  Foeniculum, 
The  Seeds. 

Fucus  vesiculosus» 


GalbSni  Gummi-resina, 
Gum-resin  of  Galbatium. 
Gall®, 

Galls. 

Gentiaiue  Radix, 

Root  of  Gentian. 
GlycyrrhTzae  Radix, 

Root  of  Liquorice. 

Granati  Cortex, 

Bark  of  the  Pomegranate. 
GuaiUci  Resina  et  Lignum, 
Resin  Wood  of  Guaiacum. 
Hapmatoxyli  Lignum, 
Logzcood. 


Bubon  GalbSnum, 

The  Gum-resin. 

^nips  Quercus  folli, 

The  Nest. 

Gentiana  lutga, 

The  Root. 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra. 

The  Root. 

Punica  Granatum, 

The  Bark  of  the  Fruit. 
GuaiScum  officinale, 

. Resin  and  Wood. 
HajmatoxylonCanipechiaiHim 
The  Wood. 
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Helenium, 

Elecampane.  • 

HellebSri  foetidi  Folia, 
Leaves  of  stinking  Hellebore 
Hellebori  nigri  Radix, 

Black  Hellebore  Root. 
HordSi  Semina, 

Pearl  Barley. 

Humuli  Strobili, 

Hops. 

Hydrargyrum, 

Quicksilver. 

HyoscySmi  Folia  et  Semina, 
Leaves  and  Seeds  of  Hen- 
bane. 

Jalapae  Radix, 

Root  of  Jalap. 

^^ecacuanliae  Radix, 

Root  of  Ipecacuanha. 
Junipgri  Baccte  etCacumina, 
Juniper  Berries  and  Tops. 
Kino, 

Kino. 


Infila  Helenium, 
The  Root. 
Helleborus  fcetidus, 
The  Leaves. 
Helleborus  niger. 
The  Root. 

HordSum  distichon, 
The  Seeds  husked. 
Humiilus  Lupulus, 
The  dried  Strobiles. 


HyoscySmus  niger. 
Leaves  and  Seeds. 

Convolvulus  JalSpa, 
The  Root. 

Callicocca  Ipecacuanha, 
The  Root. 

Juniperus  communis. 
Berries  and  Tops. 
Pterocarpus  Erinacea, 
The  Extract. 


Krameriae  Radix, 
Rhatany  Root. 

Lavandulae  Flores, 
Flowers  of  Lavender. 
Lauri  Baccae  et  Folia, 
Berries  and  Leaves  of  the 
Boy  tree. 

Lichen, 

Liver  Wort. 

Limones^ 

Lemons. 

Limonum  Cortex, 

Rind  of  Lemons. 

• Limonum  Ol6um, 

Oil  of  Lemons. 

Linum  catharticum, 

V Purging  Flax. 

Lini  usitatissimi  Semina, 
Common  Linseed. 


Encycl.  method. 

Kramerla  triandria. 

The  Root. 

Flor.  Peruo. 

Lavandula  Spica, 

The  Flowers. 

Laurus  nobllis, 

Berries  and  Leaves. 

Lichen  Islandicus. 

Iceland  Moss. 

Citrus  medica. 

The  Fruit. 

Their  exterior  rind. 

The  essential  oil  of  the  outer 
rind. 

Linum  catharticum, 

Linum  usitatissimum. 

The  Seeds. 
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Magnesiae  Subcarbonas, 
Subcarhonate  of  Magnesia. 
Magnesiifi  Sulphas, 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 
Malva, 

Common  Mallow. 

Manna, 

Manna.  . 

Marmor  album, 

White  Marble. 
Marrubium, 

White  Horehound. 
Mastiche, 

Mastich. 

Mel, 

Hone^. 

Mentha  puperlta. 
Peppermint. 

Mentha  viridis, 

Spearmint. 


Subcarbonas  magnesiae 

Sulphas  Magnesiae  puri- 
ficata. 

Malva  sylvestrls. 

Fraxinus  Omus, 

The  concrete  Juice. 
Carbonas  Calcis  dura, 
Hard  Carbonate  of  Lime. 
Marrubium  vulgare. 

Pistacia  Lentiscus, 

The  Resin. 


Mentha  piperita. 

Smith, 

in  Act:  Soc,  Linn. 

Mentha  viridis. 

Smith. 

in  Act:  Soc.  Linn. 


Menyanthes, 

Buckbean. 

MezerCi  Cortex, 

Bark  of  Mezereon. 

Mori  Baccae, 

Mulberries. 

Moschus, 

Musk. 

Myristlcae  NuclSi, 
Nutmegs. 

MyiTha, 

Myrrh. 

Olibanum, 

Olibanum. 

OlTvae  OlCum, 

Oil  of  the  Olive. 

Opium, 

Opium. 

OpopanScis  Gummi-resina, 
Gum-resin  of  Opopanax. 


Menyanthes  trifollata. 

Daphne  MezerSum, 

The  Bark  of  the  Root. 

Moms  nigra. 

The  Fruit. 

Moschus  moBchiftrus, 

A peculiar  concrete. ' 
Myristica  moschata. 

The  Nuts  and  their  ex- 
pressed Oil. 

The  Gum-resin  of  a tree  not 
yet  described. 

Juniperus  Lycia, 

The  Gum-resin. 

Ol6a  Europoea, 

Expressed  Oil  of  the  Fruit. 
Papaver  somniferum. 

The  concrete  Juice  of  the 
unripe  Capsules  {Turkey). 
Pastinaca  Opopanax, 

The  Gum-resin.  • 
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Origanum,  Origanum  vulgare. 

Common  Marjoram. 

Ovum,  Phasianus  Gallus, 

The  Eg^.  The  Eggs. 

Papavgns  Capsiilae,  Papaver  somnif^rum, 

Capsules  of  the  White  Popp^  The  ripe  Capsules. 
Petrol6um, 


Petroleum. 

Pimentse  Baccae, 

Pimenta  Berries. 

PipSris  longi  Fructus, 

Fruit  of  long  Pepper. 
PipSris  nigri  Baccae, 

Black  Pepper  Berries. 

Pix  abietina, 

Burgundy  Pitch. 

Pix  liquida, 

Tar. 

Pix  nigra, 

Black  Pitch. 

Plumbi  Subcarbonas, 
Subcarbonate  of  Lead. 
Plumbi  Oxydum  semivi- 
trSum, 

Semi-vitrified  Oxide  of  Lead 
Porri  Radix,  ■ 

Root  of  the  Leek. 

Potassae  Nitras, 

Nitrate  of  Potash. 

Potassae  Sulphas 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 

Potassae  Supertartras, 
Supertartrate  of  Potash  . 

P otassa  impura 
ImpurePotash.  ( Pearlash. 
Priina. 

Prunes. 

Pterocarpi  Lignum, 

Red  Saunders  Wood. 
Pulegmm, 

Pennyroyal. 

Pyrcthri  iRadix, 

Root  of  the  Pellitory  of 
Spain. 


Myrtus  Pimenta, 

The  Berries. 

Piper  longum. 

The  unripe  Fruit  dried. 
Piper  nigrum. 

The  Berries. 

Pinus  Abies, 

The  prepared  Resin. 

Pinus  sylvestris. 

The  prepared  liquid  Resin. 
Pinus  Sylvestris, 

The  prepared  solid  Resin. 
Subcarbonas  Plumbi. 


Allium  Porrum, 

The  Root. 

Nitras  Potassae  purificata. 

Sulphas  Potassae. 

Supertartras  Potassae  puri- 
ficata. 

Subcarbonas  Potassae  impura. 

; 

Prunus  domestica. 

The  dried  fruit. 

Pterocarpus  santallnus, 

The  Wood. 

Mentha  Pulegmm. 

Anthemis  Pyrethrum, 

The  Root. 
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QuassiaB  Li|rnum, 
Quassia  Tfood. 
Quercus  Cortex, 
Bark  of  the  Oak. 
Risina.flava, 
Yellow  Resin. 


Resina  nigra. 

Black  Resin. 

Rhamni  Baccfe, 

Buckthorn  Berries. 

Rhei  Radix, 

Root  of  Rhubarb. 

RhceSdos  Petala, 

Petals  of  the  Red  Poppi/. 
Ricini  Oleum  et  Semina, 
Castor  Oil  and  Seeds.  i 

Rosae  canlnae  Pulpa, 

Pulp  of  the  Dog  Rose. 

(The  Hip). 

Rosae  centifoliae  PetSla, 
Petals  of  the  Damask  Rose. 
Rosae  Galiicae  PeUlla, 
Petals  of  the  Red  Rose. 
Rosnitirlni  Cacumina, 

Tops  of  Rosemary. 

Riibiae  Radix, 

Madder  Root. 

Rutae  Folia, 

Leaves  (fRue. 

Sablnae  Folia, 

Leaves  of  Savine. 
Sacchcirum, 

Moist  Sugar. 

Saccharum  purificatum 
Refned  Sugar. 

SagSpcnum, 

Sagapenum. 

Saucis  Cortex, 

Bark  of  the  Willow. 


Quassia  excelsa. 

The  Wood. 

Quercus  pedunculiita. 

The  Bark. 

Pinus  sylvestris, 

The  residue  left  after  the 
Oil  of  Turpentine  has 
been  distilled. 

Pinus  sylvestris, 

The  prepared  solid  Resin. 
Rhamnus  catharticus. 

The  Berries. 

Rheum  palmiitum. 

The  Root. 

PSpaver  Rliceas. 

The  Petals. 

Ricinus  communis. 

The  Seeds,  and  the  Oil  ex- 
pressed from  them. 

Rosa  canlna. 

The  expressed  Pulp  of  the 
Berries. 

Rosa  centifolia. 

The  Petals. 

Rosa  Gallica, 

The  Petals. 

Rosmarinus  officin^is,  , 

The  Tops.  ' 

Rubia  Tinctorum,  v-\. 

The  Root.  ' 8 

Ruta  griveOlens,  ^ 

The  Leaves.  , 

JunipSrus  Sabina,  ? 

The  Leaves. 

Saccharum  officinale 
Preparations  from  the  ex- 
pressed Juice. 

The  gum-resin  of  a plant  not 
yet  described.  . 

Salix  Caprea,  ' ttm  viV 

The  Bark.  " 
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Sambfici  Flore*, 

Flowers  of  Elder. 

Sapo  durus, 

Hard  Soap. 

Sapo  mollis, 

Soft  Soap. 

Sarsaparillae  Radix, 

Root  of  Sarsaparilla. 
Sassafras  Lignum  et  Radix, 
Wood  and  Root  of  Sassafras 
Scammone®  Gummi-resina, 
Gum-resin  ofScammony. 
Scill®  Radix, 

Root  of  the  Squill. 

SenSg®  Radix, 

Root  of  Sene^. 

( Seneka,  or  Rattlesnake 
Root). 

Senn®  Folia, 

Leaves  of  Senna. 
Serpentari®  Radix, 
Serpentary  ( or  Virginian 
Snake  Root ) . 

Sevum, 

(Mutton)  Suet. 

Simaroub®  Cortex, 
Simarouba  Bark. 

Sinapis  Semina, 

Mustard  Seeds. 

Sod®  Murias, 

Muriate  of  Soda. 

( Common  Salt ) . 

Sod®  Sub-boras, 

Sub-borate  of  Soda. 

C Borax  ). 

Sod®  Sulphas, 

Sulphate  of^da. 

Soda  impiira. 

Impure  Soda.  (Barilla.) 
^artii  Cacumma, 

Broom  Tops. 

^igeli®  Radix, 

Root  of  the  Indian  Pink. 


Sambiicus  nigra. 

The  Flowers. 

Soap  made  of  the  Oil  of  Olives 
and  Soda  (Spanish  Soap)  ' 
Soap  made  of  Oil  and 
Potash. 

Smilax  Sarsaparilla, 

The  Root. 

Laurus  Sassafras, 

, Wood  and  Root. 

Convolvulus  ScammonSa 
The  Gum-resin. 

Scilla  maritima. 

The  Root. 

Polynia  Senega, 

The  Root. 


Cassia  Senna, 

The  Leaves. 

Aristdlochia  Serpentaria, 
The  Root. 

Ovis  Aries, 

The  Suet. 

Quassia  Simarouba, 

The  Bark. 

Sinapis  nigra, 

The  Seeds. 

Murias  Sod®. 


Sub-boras  Sod®. 

Sulphas  Sod®. 

Subcarbbnas  Sod®  impura, 

Spartium  scoparium. 

The  Tops. 

Spigelia  Marilandica, 

The  Root. 
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Spiritlus  rectificatus, 
Rectified  Spirit. 

. Its  specific  graviti/  is  to 
that  of  Distilled  Water  as 
835  to  1,000. 

^intus  tenuior, 

Proof  Spirit. 

Its  specific  gravi^  is  to 
that  of  Distilled  Water  as 
930  to  1,000. 


Spongia, 

Sponge. 

Stannum, 

Tin. 

Staphisagriae  Semina, 

Seeds  of  Stavesacre. 
Stramonii  Semina  et  Folia, 
Seeds  and  Leaves  of  Stra- 
monium. 

StyrScis  Balsamum, 

Balsam  of  Storaa;. 
Succinum, 

Amber. 

Sulphur, 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur  sublimatum. 
Sublimed  Sulphur. 

Tabtlci  Folia, 

Leaves  of  Tobacco. 

TarnSrindi  Pulpa, 

The  Pulp  of  the  Tamarind. 
TaraxSci  Radix, 

Root  of  the  Dandelion. 
TartSrum, 

Tartar. 

Terebinthina  Canadensis, 
Canadian  Turpentine. 
Teberinthina  Chia, 

Chio  Turpentine. 


Spongia  officinalis 
Tin  Filings. 

Delphinium  Staphisagrla, 
The  Seeds. 

Datura  Stramonium, 

The  Seeds  and  Leaves. 

Styrax  officinale, 

The  Balsam. 


Nicotiana  Tab&cum, 

The  dried  Leaves. 

( Virginian). 

TamSrindus  Indica, 

The  pulp  of  the  Pod.  , 
Leontodon  Taraxacum, 

The  Root. 

Potassaj  Supertartras  impura. 

Pinus  Balsamga, 

The  liquid  Resin. 

Pistacia  Terebinthus, 

The  liquid  Resin. 
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Terebinthina  vulgaris,  ^ 

Common  Turpentine.  f 

Terebinthmae  Ol2um  t 

Oil  of  Turpentine.  y 

Testae, 

( Oyster ) Shells. 

Tiglii  olCum, 

Oil  of  Croton. 

Tormentillae  Radix, 

Root  of  Tormentil. 
Toxicbdendri  Folia, 

Leaves  of  Sumach. 

T rag&cantha, 

Tragacanlh. 

Tussilago, 

Coltsfoot. 

Valerianae  Radix, 

Root  of  Valerian. 

• ■ K 't  -*  ■ * • • 

r 

Veratri  Radix, 

Root  of  White  Hellebore. 
Ulmi  Cortex, 

Bark  of  the  Elm. 

Uvae  passae. 

Raisins. 

Uvae  Ursi  Folia, 

Leaves  of  the  Wortleherry. 
Zincum, 

Zinc. 

Zingiberis  Radix, 

Ginger  Root. 


Pinus  sylvestris. 

The  liquid  Resin  and  the 
Oil  distilled  from  it. 

OstrSa  ediilis. 

The  Shell. 

Croton  Tiglium, 

The  Oil  expressed  from  the 
Seeds.. 

Tormentilla  officinalis. 

The  Root. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron, 

The  Leaves. 

Astragalus  verus. 

Olivier. 

Voy.  dans  VEpipire  Oiiam. 

The  Gum. 

Tussilago  Farfara. 

Valeriana  officinalis, 
^Ivestris), 

The  Root. 

Veratrum  album. 

The  Root. 

Ulmus  campestris. 

The  inner  bark. 

Vitis  vinifCra, 

The  dried  fruit. 

Arbutus  Uva  Ursi, 

The  Leaves. 

Zincum. 

Zingiber  officinale. 

The  Root. 


PREPARATIONS  AND  COMPOUNDS. 


ACIDS. 


Acjfdum  Aceticum  Dilutum. 

Diluted  Acetic  Acid. 

Take  of  Vinegar  a gallon. 

Let  the  acetic  acid  be  distilled  in  a sand  bath  from  a 
glass  retort  into  a glass  receiver  kept  cool ; and  having  re- 
jected the  pint  first  distilled,  reserve  the  six  succeeding 
pints. 


Malt  Vinegar  is  a mixture  of  acetic  acid,  a little  alcohol,  mu- 
cilage, colouring  matter,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water;  by  distilla- 
tion it  is  rendered  colourless  and  freed  from  sulphuric  acid,  but 
a considerable  quantity  of  mucilage  rises  in  distillation  and  is 
condensed  with  the  acetic  acid. 

The  strongest  malt  vinegar  is  termed  proof  vinegar^  and  by 
the  manufacturer  called  No.  24.  It  is  estimated  to  contain 
5 per  cent  of  real  acetic  acid,  and  the  maker  is  allowed  to  mi* 
one-thousandth  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  with  it.  Of 
vinegar  thus  prepared  1000  grains  should  saturate  148  grains 
of  crystallized  subcarbonate  of  soda  ; the  same  quantity  on  the 
addition  of  muriate  of  barytes  ought  not  to  yield  more  than  2^ 
grains  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  If  the  vinegar  should  require  a 
larger  proportion  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  for  saturation,  it  will 
probably  be  found  to  arise  from  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  may  of  course  be  determined  by  the  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  barytes  precipitated.  A tluidounce  of  the  same  vinegar 
should  be  saturated  by  68|  grains  of  crystallized  subcarbonate 
of  soda,  and  not  aflord  more  than  1|- grain  of  sulphate  of  barytes. 

The  specific  gravity  of  acidum  aceticum  dilutum,  or  distilled 
vinegar,  prepared  according  to  the  directions  above  given,  varies 
from  1(X)7  to  1009  ; 1000  grains  of  the  latter  specific  gravity, 
require  for  their  saturation  145  grains  of  crystallized  subcarbo- 
nate of  soda. 
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The  mucilage  which  rises  ia  distillation  with  the  acid,  ren- 
ders the  use  of  it  inconvenient  for  some  purposes,  especially  in 
the  preparation  of  certain  acetates,  that  of  potash  for  example. 
When  distilled  vinegar  is  saturated  with  the  alkali,  the  solution 
becomes  brown  and  deposits  a dark  precipitate,  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  mucilage ; this  impurity  it  is  difficult 
and  tedious  to  separate,  so  as  to  obtain  pure  and  white  acetate 
of  potash. 

It  is  probably  on  account  of  the  circumstance  just  mentioned 
that  the  College  have  now  introduced  acidum  aceticum  fortius 
(e  ligno  destillatum)  into  the  Materia  Medica;  its  specific  gravity 
is  stated  to  be  1-046,  and  100  grains  are  said  to  saturate  87  of 
crystallized  subcarbonate  of  soda  : this  acid  is  therefore  precisely 
six  times  as  strong  as  diluted  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-009  ; it 
follows  of  course  that  one  pound,  when  mixed  with  five  pounds 
of  water  will  form  a dilute  acid  equal  in  strength  to  distilled 
vinegar  of  sp.  gr.  1-009. 

I have  not  met  with  acetic  acid  of  greater  sp.gr.  than  1-043;* 
100  grains  saturate  7‘i\  of  crystallized  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
and  it  is  therefore  exactly  five  times  the  strength  of  distilled 
vinegar  of  sp.  gr.  1-009  ; and  one  pound  mixed  with  four  pounds 
of  water,  will  form  dilute  acetic  acid  of  that  strength. 

The  impure  acetic  acid  called  pyrolignous  acid,  is  obtained 
from  the  decomposition  of  wood,  by  heating  it  in  iron  cylin- 
ders. It  is  now  prepared  in  large  quantity,  and  is  first  purified 
in  a .slight  degree  by  simple  distillation,  w-hich  separates  a 
considerable  quantity  of  viscid  tarry  matter  ; it  is  then  saturated 
with  lime,  and  the  solution  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  an 
impure  acetate  of  lime,  called  pyrolignite  of  lime,  This  is 
decomposed  in  a proper  apparatus  by  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate 
of  lime  remaining  in  the  still,  and  the  acetic  acid  passing  over. 
Sometimes  the  pyrolignite  of  lime  is  previously  decomposed  by 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  resulting  acetate  of  soda,  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  acetic  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

Impurities  and  adulteration  of  Acetic  Acid. — It  is  difficult 
entirely  to  free  acetic  acid,  prepared  from  wood,  from  empyreu- 
matic  matter;  when  pure  its  taste  and  smell  are  merely  acid, 
especially  after  dilution;  it  should  remain  colourless  when 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  form  a perfectly  colourless 
salt  when  saturated  with  potash. 

Acetic  Acid  may  be  impure  from  an  accidental  admixture  of 


* Acid  of  this  strength  is  prepared  by  Messrs.  Champion  & Green, 
of  Old  Street,  in  a slate  of  great  purity. 
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sulphurous  acid  ; this,  if  not  detected  by  the  smell,  may  be 
discovered  by  adding  a solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  which  will 
give  a white  precipitate  of  sulphite  of  lead.  The  acid  may  be 
adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid  ; this  will  be  detected  by  mu- 
riate of  barytes  : if  muriatic  acid  have  been  mixed  with  it,  nitrate 
of  silver  will  give  a precipitate  insoluble  in  any  acid  ; and,  which 
is  less  probable,  if  nitric  acid  should  have  been  added  to  it,  it 
will  furnish  crystals  of  nitre  when  saturated  with  potash  and 
evaporated. 

If  acetic  acid  have  been  condensed  in  a metallic  worm,  it  may 
contain  the  oxides  of  tin  and  lead  : the  presence  of  the  former 
may  be  determined  by  dropping  in  a solution  of  muriate  of 
gold,  and  of  the  latter  by  means  of  a solution  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas,  which  will  afford  a dark  coloured  precipitate  if  any 
lead  be  present.  Vinegar  which  has  been  distilled  in  a com- 
mon still,  and  condensed  in  a metallic  worm,  gives  a black  pre- 
cipitate when  saturated  with  ammonia,  in  preparing  the  Liquor 
Ammoniae  Acetatis;  with  the  nature  of  this  precipitate  I am 
unacquainted,  but  it  is  probably  a compound  of  some  metallic 
oxide  with  the  mucilage  of  the  vinegar. 

Composition  of  Acetic  Acid. — Acetic  Acid  does  not  exist  un- 
combined with  water  or  a base.  As  it  occurs  in  dry  acetate  of 
soda  or  potash,  it  is  composed  of 

Hydrogen  4 or  of,  2 atoms  of  Hydrogen  1X2  zr  2 

Oxygen  48  ....  3 atoms  of  Oxygen  8X3  zz24 

Carbon  48  ....  4 atoms  of  Carbon  6X4:z:24 


100  Number  representing  its  atom  zz  50 


Fifty  grains  of  real  acetic  acid  saturate  153  grains  of  crys- 
tallized subcarbonate  of  soda  j and  it  will  appear  by  calculation, 
that  acetic  acid  of  the  various  degrees  of  strength  now  mentioned, 
consists  of  the  annexed  proportions  of  acid  and  water  : 

Acidum  Aceticum  dilutum.  Sp.  gr.  1’007.  Acetic  Acid  3.42 

Water  96*58 


100 


Acidum  Aceticum  dilutum.  Sp.  gr.  1*009.  Acetic  Acid  4.73 

Water  95.27 
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Aridum  Aceticum  fortius.  Sp.  gr.  1.04S.  Acetic  Acid'  23.67 

Water  76.33 


100.00 


Acidum  Aceticum  fortius.  Sp.  gr<  1.046.  Acetic  Acid  28.43 

Water  71.57 


100.00 


The  following  are  the  preparations  in  which  the  dilute  and 
strong  Acetic  Acid  are  employed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Acidum  Aceticum  dilutum.  Liquor  Ammonire  acetatis*  Li- 
quor Plumbi  subacetatis.  Acetum  Colchici.  Acetum  Scillae. 
Oxyine!  Simplex.  Oxymel  Scillae. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Jortius.  Potassae  Acetas.  Plumbi  Acetas. 

Medicinal  Uses. — Acidum  Aceticum  dilutum  is  refrigerant, 
and  may  be  advantageously  administered  in  haemorrhage ; especi- 
ally in  cases  where  the  acetate  of  lead  has  been  given,  since  the 
solubility  of  this  latter  substance  is  increased  by  it  Externally, 
it  may  be  a convenient  adjunct  to  lotions  containing  lead.  . , 


Actdum  Benzoicuin. 

Benzoic  Acid. 

Take  of  Benzoin  a pound  ; * 

Put  the  Benzoin  into  a glass  vessel  placed  in  a sand  bath, 
a heat  of  300°  being  applied  and  gradually  increased,  sub- 
lime until  nothing  more  rises ; wrap  that  which  has  sublimed 
in  bibulous  paper,  and  press  it  that  it  may  be  separated 
from  the  oily  part ; then  again  sublime  with  a heat  not 
exceeding  400°. 


Benzoin  is  a resinous  exudation  from  the  Styrax  benzoe  of 
Sumatra  ; in  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  benzoic  acid 
was  directed  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  benzoin  reduced  to 
powder  with  lime  in  water ; the  benzoate  of  lime  obtained  was 
decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  and  the  beuzoic  acid  thus  preci- 
pitated was  afterwards  sublimed.  The  College  have  now  re- 
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stored  the  process  of  1787,  and  this  change  appears  to  be  ad- 
vantageous, for  according  to  Brande,  the  quantity  of  acid  obtain- 
able by  sublimation,  is  greater  than  that  by  the  rejected  process, 
in  the  proportion  of  96  to  90 : added  to  this  it  is  much  less 
troublesome  and  expensive. 

Nature  of  the  Process. — This  process  is  perfectly  simple 
the  benzoic  acid  existing  in  the  benzoin  is  volatilized  by  a 
moderate  heat,  and  condenses  in  the  cool  part  of  the  apparatus; 
the  oily  matter  from  which  it  is  directed  to  be  separated,  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a part  of  the  benzoin,  and  the 
fresh  arrangement  and  combination  of  its  elements. 

Qualities  of  Benzoic  Acid. — This  acid  when  pure  is  crystal- 
lized in  soft,  colourless,  feathery  crystals ; it  is  inodorous,  al- 
though as  generally  met  with  it  has  a slight,  but  not  disagree- 
ble  smell,  owing  to  the  imperfect  separation  of  the  empyreu- 
matic  oily  matter.  Its  taste  is  rather  acrid  and  sour,  cold 
water  dissolves  it  sparingly,  it  is  more  readily  dissolved  by 
boiling  water,  and  in  still  greater  quantity  by  alcohol ; by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  the  alcohol  gradually  evaporates,  and  prismatic 
crystals  of  the  acid  are  formed.  The  aqueous  solution  reddens 
litmus  paper  but  slightly,  shewing  that  its  acid  property  is  but 
weak.  Its  saline  compounds  are  termed  benzoates. 

Composition. — Benzoic  acid  is  composed  of  about  ; 
Hydrogen  5 
Oxygen  20 
Carbon  75 


100. 

The  crystals  contain  no  water. 

Officinal  Preparations. — Tinctura  Camphorae  composita. 
Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  supposed  to  be  stimulant  and  expecto- 
rant ; but  it  is  rarely  used. 


Acidum  Citricum. 


Citric  Acid. 


Take  of  Lemon  Juice  a pint. 

Prepared  Chalk  an  ounce,  or  as  much  as  may 
be  retmired  to  saturate  the  juice. 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  nine  nuidounces  ; 
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" Add  the  chalk  gradually  to  the  lemon  juice,  and  mix 
them;  then  pour  off  the  fluid.  Wash  the  citrate  of  lime 
which  remains  repeatedly  with  water  ; then  diy  it.  After- 
wards pour  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  dried 
powder,  boil  for  ten  minutes,  press  the  liquor  strongly 
through  a linen  cloth,  and  filter  it  through  paper.  Eva- 
porate the  clear  fluid  with  a gentle  heat,  so  that  as  it  cools, 
crystals  may  form. 

To  render  these  crystals  pure,  dissolve  them  a second 
and  a third  time  in  water,  filter  the  solution  through  paper, 
evaporate,  and  set  by  to  crystallize. 


Process. — Ijemon  juice  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  citric  acid 
mixed  with  mucilage,  the  latter  preventing  the  acid  from  crys- 
tallizing, when  the  juice  is  merely  evaporated.  Chalk  consists 
of  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  and  is  termed  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
when  this  is  added  to  lemon  juice,  the  citric  acid,  owing  to  its 
greater  affinity  for  the  lime,  combines  with  it,  and  expels  the  car.* 
bonic  acid  in  the  state  of  gas.  The  citrate  of  lime  formed,  being 
but  slightly  soluble,  remains  undissoWed,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  mucilage  is  separated  from  it  with  the  water.  The 
citrate  of  lime  when  heated  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  decom-r 
posed,  on  account  of  the  more  poweiful  affinity  of  sulphuric, 
than  of  citric  acid,  for  lime.  The  sulphate  of  lime  formed 
subsides,  on  account  of  its  insolubility,  in  the  state  of  a white 
powder,  while  the  citric  acid  separated  from  the  lime  remains 
in  solution,  and  by  evaporation  yields  crystals.  These  opera-? 
tions  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  annexed 
diagrams : 


"Water  & Mucilage.  Carbonic  Acid  Gas." 


Lemon 
J nice. 


> Chalk. 


^Citric  Acid. 



'V 


Citrate  of  Lime. 


Lime. 
) 
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Solution  of  Citric  Acid. 
>v 


•I 

Citrate  of  J 
Lime. 


- rCitric  Acid. 


Water. 


j Diluted 
>-Sulphuric 
Acid. 


Lime. 


Sulphuric  Acid. 
— 


Sulphate  of  Lime, 


It  appears  to  me  that  no  advantage  can  be  derived  from  dry-' 
ing  the  citrate  of  lime  ; I think  it  would  be  decomposed  more’ 
readily  while  moist.  Lemon  juice  probably  varies  considerably 
in  strength  ; I found  that  100  grains  of  the  fresh  juice,  of 
sp.  gr.  1’044,  decomposed  14.8  grains  of  crystallized  subcarbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  as  153  grains  of  the  salt  are  equivalent  to  50 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  one  pint  of  lemon  juice,  weighing  oz.  15. 
dr.  6|.  will  decompose  a few  grains  more  than  dr.  6 of  chalk  ; 
the  citrate  of  lime  formed  requires  about  fluid  oz.  4|  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  for  its  decomposition  ; or  for  every  drachm  of 
chalk  used,  nearly  fl.  dr.  6 of  the  diluted  acid  must  be  em- 
ployed; it  is  necessary  to  use  this  quantity  of  acid,  even  sup- 
posing any  of  the  chalk  to  remain  undecomposed  by  the  lemon 
juice.  Those  who  prepare  citric  acid  on  the  large  scale  employ 
chalk  which  has  been  finely  powdered,  or  whiting;  it  is  not 
requisite  that  it  should  undergo  the  process  of  elutriation. 
Lemon  juice  of  the  strength  above  mentioned  is  almost  pre- 
cisely equal  in  strength  to  distilled  vinegar  of  sp.gr.  l*009j 
100  parts  of  the  former  decompose  14.8  grains  of  crystallized 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  a similar  quantity  of  the  latter  14.5 
grains  of  the  same  salt. 

Qualities. — Citric  acid  is  colourless,  inodorous,  extremely 
sour  ; the  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a right  rhombic  prism, 
but  which  usually  exhibits  the  planes  described  in  the  annexed 
figure:  M & M' being  the  lateral  primary  planes. 
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By  exposure  to  a damp  atmosphere  the  crystals  absorb  mois- 
ture. An  ounce  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  60®,  dissolves 
about  dr.  10  of  crystallized  citric  acid,  and  when  boiling,  nearly 
twice  its  weight.  The  solution,  like  lemon  juice,  decomposes 
and  becomes  mouldy  by  keeping.  One  drachm  of  the  crystals 
of  this  acid  saturate  almost  exactly  two  drachms  of  crystallized 
subcarbonate  of  soda.  Nine  drachms  and  a half  of  citric  acid, 
dissolved  in  a pint  of  distilled  water,  give  a solution  equal  in 
strength  to  lemon  juice. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  equivalent  proportions  of 
crystallized  citric  acid,  lemon  juice,  and  solution  of  citric  acid 
prepared  as  above,  necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  alkaline 
salts  named  : 


A Scruple  of 

Lemon  Juice  or  Solu- 
tion of  Citric  Acid. 

Citric  Acid. 

Carbonate  of  Potash 

f 3 iijss 

gr.  15 

Subcarbonate  of 
Potash 

f 3 iiij 

gr.  18 

Subcarbonate  of 

f3vi 

gr.  26 

Ammonia 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  above  statements  the  carbo- 
nate of  potash  is  considered  as  crystallized  ; the  subcarbonate 
as  dry,  but  containing  as  it  usually  does,  about  16  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia  as  semitransparent  and 
moderately  hard  ; if  it  be  opaque  and  powdery,  the  change  is 
owing  to  the  loss  of  ammonia,  and  its  saturating  power  is  con- 
sequently diminished,  and  to  an  uncertain  extent. 

Composition. — Citric  acid,  like  the  acetic,  is  a compound  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  The  proportions  are  as  follows  ; 

Oxygen. ..  .55.18  or  Oxygen ..  .4  atoms  8X4=32 
Hydrogen..  3.44  Hydrogen  2 ditto  1X2=  2 

Carbon  . . . .41.38  Carbon  . . .4  ditto  6X4=24 


100.00  Weight  of  atom  =58 

In  the  crystallized  state  it  consists  of 

Citric  acid. . . .76.32  or  .1  atom  acid  =58 
Water 23.68  2 atoms  water  9X2=18 


100.00  Weight  of  atom  =76 
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. Incompatibles. — Citric  acid  is  incompatible  with  all  alkaline 
solutions  and  substances,  converting  them  into  citrates,  as  am- 
monia, potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  barytes,  &c.  It  decom- 
poses the  alkaline,  earthy,  and  probably  all  the  metallic  carbo- 
nates, most  acetates,  the  alkaline  sulphurets  and  soaps.  It  is 
also  incompatible  with  tartrate  of  potash,  which  it  converts 
into  citrate  and  supertartrate  of  potash. 

Adulteration. — If  it  be  mixed  with  any  crystallized  sulphate, 
or  if  it  retain  any  accidental  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution 
will  give  a precipitate  with  muriate  of  barytes,  which  is  insolu- 
ble in  muriatic  acid.  Tartaric  acid  being  cheaper  than  citric, 
the  former  may  be  mixed  with  or  substituted  for  the  latter  ; tar- 
taric acid  will  be  detected  by  mixing  a solution  of  the  sus- 
spccted  acid  with  one  of  nitrate,  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash  ; 
if  minute  crystals  be  deposited,  we  may  conclude  that  the  acid 
in  question  contained  tartaric  acid,  or  consisted  of  it.  This  may 
be  confirmed  by  saturating  a little  of  the  suspected  acid  with 
solution  of  potash,  and  boiling  it  with  a dilute  solution  of  muri- 
ate of  platina  ; if  tartaric  acid  be  present  a black  precipitate  of 
protoxide  of  platina  will  be  formed. 

Medicinal  Uses. — It  is  employed  as  a refrigerant,  combined 
with  potash  or  ammonia  in  the  proportions  already  sthted.  Half 
an  ounce  of  lemon  juice  thus  saturated  is  generally  esteemed 
a dose. 


Acid u ill  Muriaticiiiiij 
Muriatic  Acid. 

Take  of  dried  Muriate  of  Soda,  two  pounds, 

Sulphuric  Acid  bj/  weight,  twenty  ounces. 
Distilled  water,  a pint  and  a half ; 

First  mix  the  acid  with  half  a pint  of  the  water  in  a 
glass  retort,  and  to  these,  when  cold,  add  the  muriate  of 
soda ; pour  the  remainder  of  the  \yater  into  a receiver  ; 
then,  adapting  the  retort  to  it,  let  the  muriatic  acid  distil 
into  the  water  from  a sand  bath,  the  heat  being  gradually 
raised  until  the  retort  becomes  red  hot. 

The  specific  gravity  of  muriatic  acid  is  to  that  of  dis- 
tilled water  as  1T60  to  TOGO. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  trains  of  crystallized 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  are  saturated  by  100  grains  of  this 
acid. 
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Process. — The  nature  of  common  salt,  and  the  production  of 
muriatic  acid,  are  explained  by  two  theories,  both  of  which  I 
shall  state,  because,  from  the  name  of  muriate  of  soda  which  the 
College  retain  for  common  salt,  it  would  appear,  that  as  a body, 
they  have  not  adopted  the  generally  received  doctrines  of  Sir  H. 
Davy  on  these  subjects. 

On  the  supposition  that  rnuriatic  acid  is  an  undecomposed 
body,  the  explanation  of  its  production  is  the  following  : com- 
mon salt  or  muriate  of  soda  is  a compound  of  muriatic  acid  and 
soda,  and  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  this,  owing 
to  its  greater  affinity  for  soda,  expels  the  muriatic  acid  from  it, 
which,  being  gaseous,  and  having  considerable  affinity  for  water, 
rises  in  the  state  of  vapour  with  it,  and  is  condensed  in  the  re- 
ceiver into  liquid  muriatic  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  and  soda 
remain  in  the  retort  in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

This  process  will  be  explained  by  the  annexed  diagram : 


Muriate 
of  Soda. 


Liquid  Muriatic  Add 

, ^ ^ 

TMuriatic  Acid.  Water. 

1 I Diluted 

^ Sulphuric 
I Acid. 

i_Soda.  Sulphuric  Acid.  J 

' V > 

Dry  Sulphate  of  Soda. 


According  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  II.  Davy,  now  generally  adopt- 
ed, common  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  is  a compound  of  36 
chlorine  and  24  of  the  metallic  body  sodium  ; liquid  sulphuric 
acid  consists  of  40  parts  of  dry  acid  and  9 of  water,  the  water 
being  composed  of  1 of  hydrogen  and  8 of  oxygen  j when  these 
quantities  of  common  salt  and  liquid  sulphuric  acid  act  upon  each 
other,  the  water  and  chloride  of  sodium  are  both  decomposed  ^ the 
1 of  hydrogen  uniting  with  36  of  chlorine  constitute  37  of  muriatic 
acid  gas,  and  the  8 of  oxygen  with  the  24  of  sodium  form  32  of 
oxide  of  sodium  or  soda.  The  37  of  muriatic  acid  gas  combining 
with  the  water  used  in  diluting  the  acid,  rise  with  it  in  the  state 
of  vapour,  and  by  condensation  in  the  receiver,  liquid  muriatic 
acid  IS  produced  ; the  40  parts  of  dry  sulphuric  acid  uniting  with 
the  32  of  soda,  form  72  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  which  remain  in 
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37  Muriatic  Acid  Gas 


'~36  Chlorine 


1 Hydrogen' 

8 Oxygen 

9 Water 


60  Chloride 
of  Sodium. 


24  Sodium 
8 Oxygen 


49  Liquid 
)>■  Sulphuric 


Acid. 


32  Soda 


40  Dry  Sul- 

Soda  phuric  Acid 


72  Dry  Sulphate  of  Soda. 


In  preparing  this  acid,  it  is,  I think,  more  couvenient  to  mix 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  water  in  a separate  vessel  than  in  the 
retort ; to  introduce  the  salt  first  into  the  retort  and  to  pour  the 
acid  upon  it ; and  to  put  less  water  into  the  receiver  and  more 
into  the  retort. 

Qualities. — Muriatic  acid,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  colourless  ; 
it  emits  white  suffocating  fumes,  which  turn  vegetable  blues 
red,  its  taste  is  strongly  sour  and  acrid  ; when  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*160  as 
directed  by  the  College,  a lluidounce  weighs  about  527  grains  ; 
it  is  stated  that  100  grains  saturate  124  of  crystallized  subcar. 
bonate  of  soda,which,  from  some  indirect  experiments,  I believe 
to  be  not  quite  correct.  By  the  French  chemists  it  is  termed  hy- 
drochloric acid,  to  express  its  nature.  It  acts  upon  and  dissolves 
several  metals  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  water.  Thus  iron,  zinc,  and  tin,  are  readily 
dissolved  by  it ; it  acts  but  slowly  upon  copper,  but  dissolves  its 
oxides  with  facility.  Its  saline  compounds  are  termed  muriates, 
and  most  of  them  suffer  decomposition  when  heated,  as  I shall 
explain  when  describing  the  properties  of  muriate  of  lime. 

Composition. — Muriatic  acid  gas  is  composed  of  equal  volumes 
of  hydrogen  gas  and  chlorine  gas  ; and  the  combination  takes 
place  without  alteration  of  volume.  By  weight  it  consists  nearly 


Liquid  muriatic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-160  is  composed  of  nearly 
32*4  of  muriatic  acid  gas  and  67-6  water. 

Adulteration. — This  acid,  as  usually  met  with,  has  a yellow 
tinge,  which  is  owing  either  to  the  presence  of  chlorine  or  of  per- 


of. 


Hydrogen  2*7  or  1 atom  of  Hydrogen 
Chlorine  97*3  1 do.  of  Chlorine 


100*0  Number  representing  its  atom  ~ 37 
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oxide  of  iron  ; if  the  former  be  present,  it  may  sometimes  be  de- 
termined by  the  smell,  or  by  its  power  of  dissolving  gold  leaf ; 
the  latter  is  detected  by  the  addition  of  solution  of  ammonia, 
which, when  added  slightly  in  excess  throws  down  the  peroxide  of 
iron  of  a reddish  yellow  colour.  It  sometimes  also  contains  sulphu- 
ric acid  ; this  is  discoverable  by  adding  a solution  of  muriate  of 
barytes  to  a portion  of  the  acid  diluted  with  4 or  5 parts  of  dis- 
tilled water.  This  dilution  is  requisite,  because  the  acid,  when 
concentrated  attracts  the  water  from  the  solution  of  muriate  of 
barytes,  and  causing  it  to  crystallize,  gives  a fallacious  appear- 
ance of  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Incompatihles. — This  acid  is  incompatible  with  alkalies,  most 
earths,  oxides  and  their  carbonates ; sulphuret  of  potash,  tar- 
trate of  potash,  tartarized  antimony,  tartarized  iron,  nitnate  of 
silver,  and  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead. 

Officinal  Preparations. — Ferrum  Ammoniatum.  — Tinctura 
Ferri  muriatis. 

Medicinal  uses. — According  to  Dr.  Paris,  it  may  be  advanta- 
geously employed  in  malignant  cases  of  scarlatina  and  typhus, 
and  mixed  with  a strong  infusion  of  quassia,  he  considers  it  to 
be  the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  preventing  the  generation  of 
worms.  Dose  niv. — xx.  frequently  repeated. 


Acidum  Nitricum. 

Nitric  Acid. 

Take  of  dried  Nitrate  of  Potash, 

Sulphuric  acid,  each  Weight,  two  pounds ; 
Mix  them  in  a glass  retort,  and  distil  the  nitric  acid  in  a 
sand  bath,  until  a red  vapour  arises.  Then,  having  added 
an  ounce  of  dry  nitrate  of  potash,  distil  the  acid  again  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  specific  gravity  of  nitric  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled 
water,  as  1*500  to  1*000. 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  grains  of  crystallized  subcar- 
bonate of  soda,  are  saturated  by  100  grains  of  this  acid. 


Process.  Tlie  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash directed  to  be  used,  are  so  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two 
atoms  of  the  former  and  one  atom  of  the  latter,  that  in  explana- 
tion I shall  so  consider  them.  Nincfy-eight  parts  of  liquid  suU 
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phuric  acid,  consist  of  80  of  dry  acid  and  18  of  water  .'  102 
of  nitrate  of  potash  are  composed  of  64  of  dry  nitric  acid  and 
48  of  potash,  and  when  these  quantities  of  the  acid  and  salt  are 
heated  together,  double  deconapositiou  takes  place  ; the  80  of 
dry  sulphuric  acid,  (two  atoms,)  combine  with  48  of  potash, 
(one  atom,)  and  form  128  of  dry  bisulphate  or  supersulphate  of 
potash,  which  salt  remains  in  the  retort.  The  34  of  dry  nitric 
acid  (one  atom)  unite  and  rise  with  18  of  water  (two  atoms), 
and  are  condensed  into  a compound  of  72  parts  of  liquid  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*300. 


72  Liquid  Nitric  Acid. 


f 18  Water 
98  Liquid  j 
Sulphuric-^ 

. Acid  I 80  Dry  Sulphuric 
L Acid 


34  Dry  Nitric  Acid" 


48  Potash 
■V 


128  Bisulphate  of  Potash, 


102  Ni- 
trate  of 
Potash 


It  is  useless  and  inconvenient  to  mix  an  additional  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  potash  with  the  nitric  acid,  and  tore-distil  it;  for  the 
acid  procured  never  contains  any  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  correctly 
stated,  that  100  grains  of  nitric  acid  saturate  212  of  crystallized 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  the  theoretical  quantity  being  only  half 
a grain  more.  A fluidounce  of  the  acid  weighs  about  1 oz.  3 dr. 
1 scr. 

Nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-500  is,  I believe,  the  strongest  pro- 
curable ; and  an  atom  of  nitric  acid  requires  two  atoms  of  water 
for  its  condensation  ; but  an  atom  of  sulphuric  acid  takes  only 
one,  and  this  difference  will  explain  the  necessity  of  using  so 
much  sulphuric  acid  on  account  of  the  water  it  contains,  when 
no  means  are  provided  for  condensing  the  gaseous  elements  of 
nitric  acid  by  passing  them  into  water  in  a Woulfe’s  apparatus. 
This  latter  is  the  method  practised  by  those  who  prepare  this 
acid  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  they  thus  save  half  the  ex- 
pense of  sulphuric  acid. 

Twenty-four  ounces  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  an  equal  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  the  proportions  ordered  by  the  College,  should 
yield,  according  to  the  diagram  above  given,  very  nearly  16  oz. 
1 dr.  2 scr.  of  liquid  nitric  acid.  I have  never  procured  more 
than  16oz.  6 dr.  The  deficiency,  amounting  to  3 dr.  2 scr., 
arises  from  the  decomposition  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  loss  un- 
avoidable in  the  operation. 

Qualities. — Liquid  nitric  acid,  usually  called  merely  nitric 
acid,  is  a dense  colourless  fluid  ; it  emits  white  disagreeable 
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fames ; Us  taste  is  extremely  sour  and  acrid,  and  the  skin  is 
iadelihly  tinged  of  a )'ellow  colour  by  it.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  it  attracts  water,  for  which  it  has  considerable  affinity  ; 
and  when  they  are  suddenly  mixed,  heat  is  evolved. 

Nitric  acid  has  usually  a yellowish  tint,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a small  and  unimportant  quantity  of  nitrous  acid,  formed  by 
the  partial  decomposition  of  a little  of  the  nitric  acid  during  its 
preparation.  If  the  coloured  nitric  acid  be  moderately  heated 
in  a retort,  nitric  oxide  is  expelled,  and  it  is  rendered  colour- 
less. By  exposure  to  light,  and  especially  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  nitric  acid  becomes  first  of  a straw  colour,  and  then  of 
a deep  orange ; and  this  change  is  owing  to  the  evolution  of 
oxygen,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  nitrous  acid.  If  con- 
centrated, it  does  not  act  upon  the  metals  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ; but  when  a little  water  is  added,  most  of  them  decom- 
pose a portion  of  it,  and  the  water  also  ; and  combining  with 
the  oxygen  of  both,  they  are  either  oxidized  and  remain  inso- 
luble, or  dissolved  and  converted  into  nitrates  by  the  nitric  acid 
remaining  undecomposed ; during  this  action  nitric  oxide  gas 
(nitrous  gas)  is  given  out,  which  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  forms  rod  nitrous  acid  vapour.  Nitric  acid  is  decom- 
posed by  some  combustible  bodies  with  great  rapidity,  as  by 
charcoal,  phosphorus,  and  sugar. 

Composition. — Dry  nitric  acid,  as  it  exists  in  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash and  other  nitrates  destitute  of  water,  is  composed  of  nearly 

Oxygen  74  or  of  5 atoms  of  oxygen  8 X 5 — 40 

Azote  26  1 atom  of  azote  — 14 


100  Weight  of  its  atom—  54 

The  elements  of  nitric  acid  are  incapable  of  existing  in  the 
proportions  above  stated,  unless  combined  with  a salifiable  base 
as  with  potash,  forming  nitrate  of  potash,  or  with  water  const! ’ 
tuUng  liquid  nitric  acid;  this,  when  of  the  greatest  strength 
or  of  sp.  gr,  1*500,  is  composed  of  ^ ’ 

Nitric  Acid  75  or  of  1 atom  of  nitric  acid  — 54 
Water  25  2 atoms  of  water  9 X 2 — ] 8 


100 


Weight  of  its  atom=72 


MuUeration.~U  pure  nitrate  of  potash  be  employed  in  the 
College  process,  the  mtric  acid  obtained  is  perfectly  free  from 

‘ acid,‘^„hicl,,  as  already 

not  ced,  IS  quite  unimportant.  The  impurities  usually  occurini 

acids  ThTf?  “•  ?! 

acids.  The  former  is  detected  by  muriate  or  nitrate  of  barytes 
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after  diluting  the  acid  with  5 or  6 times  its  quantity  of  water. 
This  dilution  is  requisite,  for  a reason  already  stated,  when 
treating  of  muriatic  acid.  If  muriatic  acid  be  present,  it  is  im- 
mediately discovered  by  adding  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  diluted  acid,  this  occasioning  a white  precipitate  of  chloride 
of  silver.  ? 

Incompatibles. — It  has  been  already  observed,  that,  when  mo- 
derately diluted,  this  acid  is  readily  decomposed  by  most 
metals  ; but  it  has  no  action  upon  platina  or  gold,  and  they,  of 
course,  do  not  decompose  it.  When  mixed  with  muriatic  acid, 
both  suffer  decomposition,  and  chlorine  and  nitrous  acid  result. 
The  mixture  is  called  aqua  regia  and  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
it  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  both  platina  and  gold.  The 
action  of  combustible  bodies  upon  this  acid  has  already  been 
adverted  to.  It  is  incompatible  with  sulphate  of  iron,  the 
protoxide  of  which  decomposes  it,  and  combining  with  its 
oxygen,  becomes  peroxide,  and  the  colour  of  the  solution 
changes  from  green  to  yellowish  red.  It  acts  strongly  upon 
spirit  of  wine,  and  by  their  mutual  decomposition  nitric  aether 
is  formed.  Oxides,  earths,  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates,  are 
incompatible  with  this  acid,  and  sulphurets  are  decomposed  by 
it.  It  decomposes  the  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  of  potash, 
expelling  the  acetic  acid,  and  forming  nitrate  of  lead  and  of 
potash. 

Pharmaceutic  uses. — Nitric  acid  is  employed  in  several  pre- 
parations ; as,  Argenti  Nitras,  Liquor  Ferri  Alkalini,  Hydrar- 
gyri  Nitrico-oxydum,  Spiritus  iEtheris  Nitrici,  and  Unguentum 
Hydrargyri  nitratis.  It  is  sometimes  employed  externally  as  an 
escharotic.  For  other  medicinal  uses,  see  Diluted  Nitric  Acid. 


Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum. 

Diluted  Nitric  Acid. 

Take  of  Nitric  acid  a fluidounce. 

Distilled  water  nine  fluidounces ; 
Mix  them. 


Composition. — One  hundred  grains  of  this  diluted  acid  con- 
tain nearly  14‘3  of  the  concentrated  acid,  and  consequently 
saturate  about  30^  grains  of  crystallized  subcarbonate  of  soda  ; 
bv  weight,  therefore,  their  respective  strengths  are  to  each 
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other  almost  exactly  as  1 to  7:  the  speciEc  gravity  of  the  diluted 
acid  is  1‘080,  and  each  fluidrachm  contains  nearly  8^  grams  of 
the  concentrated  acid,  saturating  18  grains  of  crystallized  sub- 

carbodate  of  soda.  i.i  • x- 

Medicinal  wse.— This  acid  is  a very  powerful  antiphlogistic 

remedy,  and  is  probably  serviceable  in  restraining  the  progress 
of  syphilis,  when  an  impaired  constitution  or  other  circum- 
stances render  the  exhibition  of  mercury  improper.  When 
sufficiently  diluted,  it  forms  an  excellent  lotion  for  old  indolent 
ulcers.  It  is  expectorant,  and  is  occasionally  used  with  success 
in  counteracting  the  consecutive  effects  of  opium.  Dose  rri  x. 
to  xl. 


Acidum  Sulphuiicum  Dllutum. 

Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid, 

Take  of  Sulphuric  acid  a fluldounce  and  a half. 

Distilled  water  fourteen  tiuidounces  and  a half; 
Mix  them,  adding  the  acid  to  the  water  gradually. 


Composilion. — One  hundred  grains  of  sulphuric  acid  saturate 
312  grains  of  crystallized  subcarbonate  of  soda;  and  as  100 
grains  of  the  diluted  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  contain  16 
grains  of  the  concentrated,  they  saturate  nearly  50  of  the 
subcarbonate  ; and  a fluidrachm  of  the  weak  acid,  contain- 
ing 10  grains  of  the  strong,  will  of  course  saturate  31  grains  of 
the  crystallized  subcarbonate. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  possesses  the  antiseptic  and  refrigerant 
virtues  common  to  other  acids  ; and  it  has  astringent  properties 
that  render  it  a most  valuable  medicine  in  weakness  and  relax- 
ation of  the  digestive  organs,  in  colliquative  sw’eats,  and  in 
internal  hasraorrhage.  See  Infusion  of  Roses.  Dose  nt  x.  to  xl. 

Sulphuric  acid,  sometimes  called  liquid  sulphuric  acid,  and 
often  oil  of  vitriol,  is  a colourless,  transparent,  inodorous,  cor- 
rosive fluid,  of  an  oily  consistence.  Its  specific  gravity  at  60“ 
is  to  that  of  water  as  1’8485  to  1000.  If  it  exceed  this,  its 
purity  may  lie  suspected.  Its  acid  properties  are  very  strong, 
so  that  a single  drop  gives  to  a large  quantity  of  water  the  power 
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of  reddening  vegetable  blue  colours;  but  when  undiluted  it 
has  the  property  of  turning  vegetable  yellow  colours  brown,  as 
the  alkalies  do.  Its  boiling  point  is  about  590°. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  great  affinity  for  water.  By  exposure  to 
the  air,  in  an  open  vessel,  it  imbibes  one-third  of  its  weight  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  more  than  six  times  its  weight  in  a 
twelvemonth.  When  one  part  of  water  is  suddenly  mixed  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  both  of  the  temperature 
of  50°,  it  is  raised  to  300° ; but,  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  the 
greatest  heat  is  excited  by  mixing  73  parts  of  acid  with  27  of 
water.  The  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  always  occu- 
pies less  space  than  before  combination,  and  the  last-mentioned 
proportions  more  especially,  for  the  highest  temperature  is 
always  succeeded  by  the  greatest  condensation. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon  the  metals  at 
ordinary  temperatures  ; but  at  a boiliug  heat  many  of  them 
decompose  it,  and  are  oxidized  by  combining  with  a portion  of 
its  oxygen,  while  sulphurous  acid  is  given  out  in  the  gaseous 
state.  When  diluted,  it  readily  dissolves  those  metals  which 
decompose  water  by  its  agency,  with  (he  evolution  of  hydrogen 
gas,  as  iron  and  zinc  ; and  it  dissolves  the  oxides  of  most  other 
metals.  It  readily  combines  with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and 
forms  with  them  various  important  salts. 

Most  vegetable  and  animal  substances  decompose  sulphuric 
acid,  on  account  of  the  carbon  they  contain  ; and  this  renders 
the  acid  of  a dark  colour.  Although  sulphuric  acid  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  colourless,  yet  the  slight  colour  which  it  often  ac- 
quires from  the  circumstance  just  mentioned,  does  not  materially 
deteriorate  its  quality  or  reduce  its  strength. 

Sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  alcohol ; and  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
duct depends  upon  (he  relative  proportions  employed.  If  three 
measures  of  the  acid  be  heated  in  a retort,  with  one  measure  of 
alcohol,  bicarburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  very  plentifully  evolved  ; 
but  w hen  the  proportions  are  one  measure  of  acid  to  two  measures 
of  alcohol,  then  sulphuric  aether  is  formed. 

Pharmaceutical  uses. — Sulphuric  acid  is  employed  in  pre- 
paring Acidum  Citricum,  Acidum  Muriaticum,  Acidum  Nitricurn, 
AcidumTartaricum,  vEther  rectificatus,  Antimonii  Sulphuretum 
praecipitatum,  Ferri  Sulphas,  Hydrargyri  Oxymurias,  Infusum 
Rosae,  Potass®  Carbonas,  Sulphas  and  Supersulphas,  Sod®  Car-, 
bonas  and  Sulphas,  Zinci  Sulphas. 

Incompatibles. — All  substances  that  combine  with  this  acid 
are  of  course  incompatible  with  it;  such,  as  already  mentioned, 
are  most  of  the  metals,  their  oxides,  some  of  the  earths,  their 
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carbonates,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates.  The  solutions  of 
acetate  of  lead  and  of  muriate  of  lime,  are  decomposed  by 
it,  white  precipitates  of  sulphate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  lime 
being  obtained.  Its  presence  is  detected  by  the  action  of 
barytic  salts,  with  the  base  of  which  it  forms  sulphate  of 
barytes,  soluble  only  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Adulteration. — Sulphuric  acid  always  contains  sulphate  of 
lead,  derived  from  the  chambers  in  Avhich  it  is  manufactured, 
and  some  sulphate  of  potash  : they  generally  amount  to  3 or  4 
per  cent.  When  water  is  added  to  the  acid,  the  sulphate  of 
lead  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  white  insoluble  powder,  from 
which  the  diluted  acid  should  be  poured  off  for  use.  If  sul- 
phate of  potash  should  be  fraudulently  mixed  with  the  acid, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  specific  gravity,  the  best  method 
of  detecting  it  is  to  saturate  the  acid  with  ammonia,  and  expel 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  formed,  by  putting  it  into  a crucible 
and  subjecting  it  to  a red  heat; — the  sulphate  of  potash  will 
remain  in  the  crucible. 


Aciduin  Tartaricum. 

Tartaric  Acid. 

Take  of  Supertartrate  of  potash  two  pounds  and  a half, 
Boiling  distilled  water  three  gallons, 

Prepared  chalk  a pound. 

Sulphuric  acid  a pound  ; 

Boil  the  supertartrate  of  potash  in  two  gallons  of  the 
distilled  water,  and  add  the  prepared  chalk  gradually,  until 
bubbles  cease  to  be  evolved ; set  by  the  mixture,  that  the 
tartrate  of  lime  may  subside ; pour  off  the  liquor,  and  wash 
the  tartrate  of  lime  frequently  with  distilled  water,  until  it 
becomes  tasteless.  Then  pour  upon  it  the  sulphuric  acid, 
dduted  with  a gallon  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  set  it 
1^  for  twenty-four  hours,  frequently  stirring  it.  Strain 
the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  in  a water-bath,  in  order  that 
crystals  may  form. 


Tartar,  cream  of  tartar,  or  supertartrate  of  potash,  called  in 
correct  terms  bitartrate  of  potash,  is  a welliknown  acidulous 
salt  deposited  from  wine.  It  occurs  in  the  state  of  small 
crystals,  the  form  of  which  I shall  give  in  a succeeding  page. 

c 
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Water  dissolves  it  but  very  sparingly;  but  the  solution  reddens 
litmus  paper. 

Composition, — This  salt  is  composed  of  tartaric  acid  and 
potash,  the  former  being  in  sufficient  quantity  to  saturate  twice 
the  actual  quantity  of  the  latter;  and  hence  it  is  termed  bi- 
tartrate.  It  consists  of 

Tartaric  acid  70‘15  or  2 atoms  of  tartaric  acid  ...  67  X 2:ir  134 


Potash  ....25‘13  I atom  of  potash ,...nr  48 

Water  .....  4’72.  1 atom  of  water — 9 


lOO'OO  Weight  of  the  atom  — 191 

Process. — The  excess  of  tartaric  acid  decomposes  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  carbonic  acid  being  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state, 
and  tartrate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  owing  to  its  insolubility. 
The  bitartrate  of  potash  thus  losing  one  half  of  its  acid,  is 
reduced  to  the  state  of  simple  tartrate,  and  remains  in  the  solu- 
tion from  which  the  tartrate  of  lime  separates. 


Bitartrate 
of  Potash. 


Tartrate  of  Potash.  Carbonic  Acid  Gas 
Tartaric  Acid  Lime 


■■V" 


Tartrate  of  Lime. 


Chalk 

or 

Carbonate 
of  Lime 


The  tartrate  of  lime  thus  formed,  when  mixed  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  is  decomposed  owing  to  the  superior  affinity  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  for  lime,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  precipitating, 
the  tartaric  acid  remains  in  solution  : 


Tartrate 

of 

Lime 


Solution  of  Tartaric  Acid. 



f Tartaric  Acid 

) 

I 

(_Lime 

i 


Water 


'I 

I 


Sulphuric  AcidJ 


V — “7 — 

Sulphate  of  Lime. 


Diluted 

Sulphuric 

Acid 


In  the  process  adopted  by  the  College  only  one  half  of  the 
tartaric  acid  is  procured  ; but,  in  order  to  prevent  waste,  the 
solution  remaining  after  the  formation  of  the  tartrate  of  lime, 
should  be  evaporated  to  obtain  crystals  of  tartrate  of  potash. 
(Vide  Potassae  Tartras.)  The  excess  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  30 
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ounces  of  the  supertartrate,  directed  by  the  College,  amounts  to 
rather  more  than  10  oz.  4 dr.,  requiring  nearly  8 oz.  of  carbonate 
of  lime  (chalk  or  whiting)  for  their  conversion  into  tartrate  ot 
lime  and  the  tartrate  of  lime  obtained,  must  be  decomposed  by 
8 oz.’by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water  ; or  what- 
ever may  be  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  that  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  must  be  equal  to  it.  ^ 

Tartaric  acid  is  colourless,  inodorous,  and  very 
sour  to  the  taste  ; it  occurs  in  crystals  of  considerable  size,  the 
primary  form  of  which  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 

Fig.  1 exhibits  the  crystal  as  usually 
modified,  with  the  planes  symmetri- 
cally placed.  Fig.  2 exhibits  the  same 
modified  form,  with  the  planes  irregu- 
larly disposed,  as  they  appear  in  most 
of  the  crystals,  the  corresponding 
planes  in  both  being  marked  with  the 
same  letters.  This  affords  another  in- 
stance of  irregularity,  which  renders  it 
not  easy  immediately  to  perceive  the 
relations  of  the  several  planes  to  each 
other. 

P on  M,  or  M'  . . . . 97“  10' 

M on  M' 88  30 

P on  e or  e'. . . . . . . 128  15 

P on  a 134  50 

Pon/j 100  47 

Tartaric  acid  does  not  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
water  at  60"  dissolves  about  one  fifth  of  its  weight  of  it,  and  boil- 
ing water  much  more  ; the  solution  acts  strongly  upon  vegetable 
blue  colours  ; and  becomes  mouldy  by  keeping.  At  a high  tem- 
perature tartaric  acid  is  decomposed,  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric 
also  decompose  it,  and  by  combining  with  a portion  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  latter,  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid. 

Supertartrate  of  potash  when  moistened  with  water,  and  tar- 
taric acid  when  dissolved  in  it,  readily  act  upon  and  dissolve 
those  metals  which  decompose  water,  such  as  iron  and  zinc  ; the 
supersalt  and  acid  alsp  combine  with  the  oxides  of  most  other 
metals,  the  alkalies,  and  with  many  of  the  earths ; they  both 
decompose  the  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates,  as  subcarbonate 
of  potash  and  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig,  2. 
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Composition. — Tartaric  acid  uncombined  with  M'ater,  as  it 
exists  in  tartrate  of  potash,  is  composed  of 

Oxygen ....  59'70  or  5 atoms  of  oxygen . . 8 X 5 ~ 40 
Hydrogen  . . 4*48  3 atoms  of  hydrogen  1 X 3 — 3 

Carbon  ....  35‘82  4 atoms  of  carbon  . .6  X 4 = 24 


lOO'OO  Weight  of  its  atom  ” 67 

In  the  state  of  crystals  the  acid  consists  of 

Dry  acid. . . . 88'16  or  1 atom  of  acid r=  67 

Water 11-84  or  1 atom  of  water zr  9 

100 '00  Weight  of  its  atom  ~ 76 

The  saturating  power  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid  is  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  crystallized  citric  acid  ; viz.  100  grains  of  the 
acid  saturate  200  of  crystallized  subcarbonate  of  soda. 

Incompatibles. — Tartaric  acid,  as  already  noticed,  combines 
with  alkalies  and  decomposes  their  carbonates ; its  effects  are 
similar  upon  most  earths  and  their  carbonates,  and  it  is 
therefore  incompatible  with  them.  It  decomposes  the  salts 
of  potash,  when  in  solution,  converting  them  into  bitartratc, 
which  is  quickly  precipitated  in  minute  crystals  ; it  also  gives 
immediate  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  lime  and  of  lead. 

Adulteration. — If  the  acid  have  been  carelessly  prepared,  it 
may  then  contain  sulphuric  acid  in  a state  of  mixture  ; this  will 
be  immediately  detected,  by  the  solution  affording,  with  muriate 
of  barytes,  a precipitate  insoluble  in  excess  of  muriatic  acid. 

Medicinal  uses. — This  acid  being  cheaper  than  citric  acid,  it  is 
sometimes  employed  instead  of  it,  especially  in  preparing  what 
are  called  sodaic  powders,  used  as  substitutes  for  soda  water. 
Supertartrate  of  potash  is  employed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  in 
preparing  Potassae  tartras.  Soda  tartarizata,  and  Antimonium 
tartarizatum. 


ALKALIES  AND  THEIR  SALTS. 


Liquor  Ammoniae. 

Solution  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia  eight  ounces, 

Fresh  lime  six  ounces, 

Water  four  pints ; 

Pour  a pint  of  the  water  upon  the  lime  ; then  cover  the 
vessel  and  set  it  by  for  an  hour ; afterwards  add  the  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  and  the  remainder  of  the  water  boiling 
hot,  and  again  cover  the  vessel ; when  the  liquor  is  cold 
strain  it ; then  distil  twelve  fluidounces  of  solution  of 
ammonia  into  a receiver,  the  heat  of  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed 50  degrees. 

The  specific  gravity  of  solution  of  ammonia  is  to  that  of 
distilled  water  as  0*960  to  1*000. 


Process. — Muriate  of  ammonia,  frequently  called  sal  ammo- 
niac, is  a compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia  or  the  volatile 
alkali ; when  mixed  with  lime  it  is  decomposed  on  account  of 
the  stronger  affinity  of  muriatic  acid  for  lime  than  for  ammonia ; 
until  the  mixture  is  subjected  to  distillation,  it  consists  of  am- 
monia and  muriate  of  lime,  with  some  excess  of  the  earth  ; and 
when  it  is  heated  in  the  retort,  the  ammonia,  being  volatile,  rises 
in  the  gaseous  state,  and  combining  with  the  water,  they  are  to- 
gether condensed  in  the  receiver  and  form  solution  of  ammonia. 
The  muriate  of  lime,  not  being  volatile,  remains  with  a part  of 
the  water  in  the  retort. 

Solution  of  Ammonia. 

( > 

f Ammonia  Water 

Muriate  j 

of  < 

Ammonia  | 

l^Muriatic  Acid  Lime 


Muriate  of  Lane. 
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Animoniaral  gas  U transparent,  colourless,  and  of  course  in- 
visible. Its  sp.  gr.  compared  with  atmospheric  air  is  as  0‘6931 
to  I'OOO,  and  100  cubic  inches  weigh  18*08  grains  ; its  smell  is 
extremely  pungent,  and  its  taste  acrid  : an  animal  immersed  in 
it  is  quickly  killed ; it  extinguishes  flame,  but  a taper  is  en- 
larged in  it  before  it  goes  out.  It  is  very  rapidly  condensed  by 
water,  and  the  solution,  as  well  as  the  gas,  possesses  properties 
which  are  most  distinctly  alkaline,  turning  vegetable  yellow  co- 
lours brown,  blues  green,  and  by  combining  with  acids  it  destroys 
their  power  of  reddening  vegetable  blue  colours.  When  sub- 
jected to  a pfessure  of  about  6’5  atmospheres  at  the  temperature 
of  50°,  ammoniacal  gas  was  found  by  Mr.  Faraday  to  become  a 
colourless  transparent  fluid,  having  a sp.  gr.  of  0*760.  The 
aqueous  solution  decomposes  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  still 
more  readily  by  heat,  the  ammonia  being  dissipated  in  the  elas- 
tic or  gaseous  form.  When  ammoniacal  gas  is  mixed  with  oxy- 
gen gas,  and  fired  by  the  taper,  water  is  formed,  and  a^otiGgas 
left,  and  by  being  passed  through  a red  hot  porcclaine  tube,  it 
is  resolved  into  hydrogen  gas  and  azotic  gas. 

Composition. — Ammoniacal  gas  is  composed  of  nearly 

Hydrogen  . . 17*64  or  3 atoms  of  hydrogen  1 X 3z=  3 
Azote..  ...82*36  1 atom  of  azote = 14 

, 100*00  Weight  of  its  atom  = 17 

• * ' I • 

A solution  of  sp.gr.  0*060,  as  directed  in  the  Phannacopoeio, 
is  composed  very  nearly  of 

Ammoniacal  gas  ...  10 
Water 90 

100 

Incompatibles. — Liquor  Ammonias  is  of  course  incompatible 
with  all  acids,  and  with  the  solutions  in  them  of  most  earths  and 
metals,  but  it  does  not  decompose  the  saline  solutions  of  barytes 
or  lime. 

Adulteration. — The  only  adulteration  or  rather  impurity  to 
be  suspected  in  solution  of  ammonia,  is  a slight  admixture  of 
carbonate  of  ammouia  ; this  will  readily  be  detected  by  pouring 
it  into  lime  water,  or  into  a solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  carbonate 
of  lime  will  be  then  precipitated  by  double  decomposition. 

Officinal  preparations, — Liniraentum  Ammoniae,  Spiritus  Aur- 
monim  Succinatus,  Liuimentum  Camphorae  compositum,  Lini- 
nientum  Hydrargyri. 
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Medicinal  uses. — Liquor  ammoniae  is  stimulant,  rubefacient, 
and  antacid ; it  may  be  exhibited  in  milk,  water,  or  any  cold 
liquid  which  is  not  incompatible  with  it.  Dose  rq,  X.  to  Tq,  xxx. 
If  it  should  be  swallowed  by  mistake,  the  best  antidote  is  vine- 
gar or  lemon  juice. 


AmmSniae  Subcarbonas^ 

Subcarbonate  of  Ammmonia. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia  a pound. 

Prepared  chalk,  dried,  a pound  and  a half ; 

Rub  them  separately  into  powder  ; then  mix  them,  and 
sublime  with  a heat  gradually  raised  until  the  retort  be- 
comes red  hot. 


Process. — The  decomposition  which  occurs  may  be  explained 
in  two  modes,  and  I shall  first  state  the  most  simple,  although 
not  that  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  true  one.  Muri- 
ate of  ammonia  consists  of  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia  ; chalk  of 
carbonic  acid  and  lime,  forming  carbonate  of  lime  ; these,  when 
heated,  suffer  mutual  decomposition,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  muriate  of  lime  are  formed  ; the  former  being  volatile  sub- 
limes, and  is  condensed  in  the  upper  and  cool  part  of  the  vessel, 
while  the  latter  remains  unacted  upon  by  the  heat. 


Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 



'Ammonia 


Carbonic  Acid" 


Muriate 

of 

Ammonia. 


Muriatic  Acid 

'i 


Lime 


Muriate  of  Lime. 


Chalk 


or 


)>•  Carbonate 
of 

Lime. 


According  to  modern  views  the  decomposition  is  the  result  of 
more  complicated  affinities ; muriate  of  ammonia  consists  of 
muriatic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  chalk  of  carbonic  acid  and 
lime ; but  muriatic  acid  is  itself  a compound  of  chlorine  and 
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hydrogen,  and  lime  of  the  metallic  body  calcium,  and  oxygen. 
When  these  substances  act  upon  each  other,  the  muriate  of  am- 
monia and  the  carbonate  of  lime  are  not  only  decomposed,  but 
tlie  muriatic  acid  and  the  lime  also  ; the  hydrogen  of  the  former 
and  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  combine,  and  form  water,  which 
rises  in  rapour  and  is  condensed  with  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
while  the  chlorine  of  the  muriatic  acid  uniting  with  the  calcium 
of  the  lime,  they  form  chloride  of  calcium,  which  remains  in  the 
vessel  unacted  upon  by  the  heat ; the  compound  which  was  for- 
merly called  dry  muriate  of  lime,  being  now  according  to  more 
modem  and  correct  views  termed  chloride  of  calcium. 


Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 



Muriate 

of 

Ammonia 


Ammonia 


Carbonic  Acid' 


Water 



Muriatic 

Acid 


r Hydrogen  Oxygen  "1 


i 


Chalk 
or 

^Carbonate 
of 

Lime. 


Chlorine  Calcium 


1 


Lime 


J 


"V 


Chloride  of  Calcium. 

Qualities. — When  recently  prepared,  subcarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia is  a colourless  translucent  mass  of  a striated  or  crystalline 
appearance,  and  it  is  moderately  hard.  Its  smell  is  pungent,  and 
its  taste  sharp  and  penetrating ; turmeric  paper,  when  held  over 
it  is  turned  of  a reddish  brown  colour  by  the  ammonia  which 
escapes.  It  is  soluble  in  about  four  times  its  weight  of  cold 
water,  and  by  hot  water  it  is  decomposed  with  effervescence. 
When  the  bottle,  which  contains  this  salt,  is  frequently  opened, 
or  if  a small  quantity  of  it  be  kept  in  a large  bottle,  it  gradually 
becomesopaque  and  friable,  and  its  pungency  is  much  diminished; 
if  it  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  it  is  rendered  totally 
inodorous,  owing  to  the  escape  of  ammonia,  combined  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  than  exists  in  the  inodorous 
salt. 

Composition. — This  salt  consists,  in  its  perfect  state,  of 

Carbonic  acid  55*93  or  3 atoms  of  carbonic  acid  22  X 3:^66 

Ammonia. . . . 28*81  2 atoms  of  ammonia. ...  17  X 2 ~ 34 

Water 15*26  2 atoms  of  water 9X2:=18 


1 00*00 


Weight  of  its  atom  ^118 
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■ In  stating  the  nature  of  this  salt,  we  may  consider  it  either 
as  a sesquicarbonate,  or  as  constituted  of  an  atom  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  combined  with  one  atom  of  bicarbonate  and  two 
atoms  of  water : and  it  is  evident  that  the  name  of  subcar- 
bonale,  although  it  may  be  meant  to  express  its  alkaline  pro- 
perties, does  not  conyey  an  accurate  idea  of  its  nature.  If 
we  view  it  as  composed  of  carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  it  fpl- 
lows  as  a matter  of  course,  that  during  its  preparation  an  atom 
of  ammonia  has  escaped.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  rendered 
quite  inodorous  as  already  mentioned,  because  the  whole  of  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  flies  off,  leaving  only  the  bicarbonate  and- 
water,  composed  of 

Carbonic  acid  55-70  or  2 atoms  of  carbonic  acid  22X2~ 44 

Ammonia  ...  21*52  1 atom  of  ammonia —17 

Water 22*78  2 atoms  of  water 0X2~18 

100*00  Weight  of  its  atom— 79 

Incompatibles. — Subcarbonate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed 
by  acids,  by  potash  and  soda,  and  their  subcarbonates,  lime, 
lime  water,  solution  of  muri*dte  of  lime,  magnesia,  alum, 
acidulous  salts,  as  supertartrate  and  supersulphate  of  potash, 
and  solutions  of  iron,  except  the  tartarized  iron  ; oxymuriate  of 
mercury,  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  iron 
and  of  zinc,  are  also  incompatible  with  this  salt.  With  sulphate 
of  magnesia  it  affords  no  precipitate  and  probably  none  with 
the  alkaline  solution  of  iron  ; but  with  the  first  it  unites  to 
form  a double  salt,  and  perhaps  converts  the  subcarbonate  of 
potash  of  tlie  latter  compound  into  carbonate  by  yielding  its 
carbonic  acid. 

Adulteration, — It  would  be  difficult  to  mix  any  substance  with 
this  salt,  without  destroying  its  obvious  qualities  ; but  a large 
quantity  has  been  prepared  from  the  residue  of  the  gas-light 
companies’  works ; this  has  a disagreeable  smell,  from  which 
it  is  purified  with  difficulty. 

Officinal  preparations.  — Liquor  Ammoni®  subcarbonatis. 
Liquor  Ammoni®  acetatis,  Linimentum  Ammoni®  subcarbonatis, 
Cuprum  Ammoniatum. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  diaphoretic, 
poiyerfully  antacid,  and  in  large  doses  emetic.  In  the  form 
of  smelling  salts  it  is  useful  in  syncope  and  hysteria.  It  must 
not  be  kept  in  powdered  mixtures,  and  although  in  the  form  of 
pill  its  properties  are  longer  retained,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
eligible  mode  of  exhibiting  it.  Dose,  gr.  to  xx  xxx  grain* 
are  emetic. 
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Liquor  Ammonias  Subcarbonatis. 

Solution  of  Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  ammonia  four  ounces, 
Distilled  water  a pint ; 

Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  water,  and 
filter  the  solution  through  paper. 


This  solution  ought  not  to  be  prepared  in  large  quantities  at 
a time,  for  by  keeping,  or  rather  by  the  occasional  exposure  to 
air,  its  pungency  and  powers  suffer  diminution.  Dose,  xxx 
to  f3j»  in  any  bland  liquid.  This  solution  is  of  course  incom- 
patible with  the  substances  already  named  as  such  with  the 
subcarbonutc  of  ammonia. 


Liquor  Ammoniae  Acetatis. 

Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia  two  ounces, 

Diluted  Acetic  Acid  four  pints,  or  as  much  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Add  the  acid  to  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  until 
bubbles  cease  to  be  evolved,  and  mix  them. 


Process. — In  this  preparation  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled 
by  the  stronger  affinity  of  the  acetic  acid  for  the  ammonia,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  being  evolved  in  the  state  of  gas,  acetate  of 
ammonia  remains  in  solution.  Distilled  vinegar  varies  consi- 
derably in  strength  as  already  noticed;  when  its  sp.gr.  is  1’009, 
a pint  will  require  Avithin  a few  grains  of  7 dr.  of  subcarbonnte 
of  ammonia  for  its  saturation,  but  if  the  vinegar  be  weaker  the 
quantity  of  subcarbonate  required  will  be  smaller ; and,  on  the’ 
other  hand,  if  the  subcarbonatc  have  become  opaque  by  the  loss 
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of  ammonia,  its  quantity  must  be  increased  ; the  best  method  is 
to  add  the  alkaline  salt  to  the  acetic  acid, and  to  examine  the  state 
of  saturation  with  turmeric  and  litmus  paper;  it  is  better  that  the 
acid  should  appear  to  be  in  excess,  for  the  carbonic  acid  which 
remains  for  some  time  in  solution,  and  w hich  seems  to  indicate 
excess  of  acetic  acid,  is  CTentually  dissipated  ; it  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  this  acid  that  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  when 
mixed  with  that  of  subacetate  of  lead,  often  gives  a white 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lead,  and  a fallacious  appearance 
of  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  distilled  vinegar. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  vinegar  which  has  been  condensed 
in  a metallic  worm,  affords  a dark  coloured  precipitate  when 
converted  into  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia. 

Incompatibles. — Acids,  potash,  soda  and  their  subcarbonates, 
lime  water,  magnesia,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  corrosive  sublimate, 
sulphate  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc,  and  nitrate  of  silver;  with 
the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead  also,  on  account  of  the  carbo- 
nic acid  which  it  contains. 

Medicinal  uses. — This  preparation  is  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed as  a collyrium,  in  which  case  it  is  especially  requisite  that 
there  should  be  no  excess  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia.  When 
assisted  by  warmth  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  is  an  excellent  dia- 
phoretic, and  in  some  cases  it  acts  as  a diuretic.  Dose  f3  ii.  to 
f5  yi-  Externally  as  a lotion  it  is  refrigerant. 

Potassai  Siibcarbonas 
Subcarhonate  of  Potash. 

Take  of  Impure  potash  bruised  three  pounds. 

Boiling  water  three  pints  and  a half ; 

Dissolve  the  potash  in  the  water  and  filter  the  solution ; 
then  pour  it  into  a clean  iron  vessel,  and  evaporate  the 
water  with  a slow  fire,  that  the  liquor  may  thicken  ; 
lastly,  having  removed  the  fire,  stir  the  liquor  constantly 
with  an  iron  spatula  until  the  salt  becomes  granular. 

Subcarbonate  of  potash  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
way  from  tartar,  which  must  first  be  burnt  until  it  becomes 
ash-coloured. 


Process. — By  impure  potash  it  is  presumed  that  the  College 
mean  the  impure  subcarhonate  of  potash  called  peat  lash  ; this 
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consists  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  mixed  witli  various  saline 
and  some  earthy  substances.  By  solution  in  water  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  impurity  is  removed,  but  it  is  better  to  use 
cold  water  than  hot,  as  directed  by  the  College,  and  less  than 
half  the  quantity. 

Iron  vessels  are,  I believe,  rarely  employed,  for  the  rust 
which  they  so  speedily  acquire  would  injure  the  colour  of  the 
salt;  copper  vessels  are  generally  preferred,  and  are  used  without 
inconvenience  ; it  is  requisite  also  to  keep  the  subcarbonate  of 
potash  over  the  fire  until  it  becomes  perfectly  dry,  otherwise 
it  will  scarcely  be  sufficiently  deprived  of  moisture  to  granu- 
late. 

Qualities. — This  salt  is  colourless  and  inodorous,  its  taste  is 
strong  and  disagreeable  ; it  crystallizes  only  by  particular  ma- 
nagement, and  the  form  of  the  crystal  has  not  been  ascertained ; 
it  is  deliquescent,  attracting  in  a short  time  enough  water  from 
the  atmosphere  to  become  fluid  ; water  dissolves  an  equal  weight 
of  it,  and  any  residue  may  be  considered  as  impurity  ; it  is  in- 
soluble in  alkohol.  The  solution  turns  vegetable  blues  green, 
and  yellow  s brown  ; the  salt  is  not  decomposed  at  a red  heat. 

Composition. — When  perfectly  pure  this  salt  is  composed  of 

Carbonic  acid  31  *43  or  1 atom  of  carbonic  acid  ~ 22 
Potash 68‘57  1 atom  of  potash —48 


1 00*00  Weight  of  its  atom  — 70 

As  this  salt  consists  of  one  atom  of  each  of  its  constituents,  its 
proper  appellation  is  carbonate  of  potash,  but  on  account  of  its 
alkaline  properties  it  has  long  been  termed  a subcarbonate.  As 
usually  prepared  it  contains  about  16  per  cent,  of  water,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  definite  proportion.  The  weight 
lost  by  exposure  to  a red  heat  shows  the  quantity  of  water. 

Impurities. — The  impurities  of  this  salt  are  generally  some 
earthy  matter,  with  a small  portion  of  sulphuric  and  mu- 
riatic salts,  amounting  to  about  3 per  cent ; this  admixture  is 
quite  unimportant  in  a medicinal  point  of  view.  The  proportion 
of  these  impurities  may  however  be  greater,  and  it  may  be  de- 
termined by  saturating  a solution  of  100  grains  of  the  subcarbo- 
nate with  nitric  acid,  and  adding  solution  of  barytes  to  one  half 
of  it,  and  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  other;  if  the  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  barytes  and  chloride  of  silver  obtained  do  not  exceed  one 
grain  each,  the  preparation  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently 
pure.  If  it  contain  any  lime,  it  will  be  detected  by  dissolving  a 
portion  in  an  acid,  and  adding  a little  solution  of  subcarbonate 
of  soda,  which  will  throw  down  carbonate  of  lime. 
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hicompatibles. — Acids  and  acidulous  salts,  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, acetate  of  ammonia,  lime-water  and  muriate  of  lime,  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  alum,  tartarized  antimony,  nitrate  of  silver, 
ammoniated  copper,  ammoniated  iron  and  its  tincture,  sulphate 
of  iron,  tincture  of  muriated  iron,  calomel  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate, acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc.  It  does 
not  decompose  solution  of  tartarized  iron.  - 

Officinal  preparations  and  uses.  Liquor  Potass®  subcar- 
bonatis.  Liquor  Potass®,  Potass®  acetas.  Potass®  sulphas,  Potas- 
s®  tartras,  Magnesi®  subcarbonas.  Potass®  Sulphuretum,  Alko- 
hol.  Liquor  Arsenicalis,  Liquor  Ferri  alkalini,  Hydragyrum 
pr®cipitatum  album,  Spiritus  Ammoni®  and  Spiritus  Ammoni® 
aromaticus,  Decoctum  Aloes  compositum,  Mistura  Ferri  com- 
posita,  Pilul®  Ferri  composit®. 

Medicinal  uses. — Antacid  and  diuretic.  Dose  from  gr.  x to 
gr.  XXX.  It  is  far  less  pleasant  than  the  carbonate.  It  is  prin- 
cipally used  for  making  saline  draughts. 


Liquor  P5tassae  Subcarbonatis. 

Solution  of  Subcarbonate  of  Potash. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  potash  a pound. 

Distilled  virater  twelve  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  in  the  water,  and 
filter  the  solution  through  the  paper. 


Qualities. — This  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1-446.  It  is  a colourless  inodorous  solution, 
the  dose  of  which  is  from  n\xto  f5i.  Its  incompatibles  and  ■ 
pharmaceutic  uses  are  enumerated  above. 

I 

Potassae  Carbonas,  /' 

Carbonate  of  Potash.  , | 

Take  of  Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  a gallon  ; 

I ass  carbonic  acid  through  the  solution  of  subcarbonate 
of  potash  in  a proper  vessel,  until  it  is  perfectly  saturated, 
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and  filter  the  solution.  Evaporate  the  filtered  solution 
that  crystals  may  form,  taking  care  that  the  heat  does  not 
exceed  120“.  Having  poured  oil’ the  solution,  dry  the  crys- 
tals upon  bibulous  paper. 

Carbonic  acid  is  very  easily  obtained  from  white  marble 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 


Process. — In  the  last  Pharmacopeia,  carbonate  of  potash . 
was  directed  to  he  prepared  by  heating  a mixed  solution  of  sub-t 
carbonate  of  potash  and  subcarbonate  of  amuionia  : the  latter 
being  decomposed,  its  carbonic  acid  combined  with  the  subcar- 
bonate of  potash,  and  the  ammonia  was  evolved  in  the  gaseous 
state.  The  present  method  is  a much  better  one  than  the  former, 
for  reasons  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  tofassign  ; but  there 
are  some  of  its  details  which  have  not,  I think,  been  sufficiently 
attended  to  : these  I shall  presently  state.  I have  already 
mentioned  that  subcarbonate  of  potash  consists  of  one  atom  of 
each  of  its  constituents,  and  that  its  correct  name  is  carbonate 
of  potash,  the  term  by  which  the  College  designate  what  is 
now  usually  denominated  bicarbonate  of  potash,  as  consisting  of 
two  atoms  of  acid  and  one  atom  of  base.  As  the  process  will  be 
better  understood  by  using  the  correct  chemical  terms,  I shall, 
on  the  present  occasion,  depart  from  my  usual  plan  of  adopting 
the  College  nomenclature.  Carbonate  of  potash  consists  of  one 
atom  of  acid  and  one  of  potash.  Marble,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
is  composed  of  one  atom  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  of  lime,. 
AVhen  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is 
decomposed  by  the  superior  affinity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  for 
its  base  ; and  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state, 
being  passed  into  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  combines 
with  and  converts  it  into  bicarbonate,  while  sulphate  of  lime 
remains  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon 
the  marble. 


Bicarbonate  of  Potasfcz'2  atoms  Acid-\-l  atom  Potash. 



Carbonate 
' of 
Lime 


f Carbonic  Acid, 
1 atom 


Carbonate  of  Potash, 

1 atom  Acid-j-1  atom  Potash 


Lime,  1 atom.  Sulphuric  Acid. 


-V- 


Sulphate  of  Lime. 
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The  difficulties  to  which  I have  alluded  in  this  process  are 
two  ; first,  the  sulphate  of  lime  formed,  envelopes  a portion  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime  or  marble,  and  prevents  its  decomposition. 
It  is  much  better  to  employ  muriatic  acid ; the  operation  is 
more  manageable,  on  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  removing 
muriate  than  sulphate  of  lime  ; and  at  the  present  low  price  of 
common  salt,  this  acid  will  not  be  much  more  expensive  than  the 
sulphuric ; and  if  it  were  so,  I find  that  it  is  easy  to  recover  most 
of  the  muriatic  acid  in  a state  fit  for  using  again,  and  with  very 
little  loss,  by  decomposing  the  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  muiiatic  acid  thus  procured  may  be 
poured  off  from  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  lime.  The  second 
inconvenience  must  arise  from  using  so  strong  a solution  as  that 
directed  in  the  Pharmacopceia.  Allowing  for  the  16  per  cent, 
of  water  which  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  contains,  the  solution 
in  question  consists  of  very  nearly  13oz.  2 dr.  of  water,  and  lOoz. 
2scr.  of  subcarbonate  of  potash.  Now,  to  convert  this  into  crys- 
tallized carbonate,  or  rather  bicarbonate,  it  must  combine  with 
3 oz.  Idr.  1 scr.  of  carbonic  acid,  and  with  1 oz.  2 d r.  Iscr.  of  water 
of  crystallization  ; the  whole  product  of  the  crystallized  carbonate 
will  consequently  amount  to  14oz.  4 dr.  1 scr.  and  the  quantity  of 
water  will  be  reduced  to  less  thanl2oz.  According  to  Dr.  Paris, 
and  other  authorities,  carbonate  of  potash  requires  four  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  60°  to  dissolve  it,  and,  consequently,  instead 
of  evaporation  being  necessary  for  the  production  of  crystals  in 
this  process,  there  is  but  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  water 
present  necessary  for  their  solution. 

One  pound  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  should  be  dissolved  in 
about  five  times  its  weight  of  water;  this,  for  its  conversion  into 
carbonate,  will  require  the  carbonic  acid  of  7 oz.  1 dr.  nearly  of 
marble  or  chalk,  evolved  by  two  and  a half  times  its  weight  of 
muriatic  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*160,  diluted  with  twice  its  quantity 
of  water.  The  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  obtained  may  be 
decomposed  by  7oz.  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  four  or  five 
times  its  quantity  of  water ; the  clear  dilute  muriatic  acid  being 
poured  off  from  the  sulphate  of  lime,  it  may  be  used  for  the 
decomposition  of  a fresh  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
above  are  nearly  the  proportions  requisite,  supposing  the  whole 
of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  to  combine  with  the  subcarbonate  of 
potash  ; but  in  practice  this  never  happens,  and  the  saturation 
must  be  determined  either  by  experience  or  by  the  use  of  tur- 
meric paper. 

Qualities. — This  salt  is  inodorous,  colourless,  and  crystalline 
When  properly  prepared  it  has  scarcely  any  alkaline  taste,  and 
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acts  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  upon  turmeric  paper.  It  suffers  no 
change  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  requires  four  times  its  weight 
of  water  at  60°  for  solution  : by  boiling  water  it  is  partially  de- 
composed, and  rendered  more  soluble  by  the  loss  of  carbonic 
acid.  When  exposed  to  a low  red  heat,  it  loses  half  its  carbonic 
acid,  the  whole  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  returns  to 
the  state  of  subcarbonate  ; and  this  is  a good  method  of  pro- 
curing the  latter  in  a state  of  purity.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkohol. 

The  primary  form  of  this  substance  is  aright  oblique-angled 
prism,  which  is  not  readily  traced  in  the  secondary  crystals,  but 
may  be  derived  from  cleavage,  and  is 
shown  in  fig.  1.  There  is  also  a cleavage  F'g*  1- 

parallel  to  a plane  passing  through 
the  diagonal  marked  on  the  terminal 
planes. 

P on  M,  or  T 90”  00' 

M on  the  diagonal  plane  53  15 

M on  T 103  25 

The  planes  which  appear  on  the  crystals 
are  represented  in  fig.  2 ; but  the  planes 
e are  sometimes  very  disproportionately 
extended,  so  as  nearly  to  efface  T and /, 
giving  to  the  crystals  the  character  of 
another  primary  form. 

The  planes  T do  not  commonly  occur 
on  the  crystals,  and  without  these  they 
nearly  resemble  a secondary  form  of  the 
right  rhombic  prism  ; they  may,  how- 
ever, be  distinguished  by  the  unequal 
inclination  of  M on  the  two  adjacent 
planes.  On  cleaving  or  otherwise  breaking  the  crystal,  water 
may  be  observed  between  the  laminae,  which  probably  occasions 
the  measurement  on  the  cleavage  planes  not  accurately  to 
agree. 

This  is  also  the  case  with  many  other  of  the  factitious  salts. 


M on  plane  parallel  to/  127”  35' 

M OD  e 126  45 

T on  e 156  30 

T on/ 128  50 

e on  / 105  40 

M on  d Ill  00 

dond' 138  00 


Fig  .2. 
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Composition. — Carbonate,  or  rather  bicarbonate  of  potash,  is 
composed  of 

Carbonic  acid  43‘56  or  2 atoms  acid  22  X 2 44 

Potash 47*53  1 atom  potash =48 

Water 8*91  1 atom  water = 9 


] 00*00  Weight  of  its  atom  rr  101 

Adulteration. — This  salt  should  dissolve  entirely  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  form  a perfectly  clear  solution,  in  which  neither 
nitrate  of  barytes,  nitrate  of  silver,  nor  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
should  produce  any  turbidness.  If  perfectly  saturated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  no  precipitation  will  be  effected  by  adding  a solution 
of  it  to  one  of  sulphate  of  magnesia : the  solution  should  scarcely 
afl'ect  turmeric  paper. 

Incomputibles . — These  are  nearly  the  same  as  enumerated 
when  treating  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potash.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, produce  any  precipitate  in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia ; and  1 believe  that  calomel,  unless  heat  be  applied,  is  not 
decomposed  by  it. 

Medicinal  uses. — In  cases  where  an  alkali  is  indicated,  this 
preparation  offers  An  agreeable  and  efficient  remedy  ; and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  its  additional  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  its  alkaline  agency.  Dose, 
grs.  X.  to  XXX. 


Liquor  P5tassas. 

i 

Solution  of  Potash. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  potash  a pound, 

Fresh  lime  half  a pound. 

Boiling  distilled  water  a gallon  ; 

Dissolve  the  potash  in  two  pints  of  the  water,  and  add  * 
the  remainder  to  the  lime.  Mix  the  hot  liquors  ; then  set 
by  the  mixture  in  a covered  vessel,  and,  when  cold,  strain 
it  through  a cotton  bag. 

diluted  acid  dropped  into  the  solution  extricate 
bubbles,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  more  lime,  and  to  strain 
It  again. 

A pint  of  this  solution  ought  to  weigh  sixteen  ounces. 
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Process. — The  lime  has  a strong  affinity  for  the  carbonic  acid 
which  has  been  expelled  from  it  by  heat ; and  when  it  is  mixed 
with  the  subcarbonate  of  potash,  owing  to  the  greater  affinity 
existing  between  the  earth  and  the  acid,  than  between  the 
alkali  and  the  acid,  the  carbonate  of  potash  is  decomposed,  and 
the  potash  remaining  in  solution,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  pre- 
cipitated. 


Solution  of  Potash. 

/Nv 


r Water 
Solution  of  j Potash 
Subcarbonate  ! 


of 

Potash. 


I 


Carbonic  Acid. 



Lime. 


Carbonate  of  Lime. 


Qualities. — Solution  of  potash  is  limpid,  colourless,  and  in- 
odorous ; its  taste  is  extremely  acrid  and  caustic;  and,  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers,  it  feels  soapy,  in  consequence  of  a 
partial  solution  of  the  cuticle.  A pint  is  stated  to  weigh  16  oz., 
and,  if  so,  its  sp.  gr.  must  be  1*056.  It  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served from  the  contact  with  air,  in  order  to  prevent  the  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid. 

Adulteration. — Although  the  potash  is  by  this  process  suffi- 
ciently deprived  of  carbonic  acid  for  medicinal  uses,  yet  it 
always  retains  a certain  portion  of- the  acid ; so  that  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  to  procure  it  so  perfect  as  that  limewater  shall 
occasion  no  precipitation. 

Incompatibles. — Acids,  acidulous  salts,  subcarbonate,  acetate 
and  muriate  of  ammonia,  preparations  of  metals  and  earths  held 
in  solution  by  acids ; calomel,  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

Officinal  preparations. — Potassa  fusa,  Potassa  cum  Calce, 
Sulphuretum  Antimonii  praecipitatum. 

Medicinal  uses. — Antacid,  diuretic,  alterative,  and  lithon- 
thryptic;  it  has  also  been  found  useful  in  some  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, as  in  lepra,  psoriasis,  &c.  Dose  m x.  tofSss.  It  is 
recommended  to  give  it  in  veal  broth  or  in  table  beer:  the  latter 
is  said  to  disguise  its  nauseous  flavour  completely.  Care,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  taken  that  the  beer  is  not  sour. 
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Potassa  Piisa. 

Fused  Potash. 

Take  of  Solution  of  potash  a gallon. 

Evaporate  the  water  in  a clean  iron  vessel  over  the  fire, 
until  the  ebullition  having  ceased,  the  potash  melts ; then 
pour  it  upon  a clean  iron  plate  into  pieces  of  a convenient 
form. 


Qualities. — Fused  potash  is  a compound  of  potash  and  water, 
and  its  correct  chemical  appellation  is  hydrate  of  potash ; when 
pure  it  is  white,  hard  and  brittle,  but  as  usually  prepared  for 
medicinal  purposes,  it  contains  the  various  impurities  of  the 
solution,  and  frequently  peroxide  of  iron,  acquired  during  eva- 
poration. It  is  usually  of  a brownish  and  sometimes  of  a blue- 
ish  tint,  is  extremely  caustic,  and  very  deliquescent,  attracting 
first  water  and  then  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  ; water 
dissolves  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  it,  and  during  solution  heat 
is  extricated. 

Unlike  the  carbonate  and  subcarbonate  of  potash,  it  dissolves 
readily  in  alkohol.  It  possesses  in  the  strongest  degree  the 
properties  denominated  alkaline. 

It  melts  at  a low  red  heat,  and  at  a bright  red  it  evaporates. 
It  is  usually  poured  into  moulds  to  give  it  the  form  requisite  for 
use  as  a caustic. 

Composition. — Potash  is  the  protoxide  of  the  metallic  body 
potassium  ; it  consists  of  nearly 

Potassium. . 83-3  or  1 atom  of  potassium,  .zz  40 
Oxygen  . . . 16*7  1 atom  of  oxygen  . . . .~  8 

lOO'O  Weight  of  its  atom  ~ 48 

The  potassa  fusa  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  not  however  mere 
potash  or  oxide  of  potassium,  but,  as  above  remarked,  hydrate  of 
potash,  consisting  of  nearly 

Potash. . . . ,84’2  or  1 atom  of  potash  ....  ~ 48 
Water 15*8  1 atom  of  water  ....  — 9 


lOO'O  Weight  of  its  atom  — 57 
D 2 
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Hydrate  of  potash,  or  potassa  fusa,  melts  when  exposed  to  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat ; but  so  great  is  the  affinity  existing  be- 
tween the  potash  and  the  water,  that  although  they  may  be  eva- 
porated together  at  a strong  heat,  the  water  cannot  be  separated 
by  it.  During  the  preparation  of  the  potassa  fusa  a portion  of 
the  potash  becomes  peroxide  of  potassium,  but  the  additional 
oxygen  thus  acquired,  is  given  out  again  in  the  gaseous  state, 
during  solution  in  water. 

Medicinal  uses. — Potassa  fusa  is  used  only  externally  as  a 
caustic  ; excepting  for  particular  purposes,  the  argenti  nitras  or 
lunar  caustic  is  generally  preferred  ; for,  on  account  of  the  deli- 
quescent property  of  the  potassa  fusa,  it  is  difficult  to  confine  its 
action  within  the  requisite  limits. 


Potassa  cum  Calce. 

Potash  with  Lime. 

Take  of  Solution  of  Potash  three  pints, 

Fresh  lime  a pound; 

Boil  the  solution  of  potash  down  to  a pint ; then  add  the 
lime  previously  slaked  by  water,  and  mix  them  carefully. 


The  time  is  intended  to  render  the  potash  less  deliquescent, 
and  more  manageable  as  an  escharotic. 


PStassae  Acetas. 

Acetate  of  Potash. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  potash  a pound. 

Stronger  acetic  acid  two  pints. 

Boiling  distilled  water  two  pints ; 

Having  first  mixed  the  acid  with  the  water,  add  it  to  the 
Bubcarbonate  of  potash  till  no  more  bubbles  are  evolved, 
and  filter.  First  evaporate  the  solution  in  a water-bath 
until  ebullition  ceases.  Then  expose  it  to  a gradually  in- 
creased temperature,  and  again  evaporate  until  a pellicle 
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is  formed  ; having  removed  the  pellicle,  dry  it  upon  bibu- 
lous paper.  Let  the  liquor  be  again  frequently  evapo- 
rated, and  remove  the  pellicle  in  the  same  way,  and  dry  it. 


Process. — Owing  to  the  greater  affinity  of  the  acetic  acid  for 
potash,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  in  the  gaseous  state  ; it  is 
an  unquestionable  improvement  to  employ  pure  acetic  acid  ia 
this  preparation,  as  now  directed  by  the  College,  instead  of  dis- 
tilled vinegar  ; for  the  decomposition  of  the  mucilage  contained 
in  the  latter,  rendered  it  difficult  to  procure  a white  salt.  One 
hundred  grains  of  the  acidum  aceticum  fortius  are  stated  to  satu- 
rate 87  of  crystallized  subcarbonate  of  soda;  now  the  quantity  of 
this  alkaline  salt  required  to  saturate  a given  portion  of  any  acid, 
is  to  that  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potash,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
as  153  to  84  very  nearly,  and  consequently  100  grains  of  the 
acidum  aceticum  fortius,  saturate  about  48  grains  of  the  sub- 
carbonate, and  as  two  pints  of  the  acetic  acid  weigh  32  oz. 
within  a drachm,  they  will  require  15  oz.  of  subcarbonate  of 
potash  for  their  saturation  : or  the  12  oz.  directed  by  the  Col- 
lege will  require  about  25^  fluidounces  of  the  two  pints  of  acetic 
acid. 

I have  not  tried  the  present  method  of  preparing  the  acetate 
of  potash,  but  I confess  that  I entertain  some  doubt  of  its  eligi- 
bility, except  as  to  the  substitution  of  pure  acetic  acid  for 
distilled  vinegar. 

Qualities — As  usually  prepared,  acetate  of  potash  is  colour- 
less and  nearly  inodorous;  its  taste  is  pungent  and  saline,  it  has 
a foliated  texture,  and  is  extremely  deliquescent,  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  is  dissolved  also  by  alkohol ; it  is  decomposed 
by  a strong  heat,  and  converted  into  subcarbonate  of  potash. 

Composition. — Acetate  of  potash  consists  of 

Acetic  acid  51  or  I atom  of  acetic  acid  zr  50 
Potash ....  49  1 atom  of  potash ....  ~ 48 

100  Weight  of  its  atom  — 98 

Adulteration. — Sulphates  are  detected  by  adding  a solution 
of  nitrate  of  barytes  to  one  of  the  salt  in  question,  and  muriates 
by  nitrate  of  silver;  but  if  neither  of  them  occasion  a precipitate 
insoluble  in  excess  of  nitric  acid,  then  it  is  free  from  these  ad- 
mixtures. It  has  been  stated  that  if  it  contain  tartrate  of  potash, 
tartaric  acid  will  form  a bitartrate  with  it,  and  crystals  of  this 
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salt  will  be  formed ; the  fact  is,  however,  that  tartaric  acid 
decomposes  the  acetate  of  potash  itself,  and  produces  the  effect 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  previously  existing  tartrate  of 
potash. 

Jncompatibles. — It  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric,  muriatic, 
nitric,'  and  other  strong  acids,  the  acetic  acid  being  expelled  j 
it  is  also  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  soda,  and  of  magnesia, 
and  by  several  metallic  and  earthy  salts. 

Medicinal  uses. — In  small  doses  it  is  diuretic,  and  in  larger 
ones  mildly  carthartic.  Dose  as  a diuretic  from  9j.  to  5j.;  as  a 
cathartic  from  5ij.  to  5iij.  As  it  is  deliquescent  it  must  be 
exhibited  in  solution. 


PotassjE  Tartras. 

Tartrate  of  Potash. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  potash  sixteen  ounces. 
Supertartrate  of  potash  three  pounds. 

Boiling  water  a gallon  ; 

Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  in  the  water  ; then 
add  to  it  the  supertartrate  of  potash  reduced  to  powder, 
until  bubbles  cease  to  be  evolved.  Filter  the  solution 
through  paper;  then  boil  it  until  a pellicle  is  formed,  and 
set  it  by,  that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured  off  the 
solution,  dry  the  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper. 


Process. — Supertartrate  of  potash,  it  has  been  already  stated, 
is  a salt  deposited  from  wine  ; it  consists  of  tartaric  acid  and 
potash,  and  the  acid  being  sufficient  to  saturate  as  much  more 
potash,  as  that  with  which  it  is  already  combined,  the  salt  is 
correctly  called  bitartrate  of  potash.  This  salt  has  an  acid 
taste,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  reddens 
vegetable  blue  colours. 

It  consists  of 

Tartaric  acid  70' 15  or  2 atoms  of  tartaric  acid  67  X 2 — 134 

Potash 25*13  I atom  of  potash ~ 48 

Water 4'72  1 atom  of  w ater " 9 

100*00  Weight  of  its  atom  ~ 191 

According  to  what  I have  already  stated  100  parts  of  this  salt 
must  require  25*13  of  potash  for  their  saturation,  which  are 
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equivalent  to  43-6  of  subcarbonate  of  potash.  Three  pounds  of 
supertartrate  of  potash  therefore  require  15*6  ounces  of  sul^- 
carbonate,  by  calculation,  and  by  experiment  I have  found  it 
15'7  ; the  proportions  directed  by  the  College  are  therefore  as 
nearly  as  possible  correct. 

When  these  salts  are  made  to  act  upon  each  other,  the  excess 
of  tartaric  acid  in  the  supertartrate  expels  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  state  of  gas  from  the  subcarbonate  of  potash,  and  the  super- 
tartrate by  this  addition  of  potash  becomes  simple  or  neutral  tar- 
trate of  potash. 

The  primary  form  of  supertartrate  or 
is  a right  rhombic  prism : the  first  of 
the  annexed  figures  represents  the  planes 
of  its  ordinary  crystal  in  a perfect  state  : 

M and  M'  are  the  lateral  primary  planes, 
and  the  crystals  admit  of  cleavage  pa- 
rallel to  those  planes,  and  to  the  plane  A, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  shorter  diago- 
nal of  the  primary  prism  ; it  also  cleaves 
parallel  to  the  longer  diagonal.  The  crys- 
tals are  not  however  commonly  so  perfect 
as  this  figure,  nor  indeed  is  it  usual  to 
observe  all  its  planes ; for  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  enlargement  of  certain  of 
them,  others  are  either  much  diminished, 
or  totally  disappear.  The  common  crys- 
tals are  represented  by  the  second  figure  j 
and  in  observing  them,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  plane  h is  constantly 
striated,  as  represented  in  both  figures. 


M on  M’ . . . . 

30' 

h 

126 

15 

b 

117 

2 

b on  b‘"  .... 

....  74 

0 

b one 

141 

25 

6 on  c'  .... 

103 

18 

c on  A 

30 

c on  c' 

0 

Qualities. — Tartrate  of  potash  has  a bitter  taste,  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  hence  its  former  name  of  soluble  tartar.  It 
is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  shops  in  the  state  of  powder,  but  it 
ought  always  to  be  crystallized.  In  a moist  atmosphere  it  at- 
tracts water,  and  is  by  a red  heat  decomposed,  and  converted 
into  subcarbonate  of  potash. 


bitartrate  of  potash 
Fig.  1. 
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Tlie  primary  form  of  tartrate  of  potash 
is  a right  oblique  angled  prism,  with 
cleavages  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes. 

M on  T 89*  30' 

M on  e 142  13 

M on  6 107  30 

' T on  e 127  17 

Ton  A' 103  40 

Composition. — Tartrate  of  potash  consists  of 

Tartaric  acid.  58*26  or  1 atom  acid. ...  — 67 
Potash 41*74  1 atom  potash. . —48 

100*00  Weight  of  its  atom  =11 5 

Adulteration. — This  salt  is  not  likely  to  be  mixed  with  others, 
but  if  it  have  been  imperfectly  prepared  and  not  crystallized,  it 
may  contain  excess  of  supertartrate  of  potash,  or  of  suhcarbonate 
of  potash ; the  presence  of  these,  if  suspected,  may  be  determined 
by  litmus  or  turmeric  paper.  If  any  sulphuric  salt  have  been 
mixed  with  it,  it  will  be  shown  by  affording  a precipitate  with 
muriate  of  barytes,  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid  ; muriatic  salts 
will  be  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver  yielding  a precipitate  inso- 
luble in  nitric  acid. 

Incompatibles. — This  salt  is  decomposed  by  most  acids,  and 
many  acidulous  salts,  for  when  added  to  a solution,  they  oc- 
casion the  formation  and  crystallization  of  bitartrate  of  potash. 
It  is  decomposed  by  lime-water  and  muriate  of  lime,  and  by 
solutions  of  lead  and  silver. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  isarnildand  efficient  purgative,  and  when 
given  with  resinous  purgatives  or  senna,  it  corrects  their  griping 
properties  by  accelerating  their  operation.  Dose  3j.  to  5j.  in 
solution. 


Potassae  Supersiilpbas. 
Supersulphate  of  Potash. 

Take  of  the  salt  which  chains  after  the  distillation  of 
nitric  acid  two  pounds, 

Boiling  water  four  pints  ; 

Mix  them  so  that  the  salt  may  be  dissolved  and  filter. 
Then  boil  the  solution  to  one-half,  and  set  it  by  that  crys- 
tals may  form ; having  poured  off  the  solution,  dry  them 
Vipon  bibulous  paper. 
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Process. — It  has  been  already  explained,  that  the  salt  which 
remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid,  consists  of  potash, 
combined  with  twice  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  is  required  for  its 
saturation,  and  that  in  chemical  language  it  is  called  bisulphate 
of  potash. 

In  preparing  this  salt,  it  is  requisite  that  the  solution  should 
be  sufficiently  evaporated,  for  if  the  quantity  of  water  be  too 
large,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  remains  in  combination  with 
it,  and  common  sulphate  of  potash  is  procured. 

The  annexed  sketch  and  measurements  of  the  common  crys- 
tal of  this  salt,  are  furnished  by  my  brother ; but  the  crystal  is 
much  flatter  than  the  sketch,  and  occasionally  other  planes  may 
be  observed,  which,  when  they  prevail,  tend  to  alter  the  gene- 
ral form  of  the  crystal : but  neither  these  forms,  nor  that  of  the 
primary  crystal  have  yet  been  determined ; the  primary  may 
however  prove  to  be  either  a right  rhombic  prism^  or  an  octahe- 
dron with  rhombic  bases.  There  appears  to  be  but  one  cleavage : 
— namely,  parallel  to  the  plane  a ; some  very  slight  errors  in 
the  measurements  may  exist,  since  they  were  taken  by  means  of 
the  reflective  goniometer  by  candle-light. 

« on  c or  c'  

o or  o'  .... 

c on  c' 

o on  O'  

0 on  o" 

QuaZiYiOf.— This  salt  is  extremely  acid  and  bitter  • it  is  very 
, soluble  in  water,  the  solution  acts  strongly  upon  vegetable  blue 
colours,  and  decomposes  the  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  car- 
bonates with  effervescence.  By  a red  heat  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization and  half  of  the  acid  are  expelled,  and  common  sulphate 
of  potash  remains. 

Composition. — It  is  composed  of 
Sulphuric  acid  54-80  or  2 atoms  acid  . . 40  X 2 = 80 


Potash 32-87 

Water 12-33 

100-00 


1 atom  potash — 48 

2 atoms  water  . . 9 X 2 zz  18 


Weight  of  its  atomzz  146 

JduUerution.—U  the  proper  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  have 
been  used  m preparing  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  suffi- 
ciently evaporated,  there  is  no  danger  of  admixture  ; but  if  the 
sulphuric  acid  have  been  deficient,  then  a mixture  of  sulphate 
an  111  rate  o potash  is  obtained  ; and  without  due  evaporation 
common  su  phate  of  potash  crystallizes,  even  when  there  is  suf. 
ncient  sulphuric  acid. 
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Incompaiibles. — This  salt  is  incompatible  with  alkalies, 
earths,  and  their  carbonates  j many  metals  and  most  oxides  are 
acted  upon  by  the  excess  of  acid  which  it  contains. 

OJficinal preparations. — Potassae  Sulphas. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  exhibited  combined  with  other  purga- 
tives, especially  with  Rhubarb.  Dose  gr.  x.  to  3 ij. 


Take  of  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of 
nitric  acid  two  pounds. 

Boiling  water  two  gallons ; 

Mix  them  so  that  the  salt  may  be  dissolved,  and  add  as 
much  subcarbonate  of  potasli  as  may  be  sufficient  to  satu- 
rate the  acid.  Then  boil  the  solution  until  a pellicle  forms 
on  the  surface,  and,  having  filtered  it,  set  it  by  that  crys- 
tals may  form.  Having  poured  off  the  solution,  dry  the 
crystals  upon  bibulous  paper. 


Process. — The  most  economical  method  of  procuring  sulphate 
from  bisulphate  of  potash,  is  to  saturate  the  excess  of  acid 
with  lime,  for  sulphate  of  potash  is  of  less  value  than  subcarbo- 
nate : two  pounds  or  24  oz.  of  the  dry  bisulphate  of  potash  re- 
quire nearly  16  oz.  of  the  subcarbonate  for  their  saturation, 
which  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Qualities. — This  salt  has  a bitter  taste;  water  at  60“  dissolves 
only  one-sixteenth  of  its  weight  of  this  salt,  but  boiling  water  a 
much  larger  quantity  ; it  is  insoluble  in  alkohol.  It  suffers  no 
change  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  a moderate  degree  of  heat, 
for  it  contains  no  water  of  crystallization. 

The  primary  form  of  this  salt  is  a right  Fig.  1. 

rhombic  prism ; M M'and  P are  primary 


Pdtassae  Sulphas. 
Sulphate  of  Potash. 


planes. 

pig.  1.  is  a single  modified  crystal. 


M on  h 
M on  e 
h on  c 
c on  e 


M on  M' 


120“  30' 
120  45 
146  22 

146  10. 

131  12 
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Fig  2 is  the  compound  crystal,  which 
consists  of  three  single  crystals,  so  united 
that  their  upper  edges  meet  at  angles  of 
120",  and  consequently  the  planes  of 
junction  incline  to  each  other  at  the  same 
angle.  Hence^ 

MonM" 119»  30' 


Fig.  3 is  one  of  the  common  bi-pyra- 
midal  crystals,  whose  relation  to  the  pre- 
ceding figures  may  be  perceived  from 
the  corresponding  letters  on  the  planes. 

The  union  of  these  three  crystals  take* 
place  at  an  angle  of  120®. 

Composition. — Sulphate  of  potash  is  composed  of 

Sulphuric  acid  45*45  or  1 atom  of  acid ....  rr  40 
Potash 54*55  1 atom  of  potash. . — 48 

lOO'OO  Weight  of  its  atom  rr  88 

Adulteration. — This  salt  is  so  extremely  cheap,  and  in  its 
crystalline  state  any  mixture  would  be  so  obvious,  that  adultera- 
tion is  hardly  to  be  suspected.  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
that  the  solution  should  produce  no  change  in  the  colour  of  lit- 
mus or  turmeric  paper  ; no  precipitate  with  solution  of  sulphate 
of  silver,  nor  any  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia  or  its  subcarbo- 
nate. 

Incompatibles. — The  solution  of  this  salt  is  decomposed  by 
tartaric  acid,  which  forms  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  potash  ; by 
muriate  of  barytes,  barytes-water,  and  by  muriate  of  lime, 
but  not  by  lime-water  as  has  been  asserted  ; it  also  decomposes 
the  solutions  of  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  should  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, in  conjunction  with  rhubarb  or  some  other  purgative  medi- 
cine. On  account  of  its  hardness  it  is  an  eligible  substance  for 
triturating  Avith  other  bodies  and  dividing  powders  ; Avith  this 
intention  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhae 
Compositus.  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  Bss. 


Fig.  2. 
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Sodae  SubcarbSnas. 

Subcarbonate  of  Soda, 

Take  of  impure  soda  powdered,  a pound, 

Bolling  distilled  water  four  pints ; 

Boil  the  soda  m the  water  for  half  an  hour,  filter  the 
solution,  evaporate  it  to  two  pints,  and  set  it  by  that  crys- 
tals may  form.  Reject  the  remaining  solution, 


Process. — By  the  term  impure  soda,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
College  mean  barilla  or  the  impure  subcarbonate,  obtained  by 
the  incineration  of  sea-weed  ; this  consists  of  various  saline,  and 
other  impurities,  mixed  with  variable  quantities  of  subcarbonale 
of  soda,  which  may  be  separated  in  a state  of  considerable  pu- 
rity by  crystallization.  The  quantity  of  water  directed  to  be 
used  is  larger  than  is  requisite ; this  salt  is  liowever  hardly  ever 
prepared  excepting  on  the  great  scale,  and  then  I believe  not 
from  barilla,  but  by  more  economical  means. 

Subcarbonate  of  soda  is  frequently  met  with 
in  crystals  of  considerable  size ; the  primary 
form  of  this  salt  was  given  by  Rome  De  LTsle 
as  an  octahedron  with  a rhombic  base^  but  with- 
out due  examination  of  the  crystals;  for  even 
with  the  common  goniometer,  the  diflFereiice  of 
more  than  3°  between  the  inclination  of  M on 
M',  and  e on  e',  of  the  annexed  fig.  1.  might 
have  been  readily  detected. 

This  figure  represents  the  ordinary  shape  of 
the  crystals. 


P on  M,  or  M' 

108" 
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43' 

52 

20 

76 

12 
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54 
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44 
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The  crystals  represented  by  fig.  2,  are  re- 
duced in  height,  and  so  thin  as  to  leave  scarcely 
a vestige  of  the  planes  M and  A,  and  several 
are  hemitropes,  the  plane  of  imaginary  section 
being  parallel  to  P. 

The  primary  form  appears  to  be  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism. 

Qualities. — The  taste  of  subcarbonate  of  soda 
is  alkaline  and  disagreeable,  but  less  so  than 
that  of  subcarbonate  of  potash;  the  crystals  con- 
tain a large  quantity  of  water,  the  greater  part 
of  which  they  readily  lose  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  at  high 
temperatures  the  salt  becomes  fluid  and  boils.  Water  at  60°  dis- 
solves half  its  weight  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  boiling  water 
considerably  more.  The  solution  possesses  the  alkaline  pro- 
perty of  rendering  vegetable  yellows  brown. 

Composition. — Subcarbonate  of  soda  in  the  crystallized  state 
consists  of 

Carbonic  acid. . . . 14‘38  or  1 atom  acid =22 

Soda 20*92  1 atom  soda =32 

Water 64*70  11  atoms  water  9X11—99 


100.00  Weight  of  atom  = 153 

Although  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  this  salt  is  called  subcarbo- 
nate, its  correct  name  is  carbonate,  as  it  consists  of  one  atom  of 
acid  and  one  of  base. 

Adulteration. — This  salt  frequently  contains  a considerable 
admixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  common  salt ; to  detect 
these,  convert  the  subcarbonate  into  a nitrate,  and  add  to  sepa- 
rate portions  of  the  solution,  nitrate  of  barytes  and  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver ; if  the  former  give  a precipitate,  it  is  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a sulphuric  salt,  and  if  the  latter,  to  common  salt. 

Incompatibles. — This  salt  is  incompatible  with  acids,  acidu- 
lous salts,  lime-water,  muriate  of  ammonia,  earthy  and  metallic 
salts. 

Pharmaceutic  uses. — In  preparing  Ferri  Subcarbonas,  and 
Pilulae  Ferri  Composifaj. 

Medicinal  uses. — These  are  similar  to  those  of  the  subcarbo- 
nate of  potash,  but  this  salt  is  preferable  as  being  more  mild 
and  less  nauseous.  Dose  from  gr.  x.  to  5 j.  twice  or  thrice  a day. 


Fig. «. 
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Sodas  Subcarbonas  Exsiccata.  •’ 

Dried  Subcarbonate  of  Soda.  ' ‘ ‘ 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  a pound ; 

Apply  a boiling  heat  to  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  in  a 
clean  iron  vessel,  until  it  is  thoroughly  dried ; and  stir  it 
constantly  with  an  iron  spatula.  Lastly,  reduce  it  to 
powder. 


Process. — It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  subcarbonate 
of  soda  contains  more  than  64  per  cent,  of  water;  at  a 
high  temperature  the  whole  of  this  is  expelled,  but  what  pro- 
portion is  evaporated  by  the  boiling  heat  here  directed,  I have 
not  determined.  In  the  dry  state  it  is  conveniently  exhibited 
in  powder,  mixed  with  other  medicines.  Dose  gr.  v.  to  xv. 


Sodae  Carbonas. 

Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  a pound. 

Distilled  water  three  pints ; 

Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  in  the  distilled  water: 
Then  pass  carbonic  acid  through  the  solution,  in  a proper 
vessel,  to  perfect  saturation,  and  set  it  by  that  crystals 
may  form.  Dry  the  crystals  wrapped  up  and  pressed  in 
bibulous  paper.  Evaporate  the  remaining  solution,  taking 
care  that  the  heat  does  not  exceed  120®,  that  crystals  may 
again  form  ; press  and  dry  them  in  the  same  manner. 


Process. — This  process  is  similar  to  that  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  Potassae  Carbonas,  and  nearly  the  same  observa- 
tions will  apply  to  it ; the  salt  is  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Qualifies. — When  the  solution  becomes  perfectly  neutral,  so 
as  not  to  affect  turmeric  paper,  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
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are  formed,  and  this  salt  being  much  less  soluble  in  water  than 
the  subcarbonate,  it  falls  down  in  the  state  of  minute  crystals  ; 
these  are  perfectly  white,  have  but  a slight  and  not  an  alkaline 
taste,  and  are  partially  decomposed  even  at  a very  moderate 
temperature. 

Composition. — Independently  of  the  water  of  crystallization, 
the  proportion  of  which  has  not  I think  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained, carbonate,  or  rather  bicarbonate  of  soda,  consists  of 

Carbonic  acid  57*9  or  2 atoms  of  acid.  .22  X 2 izz  44 
Soda 42*1  1 atom  of  soda zr  32 


100*0  Weight  of  its  atom  zz  76 

Although  I have  seeu  what  I believe  to  be  real  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  in  the  state  of  the  moist  crystals,  yet  I have  never  met 
with  any  that  was  dry  which  had  not  lost  one-fourth  of  its  car- 
bonic acid  by  exposure  to  heat ; it  is  then  a white  gritty  pow- 
der, less  soluble  in  water  than  the  subcarbonate,  like  which  it 
possesses  an  alkaline  taste,  and  turns  vegetable  yellows  brown, 
but  both  in  a less  degree. 

This  salt  sometimes  crystallizes,  but  the  form  of  the  crystal 
has  not  been  determined ; it  is  decomposed  by  a red  heat,  as 
is  the  bicarbonate,  and  dry  subcarbonate  of  soda  remains. 

Composition. — This  salt,  which  is  generally  sold  as  the  car- 
bonate of  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  the  bicarbonate  of  chemists, 
is  a compound  of  an  atom  of  carbonate  and  an  atom  of  bicar- 
bonate soda,  combined  with  water : it  consists  of 

Carbonic  acid  39*76  or  3 atoms  of  carbonic  acid  22X3  66 

Soda 38*55  2 atoms  of  soda 32X2  — 64 

•Water 21*69  4 atoms  of  water 9X4  — 36 


100*00  Weight  of  its  atom  zz:  166 

Salts  constituted  of  an  atom  of  carbonate  combined  with  one 
of  bicarbonate,  are  sometimes  called  sesquicarbonates,  as  being 
equivalent  to  an  atom  and  a half  of  acid  and  one  atom  of  base. 
Salts  of  this  description  are  not  very  common ; but  the  ammoniae 
subcarbonas  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  already  been  noticed  as 
an  example;  the  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  occurs  native  in  Africa, 
in  hard  striated  masses. 

Adulteration. — If  the  salt,  after  supersaturation  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  give  a precipitate  with  nitrate  of  barytes,  it  contains 
a sulphuric  salt ; and  if  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a muriatic  salt. 

Incompatibles. — The  same  as  with  subcarbonate  of  soda. 
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Medicinal  uses. — Similar  to  those  of  the  subcarbonate.  Dose, 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX.  This  salt  is  also  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  what  are  termed  sodaic pozcdef  s,  by  mixture  with  tartaric 
acid  : these  are  used  as  a substitute  for  soda  water,  from  which 
they  differ  in  being  tartrate  of  soda,  with  a portion  of  carbonic 
acid  diffused  through  the  solution,  instead  of  consisting  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  with  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 


Sodac  Sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  Soda. 

Take  of  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of 
muriatic  acid  two  pounds. 

Boiling  water  two  pints  and  a half ; 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water  ; then  add  gradually  as 
much  subcarbonate  of  soda  as  may  be  necessary  to  satu- 
rate the  acid.  Boil  the  solution  until  a pellicle  appears, 
and,  when  it  has  been  filtered,  set  it  by  that  crystals  may 
form.  Having  poured  off  the  solution,  dry  the  crystals 
upon  bibulous  paper. 


Process. — The  production  of  sulphate  of  soda  during  the  pre- 
paration of  muriatic  acid  has  been  already  explained.  Although 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  employed  is  small,  yet  the  saturation 
of  it  by  subcarboiiate  of  soda,  instead  of  by  lime,  incurs  a need- 
less expense,  as  explained  when  treating  of  Potassae  Sulphas. 

Qualities. — Sulphate  of  soda  readily  crystallizes.  The  pri- 
mary form  of  this  salt  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
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This  salt  has  a very  bitter  taste.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it 
effloresces,  and  a white  powder  is  left.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  three  parts  of  which,  at  60°,  dissolve  one  part  of  the 
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salt : boiling  water  dissolves  its  own  weight.  It  is  iusolubk  in 
alkohol.  When  exposed  to  heat  it  first  undergoes  watery  fusion 
by  melting  in  its  water  of  crystallization  ; when  the  water  has 
evaporated  it  becomes  white,  and  at  a red  heat  it  melts. 

Composition. — Sulphate  of  soda  is  composed  of 

Sulphuric  acid  .-55‘55  or  1 atom  acid ~ 40 

Soda 44*45  1 atom  soda 32 

100*00  Weight  of  its  atom  — 72 

In  the  crystallized  state  this  salt  consists  of 

Sulphuric  acid  . . 24*69  or  1 atom  acid ~ 40 

Soda 19*75  1 atom  soda ~ 32 

Water 55*56  10  atoms  water. ...  ~ 90 


100*00  Weight  of  its  atom  “162 

Adulteration. — If  this  salt  contain  acid  or  alkali  in  excess, 
they  may  be  discovered  by  litmus  or  turmeric  paper;  common 
salt,  by  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver  ; and  oxide  of  iron,  by 
solution  of  ferrocyanate  of  potash  or  by  tincture  of  galls. 

Incompatibles, — Subcarbonate  of  potash,  muriate  of  lime,  so- 
lution of  barytes  and  barytic  salts  ; and  nitrate  of  silver,  if  the 
solutions  be  strong  ; acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead. 

Medicinal  uses. — A common  and  efficient  purgative.  Its  nau- 
seous taste  may  be  in  a great  degree  disguised  by  the  addition 
of  a small  quantity  of  lemon  juice,  or  of  supertartrate  of  potash. 
Dose  s Ss.  to  S ij. 


Soda  Tartarizata. 

Tartarized  Soda. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  soda  twenty  ounces. 

Supertartrate  of  potash,  powdered,  two  pounds, 
Boiling  water  ten  pints ; 

Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  in  the  water,  and  add 
by  degrees  the  supertartrate  of  potash.  Filter  the  solution 
through  paper;  then  boil  it  until  a pellicle  appears  on  the 
surface,  and  set  it  by  that  crystals  may  form  ; having 
poured  off  the  solution,  dry  them  upon  bibulous  paper. 

E 
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Process. — In  this  preparation  the  excess  of  tartaric  acid  con- 
tained in  the  supertartrate  of  potash  is  saturated  with  soda,  bj 
decomposing  the  subcarbonate  and  expelling  its  carbonic  acid  in 
the  gaseous  state.  I have  already  stated  that  191  parts  of  super 
or  bitartrate  of  potash  contain  67  parts,  or  one  atom,  of  tartaric 
acid  in  excess  ; and  this  requires,  by  theory,  153  parts,  or  one 
atom  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  for  its  saturation,  and  consequently 
the  quantities  directed  by  the  College  are  as  nearly  correct 
as  19’2  to  20;  but  they  must  be  a little  subject  to  variation, 
on  account  of  the  efflorescent  nature  of  the  subcarbonate  of 
soda. 

Qualities, — This  salt  forms  large  and  beautiful  crystals.  The 
form  derived  from  cleavage  is  a right  rhombic  prism.  This  is 
modified  in  the  crystals  measured,  as  shown  p-  j ’ 

in  fig.  1. 

P on  M,  or  M'  ....  90°  0' 
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There  is  a peculiarity  in  the  crystals 
of  this  substance.  They  are  produced 
nearly  in  halves,  and  appear  to  have 
rested  or  been  formed  on  planes  which 
would  have  passed  through  the  middle  of 
the  entire  crystal.  One  of  these  na- 
tural segments  is  shown  in  fig.  2 ; but  in 
others  of  them,  the  front  half  of  fig.  1 is 
the  portion  produced,  the  plane  / being 
then  uppermost.  In  some  of  the  segments,  however,  there  is  a 
slight  deviation  from  this  exactness  of  position  of  the  planes 
f or  h. 

This  salt  is  very  slightly  efflorescent  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  is  soluble  in  five  parts  of  water  at  60*,  and  more  so  in  boiling 
water.  Its  taste  is  rather  bitter  and  saline.  It  is  decomposed 
by  a strong  heat ; the  residuum  is  a mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

Composition.— This  is  a double  salt,  consisting  of  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda.  The  proportions  are 

Tartaric  acid . . 62*60  or  2 atoms  of  acid  67X2=  134 

Potash 22*44  1 atom  of  potash = 48 

Soda 14*96  1 atom  of  soda = 32 


100*00 


Weight  of  its  atom  — 214 
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Its  composition  may  also  be  stated  as  follows : 

Tartrate  of  potash  53‘74  or  1 atom  of  tartrate  of  potash  rr  11 S 
Tartrate  of  soda. . 46*26  1 atom  of  tartrate  of  soda. . “ 59 

lOO'OO  Weight  of  its  atom  — 214 

It  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  water  of  crystallization. 

Adulteration. — If  this  salt  occur  in  large  well  defined  trans- 
parent crystals,  no  adulteration  is  to  be  apprehended. 

Incompatibles. — Most  acids  and  acidulous  salts,  except  the 
supertartrate  of  potash.  By  the  action  of  the  acids  the  tartrate 
of  potash  is  converted  into  bifartrate  or  supertartrate.  The  ace- 
tate and  subacetate  of  lead,  barytic  salts,  and  the  salts  of  lime, 
are  decomposed  by  this  compound. 

Medicinal  uses. — Dose,  as  a purgative,  from  3ij.  to  Ij. 
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Alumen  exsiccatum. 

Dried  Alum. 

Let  the  alum  melt  in  an  earthen  vessel  over  the  tire, 
then  increase  the  heat  until  ebullition  has  ceased. 


Process.-  By  the  heat  the  water  of  crystallization  is  driven 
off,  and  if  it  be  too  strong,  a portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  ex- 
pelled with  it,  which  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Composition. — Alum  is  a well  known  styptic,  astringent,  and 
acidulous  salt ; it  is  often  met  with  in  large  crystals,  the  form 
of  which  is  the  regular  octahedron  : 
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Alum  is  unaltered  by  exposure  to  the  air ; it  dissolres  in  five 
times  its  weight  of  water  at  60“,  and  ^ot  water  dissolves  nearly 
three-fourths  of  its  weight;  the  solution  reddens  vegetable  blue 
colours,  sliowing  the  excess  of  acid. 

Composition. — Different  views  are  entertained  of  the  compo- 
sition of  this  salt;  it  appears  to  consist  of 

Sulphuric  acid  32-86  or  4 atoms  acid, . . .40  X 4-=.  160 

Alumina  ....  11-08  2 atoms  alumina  27  X 2 — 54 

Potash 9-86  I atom  potash — 48 

Water 46-20  25  atoms  water  , . 9 X 25n  225 


100-00  Weight  of  its  atom  zi:487 

or  we  may  consider  it  as  composed  of  2 atoms  of  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  1 atom  of  bisulphate  of  potash. 

Adulteration. — Alum  sometimes  contains  iron,  the  presence 
of  this  may  be  determined  by  its  giving  a yellowish-red  preci- 
pitate of  peroxide  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  more  especially 
if  the  solution  of  the  salt  have  been  previously  heated  with  a 
little  nitric  acid. 

Incompatibles. — Alkalies  and  their  carbonates;  lime  and  lime 
water,  magnesia  and  its  carbonate,  tartrate  of  potash,  acetate  of 
lead. 

Officinal  Preparations. — Alumen  exsiccatum.  Liquor  Alu- 
minis  compositus. 

Medicinal  uses. — Alum  is  internally  a powerful  astringent 
in  haemorrhages  and  inordinate  fluxes,  and  is  externally  useful 
for  repellent  astringent  lotions  and  collyria.  Dose  gr.  x.  to 
gr.  XX. 

Liquor  Aluininis  compSsitus. 

Compound  Solution  of  Alum. 

Take  of  Alum, 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  of  each  half  an  ounce, 

Boilinff  water  two  pints ; 

Dissolve  the  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc  together  in  the 
water,  then  filter  through  paper. 


Medicinal  uses. — This  solution  is  powerfully  astringent,  and 
is  successfully  used  as  a detergent  lotion  to  old  ulcers,  as  a col- 
lyrium  and  as  an  injection  ; it  will  also  often  remove  chilblains, 
and  relieve  slight  excoriations. 
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Greta  Praeparata. 

> 

Prepared  Chalk. 

Take  of  chalk  a pound ; 

Add  a little  water  to  the  chalk,  and  rub  it  into  a fine 
powder.  Put  this  powder  into  a large  vessel  full  of  water ; 
then  stir  it,  and,  after  a short  interval,  pour  off  the  super- 
natant turbid  water  into  another  vessel,  and  set  it  by  that 
the  powder  may  subside;  lastly,  having  poured  off  the 
water,  dry  the  powder. 


Process. — This  method  of  preparing  the  variety  of  carbonate 
of  lime  called  chalk,  is  termed  elutriation,  and  is  an  effectual 
method  of  reducing  it  to  a fine  powder. 

Qualities. — Chalk  is  a substance  so  well  known  that  it  is 
hardly  requisite  to  notice  its  qualities.  When  pure  it  is  very 
nearly  white.  It  is  dull,  opaque,  soft,  and  light,  and  it  always 
occurs  massive.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  2‘300  ; it  is  sometimes  of  a 
greyish  tint,  and  then  contains  an  admixture  of  foreign  matter. 

Composition. — By  the  analysis  of  Bucholz,  chalk  is  composed 
of 

Carbonic  acid  43' 

Lime  56'5 

Water 5 

100-0 

The  water  is  an  accidental  admixture,  and,  when  perfectly 
pure,  carbonate  of  lime  is  composed  of 

Carbonic  acid  . . 44  or  of  1 atom  of  acid — 9.9. 

66  1 atom  of  lime  .....  — 28 

100  Weight  of  its  atom  — 50 

Adulteration.  Chalk  is  so  cheap  an  article  that  accidental 
admixture  only  can  he  suspected.  If,  however,  what  is  termed 
grey  chalk  be  used,  the  prepared  chalk  will  contain  some 
foreign  matter,  and  the  colour  will  be  less  perfect. 
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Incompatibles. — Chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  is  incompatible 
vrith  acids  and  acidulous  salts,  for  they  combine  with  its  base 
and  expel  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  state  of  gas. 

Officinal  preparations. — Ammonias  Subcarbonas,  Calx,  Hy- 
drargyrum  oum  Creta,  Mistura  Cretae,  Confectio  Aromatica. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  antacid  and  absorbent,  and  therefore 
it  is  useful  in  acidities  of  the  primes  vias,  and  in  diarrhoea,  after 
removing  ail  irritating  matters  by  previous  evacuatipn.  It  is 
also  a good  application  to  ulcers  discharging  thin  ichorous 
matter.  Dose,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xl.  or  more. 


Calx. 

Lime. 

Take  of  white  marble  a poiind ; 

Break  it  into  small  pieces,  and  heat  it  in  a crucible 
with  a vei-y  strong  fire  for  an  hour,  or  until  the  carbonic 
acid  is  entirely  expelled,  so  that  dilute  acetic  acid  when 
added  excites  no  bubbles. 


Process. — By  the  action  of  heat  the  carbonic  acid  is  'ex- 
pelled from  marble  or  carbonate  of  lime  ; and,  as  the  pure  part 
. both  of  chalk  and  marble  contains44  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid, 
100  parts  should  furnish  56  of  lime.  If  the  quantity  remaining 
exceed  this,  the  excess  must  be  derived  either  from  earthy  impu- 
rity, or  from  a portion  of  the  marble  or  limestone  remaining  uii- 
decomposed  by  the  heat.  This  process  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
a necessary  one,  for  lime  is  always  to  be  had.  The  impurities 
which  limestone  contains  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  unimportant 
in  all  cases  for  medicinal  uses. 

Qualities. — Pure  lime  is  of  a white  colour,  moderately  hard, 
but  easily  reduced  to  powder;  unlike  the  limestone  from  which 
it  is  procured,  it  is  sonorous,  although  but  slightly.  It  is  inodo- 
rous, and  has  a burning,  alkaline  taste,  and  it  corrodes  animal 
substances.  Vegetable  blue  colours  are  changed  to  green  by 
lime,  and  yellow  to  brown,  evincing  its  alkaline  properties.  By 
exposure  to  the  air  it  imbibes  moisture,  and  falls  to  pop'- 
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der,  and  is  gradually  reconverted  to  the  state  of  carhonatcj  by 
combining  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere. 

When  water  is  poured  upon  lime  it  becomes  extremely  hot, 
slacks  and  falls  to  powder,  and  combining  with  a portion  of 
the  water,  is  converted  into  hydrate  of  lime.  Lime  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  possesses  alkaline  properties. 
If  lime  be  long  exposed  to  atmospheric  air,  it  loses  its  pro- 
perty of  slacking,  owing  to  its  having  combined  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  it  is  then  unfit  for  use. 

Composition — Lime  is  the  oxide  of  the  metallic  body  cal- 
cium : it  is  composed  of 

Calcium 71-42  or  of  1 atom  of  calcium  n:  20 

Oxygen 28-58  1 atom  of  oxygen  zr;  8 

100*00  Weight  of  its  atom  rr  28 

Hydrate  of  lime,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  slacked  limey  is 
composed  of 


Lime 75*68  or  of  1 atom  of  lime  ....  rr  28 

Water 24*32  1 atom  of  water. ...  — 9 


100*00  Weight  of  its  atom  ~ 37 

Incompatihles. — All  acids  and  acidulous  salts,  alkaline  car- 
bonates, ammoniacal  salts,  metallic  salts,  borates,  and  astringent 
vegetable  infusions. 

Officinal  preparations. — Liquor  Galcis,  Liquor  Ammonias, 
Liquor  Potassas,  Potassa  cum  Calce,  Calcis  Murias,  Liquor 
Calcis  Muriatis. 


‘ Calx  e Testis. 

Lime  from  Shells. 

Lime  is  also  prepared  in  the  same  mode  (by  calcination) 
from  shells. 


riie  peculiar  use  of  shell  lime  is  not  Tery  obrious. 
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Liquor  Calcis. 

Lime-  Water. 

Take  of  Lime  half  a pound, 

Distilled  water  twelve  pints  ; 

Pour  the  water  upon  the  lime,  and  shake  them  together ; 
then  cover  the  vessel  immediately,  and  set  it  aside  for^ 
three  hours  ; lastly,  keep  the  solution  with  the  remaining 
lime  in  stopped  glass  vessels,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used 
take  the  clear  solution. 


Process. — This  is  a simple  solution  of  lime  in  water.  Un- 
like almost  every  substance,  lime  is  more  soluble  in  cold 
water  than  in  hot : and  when  lime-water  which  has  been  pre- 
pared with  cold  water  is  heated,  small  crystals  of  lime  are 
formed  and  deposited. 

A pint  of  water  at  32®  dissolves  11*0  grains  of  lime. 

Ditto  60  9-7  ditto 

Ditto  212  5‘6  ditto 

It  appears  by  the  above  statement,  that  water  at  32”  dissolves 
nearly  one-seventh  more  lime  than  water  at  60”,  and  almost 
double  the  quantity  dissolved  by  boiling  water. 

Qualities. — Lime-water  has  a disagreeable'alkaline  taste,  but 
is  devoid  of  smell.  It  turns  vegetable  blues  green,  and  yellows 
brown  ; and  it  unites  with  oil,  forming  an  imperfect  soap. 
When  lime-water  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  absorbs  carbonic 
acid,  a thin  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  rapidly  formed 
on  the  surface,  and  eventually  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  preci- 
pitated from  solution  : on  this  account  lime-water  should  be 
preserved  from  the  air  as  carefully  as  possible. 

Incompatibles. — Lime  water  is  incompatible  with  the  sub- 
tances  already  enumerated  with  respect  to  lime  itself.- 
Medicinal  uses. — It  is  antacid,  and  therefore  useful  in  dys- 
pepsia attended  with  acidity;  it  is  also  astringent  in  leucorrhcea, 
in  the  last  .stages  of  dysentery,  and  in  protracted  diarrhoea. 
Dose,  in  milk,  f|  j.  to  f 5 vj. 
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Calcis  Murias. 

Muriate  of  Lime. 

Take  of  the  Salt  which  remains  after  the  sublimation  of 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia  two  pounds. 
Water  a pint ; 

Mix,  and  filter  through  paper.  Let  the  solution  eva- 
porate until  the  salt  becomes  dry  : keep  it  in  a well 
stopped  vessel. 


Process — It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  salt  which  re- 
maiDS  after  the  sublimation  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  chloride  of  calcium,  and  not  a compound 
of  muriatic  acid  and  lime;  the  College,  however,  appear  to  retain 
the  latter  opinion.  I shall  state  its  composition  according  to 
both  views  of  the  subject ; and  first,  as  consisting  of  muriatic 
acid  and  lime  : on  this  supposition,  the  salt  is  composed  of 

Dry  muriatic  acid  . . 50  or  1 atom  of  dry  acid  — 28 
Lime  50  1 atom  of  lime  ...  — 28 

100  Weight  of  its  atom  “ 56 

On  this  view  of  the  subject,  muriatic  acid  is  an  undecomposed 
body ; whilst,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy, 
it  is  a compound  of  36  of  chlorine  -j-  1 of  hydrogen  ; and  lime 
a compound  of  20  calcium  -|-  8 of  oxygen.  Muriate  of  lime  can 
exist  only  in  solution  or  combination  with  water.  If,  then,  we 
heat  a solution  of  muriate  of  lime  to  dryness,  the  changes 
that  take  place  are — that  the  37  of  muriatic  acid,  consisting  of 
36  chlorine  -f-  1 hydrogen,  are  decomposed  ; and  the  36  of 
chlorine  uniting  with  the  20  of  calcium,  forms  56  of  chloride  of 
calcium  ; while  the  1 of  hydrogen,  expelled  from  the  chlorine, 
combines  with  the  8 of  oxygen  separated  from  the  calcium,  and 
they  form  9 of  water,  which  are  evaporated. 
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1 atom  Water  =9 


S7  1 atom 
MuriaticAcid^ 


65  r=  1 atom  of 
Muriate  of  Lime 


28=1  atom 
^ Lime 


1 atom  Chlorine=36  1 atom  Calcium=SO 


1 atom  Chloride  of  Calcium  =z  56. 


Chl»ride  of  calcium  is  therefore  composed  of 

Chlorine 64’29  or  1 atom  chlorine. .. . —36 

Calcium 35’71  1 atom  calcium....  —20 


lOO'OO  Weight  of  its  atom  zz  56 


According  to  this  statement,  whenever  a solution  of  muriate 
of  lime  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  is  decomposed ; water  is 
formed  and  evaporated,  and  chloride  of  calcium  remains.  On 
the  other  hand,  according  to  the  same  views,  when  the  chloride 
of  calcium  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  decomposes  that  fluid,  and 
muriate  of  lime  is  again  formed,  and  remains  in  solution.  The 
above  diagram  w ill  explain  both  modes  of  viewing  the  subject. 
With  few  exceptions  muriates,  by  evaporation  to  dryness, 
become  chlorides ; and  chlorides  dissolved  in  water  are  con- 
verted into  muriates : it  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
muriate  of  ammonia,  not  haring  an  oxide  for  its  base,  is  not  a 
chloride  in  its  anhydrous  state. 

Qualities, — Chloride  of  calcium  is  colourless  and  inodorous ; 
its  taste  is  very  bitter  and  pungent.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it 
deliquesces,  and  is  of  course  very  soluble  in  water ; so  that,  at 
60’,  water  dissolves  nearly  four  times  its  weight  of  the  com- 
pound, and  hot  water  a still  larger  quantity.  It  is  also  very 
soluble  in  alkohol.  By  evaporation  the  solution  yields  crystals 
containing  a large  quantity  of  water. 

Incompatibles. — This  salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  by  sulphates,  by  the  alkalies,  potash,  soda,  and  their  car- 
bonates. If  ammonia  be  added  to  the  solution,  no  change 
occurs ; but  carbonate  of  ammonia  decomposes  it,  and  precipi- 
tates carbonate  of  lime. 

For  Meclieinaluses,  vidt  Liquor  Calais  Muriatii. 
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Liquor  Calcis  Muriatis. 

Solution  of  Muriate  of  Lime. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  lime  two  ounces, 

Distilled  water  three  fluidounces ; 

Dissolve  the  muriate  of  lime  in  the  water ; then  filter 
it  through  paper. 


Process. — As  few  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  preparing  sub- 
carbonate  of  amnaonia,  they  are  consequently  at  a loss  for  the 
means  of  preparing  this  solution  ; it  may^  however,  be  obtained 
of  the  proper  strength  by  the  following  process  : 

Take  of  White  marble,  or  pure  chalk,  two  ounces. 

Muriatic  acid,  by  weight,  four  ounces  and  fire 
drachms,  or  enough  to  dissolve  the  marble. 
Water  four  ounces ; 

Mix  the  muriatic  acid  and  water;  dissolve  the  carbonate  of 
lime  in  the  mixture  ; filter  the  solution,  and  evaporate  it  in 
a glass  or  earthen  vessel,  until  there  remain  only  five  ounces 
and  a half  by  weight. 

The  muriatic  acid  employed  must  be  free  from  sulphuric 
acid  ; for  if  this  be  present,  sulphate  of  lime  will  be  formed  and 
precipitated. 

Incompatibles  have  been  mentioned  in  the  last  article. 

Medicinal  uses. — Deobstruent  and  tonic ; it  is  stated  to 
have  been  advantageously  given  in  bronchocele  and  scrofula, 
Dose,  nxxx.  to  f 3 j.  or  more, 


Magnesias  Subcarbonas, 

Subcarhonate  of  Magnesia. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  magnesia  a pound. 

Subcarbonate  or  potash  nine  ounces. 

Water  three  gallons  ; 

Dissolve  separately  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  in  three 
pints  of  the  water,  and  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  five 
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pints  of  the  water,  and  filter  ; then  to  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  add  the  remaining  water,  and  boil ; and 
while  it  is  boiling  mix  the  former  solution  with  it,  stirring 
it  constantly  with  a spatula  ; strain  it  through  linen,  and, 
lastly,  wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with  boiling  water,  and 
dry  it  at  a heat  of  200®  upon  bibulous  paper. 


Although  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  an  article  of  the  Materia 
Mcdica,  1 shall  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  its  qualities, 
crystalline  form,  and  composition.'  It  was  originally  called 
Epsom  Salt,  having  been  procured  from  a spring  at  that  place. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  one  of  the  saline  ingredients  of  sea 
water,  and  for  a long  time  it  was  procured  only  from  the  bittern 
remaining  after  the  preparation  of  common  salt ; thus  obtained 
it  was  usually  mixed  with  so  considerable  a quantity  of  muriate 
of  magnesia,  that  owing  to  the  deliquescent  property  of  this 
salt,  the  sulphate  was  usually  damp.  It  has  since  been  much 
better  prepared  from  magnesian  limestone,  by  a very  ingenious 
process,  invented  by  Dr.  Henry,  and  the  salt  so  prepared,  not 
being  mixed  with  muriate  of  magnesia,  has  no  disposition  to 
attract  moisture  from  the  air. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  crystallizes  with  great  readiness,  and 
although  the  crystals  are  usually  small,  they  may  be  obtained 
of  considerable  size  by  slowly  cooling  the  solution.  The  pri- 
mary form  of  this  substance  may  be  re- 
garded as  a right  prism  with  z rhombic  Fig-  *■ 

Aase, whose  angles  are  90“  30'  and  89“  30'. 

There  is  only  one  cleavage,  which  is 
parallel  to  the  short  diagonal  of  the 
prism,  and  consequently  to  the  plane  h ' 
of  the  accompanying  figures. 

Fig.  1 represents  a crystal  of  a form 
which  frequently  occurs,  and  of  which 
the  following  are  the  measurements  : 


M on  M'  (primary). 

. 90“ 

30' 

IM  on  A .*. 

.134 

45 

M on  e 

.129 

00 

a on  a' 

.120 

nearly 
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Fig.  2 represents  a form  in  M'hich  the 
crystals  also  frequently  appear,  in  this 
form,  only  two  of  the  four  planes  e are 
seen  on  each  summit,  and  alternating  in 
position  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

On  some  of  the  crystals,  however, 
which  resemble  this  figure,  the  two  other 
planes  e may  be  perceived,  but  they  are 
very  minute. 


Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  an  extremely  bitter  salt,  it  is  readily 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  still  more  so  in  hot  water,  the  former 
dissolving  an  equal  weight,  and  the  latter  one-third  more  ; it  is 
unalterable  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  when  heated  it  loses  its 
water  of  crystallization. 

Composition. — Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  composed  of 

Sulphuric  acid  32-52  or  1 atom  of  acid  40 

Magnesia. . . . 16*26  1 atom  of  magnesia  ...  20 

Water 51*22  7 atoms  of  water  9 X 7 zr:  63 


100*00  Weight  of  its  atom  rr  123 

Adulteration. — If  this  salt  be  mixed  with  sulphate  of  soda, 
the  quantity  of  pure  sulphate  of  magnesia  contained  in  any 
suspected  salt,  may  be  determined  by  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  magnesia  it  will  yield.  Dissolve  100 
grains  of  the  salt  in  distilled  water,  and  add  to  it  a solution  of 
an  equal  weight  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  ; boil  the  mixture,  and 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate ; the  carbonate  of  magnesia  thus 
procured,  should  amount  to  34  grains;  if  any  deficiency  occurs 
it  is  probably  occasioned  by  an  admixture  of  sulphate  of  soda. 
If  sulphate  of  magnesia  contain  the  muriate  of  the  same  earth,  it 
will  readilybe  detected  by  its  becoming  moist. 

Incompatiblcs. — Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  incompatible  with 
the  alkalies  potash  and  soda,  and  their  subcarbonates,  but  the  bi- 
carbonates do  not  decompose  it  until  part  of  their  carbonic,  acid 
is  expelled  by  heat.  Ammonia  decomposes  it  but  partially, 
and  the  subcarbonate  not  at  all.  Lime-water,  and  muriate  of 
lime,  are  both  incompatible  with  this  salt,  and  so  also  are  the 
acetates  oflead. 

Medicinal  use — Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  extensively  employed 
a$  a purgative.  Dose  from  3ss.  to  ojss. 


Fig.  2 


\ 
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The  process  of  preparing  subcarhonate,  or  more  correctly, 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  from  the  sulphate,  is  one  in  which  double 
decomposition  takes  place  ; the  sulphuric  acid  and  potash  form- 
ing  by  their  union  sulphate  of  potash  which  remains  in  solution, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  and  magnesia  combine  to  form  an  in- 
soluble compound,  which  is  of  course  precipitated. 


Sulphate  of  Potash. 

A 


Sulphate 
of 

Magnesia 


f Sulphuric  Acid  Potash 


1 


Magnesia 


Carbonic  Acid^ 


I Subcarbo- 
nate of 
Potash. 


y 


is  colour- 
it  is  inso< 


, Subcarbonate  of  Magnesia. 

Qualities. — Subcarbonate  of  magnesia  when  pure 
less,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  unalterable  in  the  air; 
luble  in  water;  and  is  decomposed  by  a strong  heat,  which  expels 
the  carbonic  acid. 

Composition. — Subcarbonate  of  magnesia,  termed  correctly 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  composed  of 


Carbonic  acid  52-4  or  1 atom  acid =22 

Magnesia  . . . 47'6  1 atom  earth =20 


100-0  Weight  of  its  atom  = 42 

Adulteration. — If  not  sufficiently  washed,  subcarbonate  of 
magnesia  may  contain  sulphate  of  potash,  which  will  be  readily 
determined  by  dissolving  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  adding 
nitrate  of  barytes  to  the  solution.  If  it  should  contain  any  car- 
bonate of  lime,  a solution  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia  will  give 
a precipitate  in  the  nitric  solution,  but  not  otherwise. 

Incompatibles. — Acids  and  acidulous  and  metallic  salts,  muri- 
ate of  ammonia,  and  lime-water. 

Medicinal  uses. — Antacid  and  purgative,  and  in  lithic  cal- 
culi in  doses  of  9j.  to  3j* 

Magnesia, 

Magnesia. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  magnesia  four  ounces ; 

Heat  it  for  two  hours  in  a very  strong  fire,  or  until,  when 
dilute  acetic  acid  is  dropped  upon  it,  no  bubbles  are 
evolved. 
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Process. — The  subcarbonatc  of  magnesia,  like  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  parts  with  its  carbonic  acid  at  a high  temperature,  and 
the  magnesia  remains  in  its  pure  or  caustic  state. 

Qualities. — Colourless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  if  pure  ; it 
does  not,  like  lime,  become  hot  when  mixed  with  water  ; it  is 
very  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  although  the  moistened 
earth  exhibits  alkaline  properties  by  turning  vegetable  blues 
green,  and  yellows  brown,  yet  water  in  which  it  has  been  agi- 
tated does  not  dissolve  enough  to  produce  this  effect,  as  lime- 
water  readily  does.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  slowly  attracts 
carbonic  acid  and  is  reconverted  to  carbonate. 

Composition. — Magnesia  is  the  oxide  of  a peculiar  metal, 
called  magnesium,  of  which  it  is  the  only  oxide  known;  it  is 


composed  of 

Magnesium 60  or  1 atom  metal. ...  =12 

Oxygen 40  1 atom  oxygen  . . = 8 


100  Weight  of  its  atom  = 20 

Adulteration  may  be  detected  as  in  the  subcarbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  the 

Incompatible^^  excepting  lime  water,  are  also  similar. 

Medicinal  uses. — Antacid,  and  when  acidity  prevails,  purga- 
tive ; it  is  preferable  to  the  subcarbonate  whenever  the  bowels 
are  distended  with  flatus ; in  other  respects  its  virtues  are  the 
same.  Dose  3ss.  to  5j. 


METALS  AND  THEIR  SALTS. 
PREPARATIONS  OF  ANTIMONY. 


Antimonii  Sulphuretum  Praecipitatum. 

Precipitated  Sulphur et  of  Antimony. 

Take  of  Sulphuret  of  antimony,  powdered,  two  pounds, 
Solution  of  potash,  four  pints. 

Distilled  water  three  pints. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  as  much  as  may  be  suf- 
ficient ; 
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Mix  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  solution  of  potash,  and 
water,  and  boil  them  over  a slow  fire  for  three  hours, 
constantly  stirring,  and  occasionally  adding  distilled  water, 
that  the  same  measure  may  be  preserved.  Strain  the 
solution  immediately  through  a double  linen  cloth,  and 
while  it  is  yet  hot,  drop  in  gradually  as  much  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  as  may  be  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  powder ; 
then  wash  away  the  sulphate  of  potash  with  hot  water, 
dry  the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  rub  it  into  a fine 
powder. 


Process, — Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  composed  of 

Antimony. . . . 73-^  or  of  1 atom  of  metal. ...  ~ 44 
Sulphur 26|.  1 atom  of  sulphur  . . rr  16 

100  Weight  of  its  atom  — 60 

.When  it  is  boiled  in  a solution  of  potash,  a portion  of  water 
is  decomposeed,  the  hydrogen  of  which  combines  with  the  sul- 
phur, and  the  oxygen  with  the  antimony.  The  solution  formed 
consists  of  potash,  oxide  of  antimony,  sulphur,  and  hydrogen. 
When  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  it,  sulphate  of  potash 
is  formed,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved,  and  a compound  of 
sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  oxide  of  antimony,  is  pre- 
cipitated. This  precipitate  is  termed  sulphuretted  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  antimony  : according  to  M.  Thenard,  it  is  com- 
posed of 


Sulphur 

...  12-00 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

...  17-87 

Protoxide  of  antimony 

. . . 68-30 

Loss 

, . . 1-83 

100-00 

Qualities. — This  preparation  is  of  a bright  orange  colour, 
inodorous,  and  of  a slightly  styptic  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  diluted  acid,  if  it  be  pure ; but 
if  adulterated  with  chalk,  it  will  then  effervesce  when  they  are 
mixed  with  it. 

Officinal  preparations. — Pilulae  Hydrargyri  compositae. 

Medieinal  uses. — It  is  but  seldom  employed,  except  in  the 
above  named  preparation,  being  less  certain  in  its  operation  than 
other  antimonials.  Dose,  from  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iv,,  twice  a day,  in 
herpetic  and  other  eruptions.  In  large  doses  it  is  emetic. 
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' Antimonium  Tartarizatum. 

Tartarized  Antimony. 

Take  of  Glass  of  antimony  reduced  to  a very  fine  poM^der, 
Supertartrate  of  potash  powdered,  of  each  one 
pound, 

Boiling  distilled  water  a gallon; 

• Mix  the  glass  of  antimony  perfectly  with  the  supertartrate 
of  potash,  and  add  them  gradually  to  the  boiling  distilled 
water,  stirring  it  continually  with  a spatula ; boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  set  the  solution  by ; filter  it  when 
cold,  and  evaporate  it  that  crystals  may  form. 

Process. — The  method  of  preparing  this  very  important  me- 
dicine is  materially  altered,  and  exceedingly  improved,  in  the 
present  Pharmacopoeia : but  I think  it  is  better  to  employ 
about  one-tenth  more  of  glass  of  antimony,  and  to  boil  the  mix- 
ture for  a longer  time  than  is  directed. 

Glass  of  antimony  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  sulphuret  to 
heat  and  air,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  is  dissi- 
pated ; and  the  antimony,  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  is  converted  into  protoxide,  consisting  of 

Antimony .....  84‘62  or  of  1 atom  of  metal  . . rz  44 
Oxygen 15*38  1 atom  of  oxygen  . iz:  8 

100*00  Weight  of  its  atom  rz  52 

It  is  afterwards  strongly  heated  in  an  earthen  trucible,  by 
combining  with  some  of  the  silica  of  which  it  forms  a species  of 
glass,  which  is  transparent,  and  of  a red  colour.  It  consists  of  prot- 
oxide of  antimony  combined  with  variable  proportions  of  silica, 
and  a little  sulphur.  A specimen  that  I examined  contained 
only  five  per  cent,  of  silica,  which  is  less  than  is  generally 
mentioned.  The  state  of  combination  in  which  the  sulphur 
exists,  has  not  been,  I think,  clearly  made  out ; that  is  to  say, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  in  combination  with  oxide  of 
antimony,  or  whether  its  presence  is  owing  to  a portion  of  un- 
decomposed sulphuret.  I suspect,  however,  as  generally  sup- 
posed, that  the  former  is  the  case,  for  the  residuum  insoluble 
in  the  supertartrate,  of  potash  has  a red  colour,  resembling 
that  of  kermes  mineral. 

As  glass  of  antimony  is  much  cheaper  than  it  was  some  years 
since,  there  is  only  one  material  objection  to  its  use,  and  that 
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is,  that  glass  of  lead  is  sometimes  mixed  with,  and  occasion- 
ally altogether  substituted  for  it;  and  their  appearance  is  so 
similar,  that  the  most  experienced  eye  may  be  deceived:  it 
is  however  easy  to  distinguish  these  substances  by  their  che- 
mical characters.  I have  observed  that  the  insoluble  portion  of 
glass  of  antimony  is  of  a red  colour  ; but  when  glass  of  lead  is 
boiled  in  a solution  of  supertartrate  of  potash,  it  is  very  soon 
rendered  black,  and  scarcely  any  of  it  is  dissolved.  It  is  also 
easily  detected  by  heating  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid  : if-the  solution 
contain  lead,  sulphuric  acid  will  occasion  a white  precipitate  in  it. 

The  present  process  for  making  tartarized  antimony  is  simple : 
supertartrate  of  potash,  as  already  mentioned,  contains  excess  of 
acid,  and  when  a solution  of  it  is  boiled  with  glass  of  antimony, 
the  protoxide  of  antimony  is  dissolved,  while  the  sulphuretted 
oxide  and  silica  remain  unacted  upon.  The  solution  thus  on- 
tained  consists  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  antimony, 
and  these  combining  form  a double  salt,  called  tartrate  of  potash 
and  antimony,  or  tartarized  antimony. 


Tartarized  Antimony,  or 
Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Tartrate  of  Antimony. 
. 


Sopertartrate 

or 

Bitartrate 
of 

Potash 


'2  atoms  Acid. 
1 atom  Potash 


Protoxide  of  Anti-~| 
mony  I 


Sulphuretted  oxide 
of  Antimony,  and 
Silica 


Glass  of 
Antimony 


Qualities. — Tartarized  antimony  crystallizes 
with  great  facility,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  crystals  of  this  compound  is  that  of  an  oc- 
tahedron with  a rhombic  base.  One  distinct 
cleavage  only  has  been  obtained,  which  is  pa- 
rallel to  the  plane  a of  the  accompanying  figure. 
The  planes  z and  y are  generally  striated. 

The  following  are  the  nearest  to  coinciding 
measurements  taken  on  several  crystals  : 


P over  the  edge  on  the  left. 

P on  

P on  22  

a on 
a on  y 


P,  or  P' 


108® 

16' 

104 

15 

166 

40 

165 

40  nearly 

122 

00 

90 

00 
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The  crystals  of  this  salt  are  colourless  and  inodorous,  but 
have  a styptic  metallic  taste  : on  exposure  to  the  air,  they 
effloresce  slightly,  and  become  opaque.  When  heated  with 
carbonaceous  matter  this  salt  is  decomposed,  and  metallic 
antimony  is  obtained.  It  is  soluble  in  about  fifteen  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  60”,  and  twice  its  weight  at  212°.  The 
aqueous  solution  decomposes  spontaneously  after  it  has  been 
some  time  prepared.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkohol. 

Composition. — This  is  a double  salt,  or  a compound  of  tar- 
trate of  potash  and  tartrate  of  antimony  ; but  I am  not  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  any  analysis  hitherto  given — that  which  is 
generally  quoted,  is  obviously  incorrect. 

Adulteration. — This  salt  should  never  be  purchased  in  pow- 
der, but  always  in  crystals  : in  the  former  state  it  frequently 
contains  a portion  of  supertartrate  of  potash  uncombined  with 
any  oxide,  and  which,  in  preparing  the  liquor  antiraonii  tar- 
tarizati  is  precipitated.  To  judge  if  the  crystals  have  been 
properly  prepared,  drop  one  or  two  into  a solution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  and  an  orange-coloured  deposite  will 
be  formed  on  them. 

Incompatilfles. — The  solution  of  this  salt  is  decomposed  by 
acids,  by  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  by  some  of  the  earths  and 
metals,  and  their  oxides,  by  lime-water,  muriate  of  lime,  and 
the  acetates  of  lead.  Many  vegetable  infusions,  and  especially 
those  which  are  bitter  and  astringent,  decompose  it,  such  as 
cinchona,  rhubarb,  catechu,  &c. 

Medicinal  uses. — Tartarized  antimony  either  sweats,  vomits, 
or  purges,  according  to  the  quantity  exhibited.  A quarter  of  a 
grain.,  if  the  skin  be  kept  warm,  will  promote  a diaphoresis  ; 
half  a grain  will  first  prove  purgative,  and  then  diaphoretic  ; 
and  one  grain  will  generally  vomit,  then  purge,  and  lastly  sweat 
the  patient.  It  may  be  given  in  solution. 


Vinum  Antimonii  Tartarizati. 

Wine  of  Tartarized  Antimony. 

Take  of  Tartarized  Antimony  a scruple. 

Boiling  distilled  water  eight  fluidounces. 
Rectified  spirit  two  fluidounces  ; 

Dissolve  the  tartarized  antimony  in  the  boiling  distilled 
water,  then  add  the  spirit  to  the  filtered  solution. 

F 2 
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Process. — The  College  have  substituted  diluted  spirit  for 
wine  in  this  and  several  other  preparations.  When  tartarized 
antimony  has  been  carelessly  prepared,  and  contains  super- 
tartrate of  potash  uncombined  with  oxide  of  antimony,  it  is 
precipitated  from  solution  in  water  by  spirit ; those  practi- 
tioners, therefore,  who  purchase  tartarized  antimony,  should 
insist  on  having  it  in  the  state  of  crystals,  in  which  there  is  but 
little  chance  of  the  occurrence  of  this  imperfection.  A fluid- 
ounce  of  this  preparation  contains  two  grains  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony. If  any  deposite  should  be  observed  in  this  solution,  it 
ought  to  be  rejected. 


Piilvis  Antimonialis. 

Antimonial  Powder. 

Take  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  powdered,  a pound, 
Hartsliorn  shavings  two  pounds ; 

Mix  and  throw  them  into  a wide  crucible,  heated  to 
whiteness,  and  stir  them  constantly  till  visible  vapour 
ceases  to  arise.  Rub  what  remains  into  powder,  and  put 
it  into  a proper  crucible  ; then  apply  fire  to  it  and  raise  it 
gradually,  so  that  it  may  be  white  hot  for  two  hours. 
Rub  the  residuum  into  a very  fine  powder. 


Process. — Sulphuret  of  antimony,  as  already  mentioned,  con- 
sists of  sulphur  and  antimony  ; hartshorn  shavings  are  composed 
of  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  carbonaceous  animal  matter. 
W'hen  the  sulphuret  and  hartshorn  are  heated  together,  the 
sulphur  is  expelled  in  vapour  ; and  the  antimony,  combining 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  converted  into  oxide  of  antimony. 
Part  of  the  animal  matter  is  dissipated  by  the  heat,  but  the 
phosphate  of  lime  suffers  no  change  ; there  remains,  therefore, 
in  the  crucible,  a mixture  of  oxide  of  antimony  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  forming  Pulvis  Antimonialis. 

Qualities. — Pulvis  antimonialis  is  an  inodorous  insipid  pow- 
der, of  a dull  white  colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  only 
partially  soluble  in  acids  ; if,  however,  the  antimony  it  contains 
were  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  as  has  been  stated,  then  muriatic 
acid,  when  heated,  would  dissolve  it  entirely. 
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Composition. — In  consequence  of  Dr.  Elliotson’s  statement, 
that  he  had  exhibited  upwards  of  100  grains  of  pulvis  antimo- 
nialis  without  producing  any  effect,  I procured  specimens  of 
this  preparation  from  two  respectable  sources,  and  subjected 
them  to  analysis.  I found  one  of  them  to  consist  of 


Peroxide  of  antimony 35 

Phosphate  of  lime 65 


100 


The  other  yielded 

Peroxide  of  antimony 38 

Phosphate  of  lime 62 


100 

According  to  Dr.  Latham  60  grains  of  peroxide  of  antimony 
may  be  exhibited  for  a dose  ; and  Dr.  Duncan  states  that  it  is 
perfectly  inert ; the  analysis  of  this  preparation  fully  accounts 
therefore  for  its  inefficiency.  It  appears,  however,  from  Mr. 
Brande’s  statement,  that  pulvis  antimonialis  is  worse  than  power- 
less, for  it  is  uncertain  : he  srates  that  it  sometimes  contains  per- 
oxide of  antimony  ; on  other  occasions,  a portion  of  protoxide  ; 
and  in  some  few  cases  nearly  all  the  oxide  of  antimony  had  been 
volatilized,  so  that  little  but  phosphate  of  lime  was  left. 

I have  also  analyzed  James’s  Powder,  of  which  the  pulvis 
antimonialis  is  a professed  imitation  : I found  it  to  consist 

nearly  of  Peroxide  of  antimony  ...  56 

Phosphate  of  lime 44 


100 

These  proportions  agree  almost  exactly  with  the  results  ob» 
tained  by  Dr.  Pearson  ; and  it  is  evident  that  it  is  as  inert 
a preparation  as  the  pulvis  antimonialis.  The  peroxide  of  anti- 
mony contained  in  these  medicines  consists  of 


Antimony 73i  or  1 atom  metal  ....  rr  44 

Oxygen 26|.  2 atoms  oxygen  ..  — 16 


100  Weight  of  its  atom  — 60 
^ Pulvis  antimonialis  appears  to  differ  chiefly  from  the  antimo- 
nium  calcinatum  omitted  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1809,  in 
being  mixed  with  a large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Adulteration. — No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  this  prepa- 
ration, like  every  other,  has  been  sophisticated  ; but  owing  to 
want  of  power  in  the  genuine  article,  the  practitioner  probably 
has  not  been  disappointed  by  its  adulteration. 
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Medicinal  uses, — It  is  stated  to  be  diaphoretic,  altcratire, 
emetic,  or  purgative,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  dose  and  the 
state  of  the  patient.  The  doses  mentioned  are  from  gr.  v.  to 
gr.  X,  It  is  worth  the  consideration  of  the  practitioner,  whether 
the  use  of  this  preparation  may  not  be  altogether  superseded  bv 
that  of  tartarized  antimony. 


PREPARATION  OF  SILVER. 


Argeuti  Nitras. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  ' 

Take  of  Silver  an  ounce. 

Nitric  acid  a fluidounce. 

Distilled  water  two  Iluidounces  ; 

Mix  the  nitric  acid  with  the  water,  and  dissolve  the 
silver  in  the  mixture  on  a sand-bath.  Then  gradually 
increase  the  heat,  so  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  dried. 
Melt  this  in  a crucible  in  a slow  fire,  until  the  water  being 
expelled,  the  ebullition  ceases ; then  pour  it  immediately 
into  proper  moulds. 


Process. — Nitric  acid  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  azote,  and 
when  silver  is  dissolved  in  it,  a portion  of  the  acid  is  partially 
decomposed  into  nitric  oxide  gas  and  oxygen  ; the  former 
escapes  into  the  atmosphere,  and  separating  a portion  of  its 
oxygen  from  admixture  with  the  azotic  gas,  red  vapours  of 
nitrous  acid  are  formed  by  their  union.  The  oxygen  of  the 
decomposed  acid  unites  with  the  silver  to  form  oxide  of  silver, 
and  this  is  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid  undecomposed,  and  con- 
verted into  nitrate  of  silver. 
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Nitrous  jicid  Vapour. 


"Nitric  Oxide  Gas  Oxygen  Gas" 


Nitric  Acid-^ 


lieric 


Oxygen 

Silver 


Azotic  Gas 


Oxide  of  Silver 
Nitric  Acid 


Nitrate  of  Silver 


The  proportion  of  nitric  acid  is  too  large,  for  it  is  capable  of 
dissolving  nearly  one  half  more  silver  than  is  directed. 

Qualities. — Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  readily  yields  trans- 
parent colourless  crystals,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  a right 
rhombic  prism. 


In  some  crystals  the  planes  rfare  barely  visible,  while  in  others 
those  planes  encroach  so  much  on  M and  M'  as  to  leave  only 
minute  portions  of  them  discernible. 

Water,  at  the  temperature  of  60"^  dissolves  its  own  weight  of 
this  salt.  It  is  not  deliquescent.  By  exposure  to  a strong 
light  it  becomes  brown,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  a part  of  the 
silver  to  the  metallic  state.  When  moderately  heated  it 
readily  melts,  swells,  and  then  remains  liquid.  On  cooling 
it  forms  a grey-coloured  mass,  having  a striated  and  crys- 
talline structure.  If  exposed  to  a red  heat  it  is  decomposed, 
It  stains  the  skin  black  : the  crystals  contain  no  water. 

Composition. — Nitrate  of  silver  is  composed,  nearly,  of 

Nitric  acid ....  68’61  or  1 atom  of  acid . . . . “ 54 
Oxide  of  silver  31-39  1 atom  of  oxide.  ..=  118 


M on  M' 
d on  d' . . 


P on  d. 
M on  d 


116°  36' 
148  0 

129  31 

126  48 


100-00  Weight  of  its  atom  ~ 172 
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Adulteration. — Fused  nitrate  of  silver  is  very  commonly  of  a 
dark  colour ; this  may  have  been  caused  by  its  exposure  to  light, 
or  by  its  fusion  at  too  high  a temperature,  in  both  which  cases  the 
nitrate  is  partly  decomposed.  The  dark  colour  may  also  depend 
upon  the  use  of  silver  containing  copper,  the  peroxide  of  which  is 
nearly  black.  To  detect  this,  add  a solution  of  ammonia  to  one 
of  the  suspected  nitrate  of  silver  : if  it  contain  copper,  a deep 
blue  compound  will  be  formed.  Lunar  caustic  may  possess  a 
dark  colour  without  much  diminution  of  its  power ; but  it  is 
better  that  it  should  be  greyish  white. 

Incompatibles. — Almost  all  spring  and  river  water,  soaps  ; 
potash,  soda,  and  their  carbonates,  lime-water ; the  sulphuric, 
muriatic,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  the  salts  which  contain  them, 
decompose  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Ammonia  does  not 
produce  any  precipitation,  but  its  carbonate  does  ; it  is  also  de- 
composed by  liquor  arsenicalis,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
hydro-sulphurets,  and  astringent  vegetable  infusions. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  the  most  manageable  and  powerful  of 
all  cscharotics.  Internally  it  is  tonic  and  antispasmodic,  and 
has  been  especially  exhibited  in  cases  of  epilepsy;  when  it  has 
been  long  taken,  it  is  sometimes  deposited  in  the  rete  mucosum, 
so  as  to  give  a permanent  dark  purple  hue  to  th?  patient.  Dose 
one-eighth  of  a grain  gradually  increased  to  one  grain.  It 
should  be  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread,  and  mixed  with 
a little  sugar  to  prevent  the  mass  from  being  too  hard. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  ARSENIC. 


ArsenTcurn  All)iirn  Siiblimatum. 

Sublimed  White  Arsenic. 

R,ub  white  arsenic  into  powder  ; then  put  it  into  a 
crucible,  and  applying  heat,  sublime  it  into  another  cruci- 
ble inverted  over  the  former. 
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Process. — This  operation  appears  to  be  unnecessary,  for  it  is 
impossible  for  white  arsenic  to  be  purer  than  as  it  is  met  with  in 
the  shops  in  large  masses,  which,  externally,  are  usually  opaque, 
but  internally,  when  recently  broken,  semitransparent,  and  pos- 
sessing the  appearance  of  a yellowish  glass. 

Qualities. — White  arsenic,  called  also  oxide  of  arsenic,  and 
arsenious  acid,  is  moderately  hard  and  brittle,  it  is  inodorous, 
its  taste  acrid  and  corrosive,  and  it  is  proverbially  poisonous.  Its 
specific  gravity,  when  transparent,  I find  to  be  3*715,  and  when 
opaque  3-260 ; the  opacity  I believe  to  be  owing  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  water  from  the  atmosphere.  Arsenious  acid  is  volati- 
lized at  the  temperature  of  about  380°,  and  when  thus  vapor- 
ized, it  is  inodorous,  although  usually  stated  to  possess  an  allia- 
ceous smell,  which  belongs  only  to  volatilized  metallic  arsenic. 
One  part  of  arsenious  acid  is  soluble  in  400  times  its  weight  of 
water  at  60®,  and  in  13  times  its  weight  at  212° ; as  the  solution 
cools  small  crystals  are  deposited,  the  form  of  which  is  the  re- 
gular octahedron.  The  solution  reddens  litmus  paper  slightly, 
and  combines  with  the  alkalies  potash  and  soda,  with  great  fa- 
cility, on  which  accounts  it  is  usually  termed  arsenious  acid  ; 
when  heated  in  nitric  acid  it  absorbs  more  oxygen,  is  rendered 
much  more  powerfully  acid,  and  is  then  called  arsenic  acid. 

Compositio7i. — Arsenious  acid,  or  white  arsenic,  is  a compound 
-of  the  metallic  body  arsenic  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportions  of 

Arsenic. . . . 70-37  or  1 atom  of  metal  ....  ~ 38 
Oxygen  ..  .29-63  2 atoms  oxygen  8X2—16 

100-00  Weight  of  its  atom  — 54 


Liquor  Arsenicalis. 

Arsenical  Solution. 

Take  of  Sublimed  white  arsenic,  rubbed  into  a very 
fine  powder. 

Subcarbonate  of  potash,  from  tartar,  of  each 
sixty-four  grains. 

Compound  spirit  of  lavender  four  fluidrachms. 
Distilled  water  a pint ; 

Boil  the  white  arsenic  and  subcarbonate  of  potash  with 
the  water  in  a glass  vessel,  until  all  the  arsenic  is  dis- 
solved. To' the  cold  solution  add  the  compound  spirit  of 
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lavenden  Lastly,  add  as  much  distilled  water  to  the  so- 
lution, as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  it  exactly  fill  a pint 
measure. 


Process. — This  solution  is  a mixture  of  arsenite  and  subcar- 
bonate of  potash.  In  preparing  it,  the  powdered  white  arsenic 
usually  sold,  should  never  be  employed.  It  is  very  commonly 
adulterated  with  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  which  renders  the 
solution  weaker,  and  being  insoluble  in  the  subcarbonate  of  pot- 
ash, the  operator  supposes  that  it  is  difficult  to  prepare  the  li- 
quor arsenicalis.  This  adulteration,  and  most  others  likely  to 
occur  in  white  arsenic,  may  be  detected  by  heating  the  powder 
in  a crucible ; whatever  is  not  volatilized  is  an  impurity. 

The  subcarbonate  of  potash,  prepared  in  the  usual  mode,  an- 
swers the  purpose  perfectly  ; and  the  arsenious  acid  so  readily 
dissolves  in  the  heated  solution  of  it,  that  if  reduced  only  to  a 
coarse  powder,  it  disappears  in  a few  minutes  after  the  com?- 
mencementof  ebullition. 

Incompatibles. — Acids  and  acidulous  salts,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  its  compounds,  lime-water;  earthy  salts,  such  as 
alum,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  muriate  of  lime  ; metallic  salts, 
as  sulphate  and  muriate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphate 
of  copper  ; decoction  of  cinchona. 

Medicinal  uses — This  solution  is  a powerful  tonic:  it  is  espe- 
cially employed  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  periodic 
headaches,  and  some  diseases  of  the  skin.  four  minims 

to  thirty  minims^  twice  a day. 


PREPARATION  OF  BISMUTH, 


T3isinuthi  StibnUras. 

Subnitrate  of  Bismuth. 

Take  of  Bismuth  an  ounce, 

Nitric  acid  a fiuidounce  and  a half, 
Distilled  water  three  pints  ; 
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Mix  six  fluidraclims  of  the  distilled  water  with  the 
nitric  acid,  and  dissolve  the  bismuth  in  the  mixture  : then 
filter  the  solution.  Add  the  remainder  of  the  water  to  the 
filtered  fluid,  a;nd  set  it  by  that  the  powder  may  subside. 
Lastly,  having  poured  off  the  supernatant  fluid,  wash  the 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  with  distilled  water,  and  dry  it, 
wrapped  in  bibulous  paper,  with  a gentle  heat. 


This  preparation  is  now  first  introduced  into  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia. Bismuth  is  a metal  of  a reddish  white  colour,  its  structure 
is  usually  crystalline,  and  by  cautious  cooling  after  it  has  been 
melted,  it  maybe  made  to  assume  the  cubic  form.  It  is  a brittle 
metal ; its  specific  gravity  is  9-882  ; it  melts  at  the  temperature 
of  476”. 

Process. — In  preparing  the  nitrate  of  bismuth,  the  nitric  acid 
is  partly  decomposed,  with  the  occurrence  of  phoenomena  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  described,  as  taking  place  during 
the  solution  of  silver  in  the  same  acid.  The  solution  of  nitrate 
of  bismuth  is  colourless,  and  by  evaporation  it  yields  crystals. 


composed,  nearly,  of 

Nitric  acid 33-5 

Oxide  of  Bismuth.  49-7 
Water 16-8 


- 100-0 

The  oxide  of  bismuth  consists  of 

Bismuth 90 

Oxygen 10 


100 

When  water  is  added  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth,  as 
directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  combines  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  acid  ; and  the  oxide  of  bismuth  is  precipitated,  in 
combin-dtion  with  some  water  and  a little  nitric  acid,  forming 
subnitrate  of  bismuth. 

Qualities. — This  substance  was  formerly  employed  as  a cosme- 
tic, under  the  name  of  magistery  of  bismuth.  It  is  a white, 
inodorous,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids, 
but  dissolved  by  the  concentrated  acids,  and  again  precipitable  by 
water.  The  alkalies  potash  and  soda,  also  dissolve  oxide  of  bis- 
muth, but  sparingly  ; it  is  more  soluble  in  solution  of  ammonia.  It 
is  rendered  black  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  its  compounds. 
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Medicinal  uses. — This  medicine  is  represented  to  possess  an- 
tispasmodic  powers,  and  to  be  especially  seryiceable  in  those 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  which  are  attended  with  painful  contrac- 
tions of  the  stomach.  Dose,  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xv. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  COPPER. 


Cuprum  Aminoiiiatum. 

Ammoniated  Copper. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  copper  lialf  an  ounce, 

Subcarbonate  or  ammonia  six  drachms ; 

Rub  them  toffether  in  a glass  mortar,  until  the  efferves- 
cence ceases  ; uien  dry  the  ammoniated  copper,  wrapped 
in  bibulous  paper,  with  a gentle  heat. 


Process. — Sulphate  of  copper  is  a well-known  crystalline 
salt  of  a flue  blue  colour ; it  consists  of 


Sulphuric  acid 

Peroxide  of  copper  . . 32 
Water 36 


100 

When  it  is  mixed  with  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  double 
decomposition  takes  place,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sub- 
sulphate  of  copper  are  formed,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  evolved 
with  effervescence. 
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Carbonic  Acid 


Ammonia 
) 


I Subcarbonate 
^ of 
Ammonia 


J 


Sulphate  of  Copper 


Subsulphate  of  Copper  and  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

{.  — 




Cuprum  Ammoniatum. 


This  preparation  however  is,  frequently,  not  a mere  mixture 
of  subsulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  for  the  ammo- 
nia of  the  subcarbonate  is  sufficient  to  saturate  three  times  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  sulphate  of  copper;  there  is 
probably  therefore  some  excess  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia, 
the  proportion  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  temperature  at 
which  the  medicine  is  dried. 

Qualities. — Cuprum  ammoniatum  has  a very  fine  azure  blue 
colour,  which  is  more  intense  when  it  has  been  very  gently  dried, 
so  as  to  leave  some  excess  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia  ; its  smell 
is  then  ammoniacal.  Its  taste  is  styptic  and  metalline. 

Incompatibles. — This  preparation  is  incompatible  with  acids, 
the  alkalies  potash  and  soda,  and  with  lime-water. 

Officinal  preparations. — -Liquor  Cupri  Ammoniati. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  tonic  and  antispasmodic.  It  has  been 
employed  in  chorea,  and  also  advantageously  in  epilepsy.  Dose 
one  quarter  of  a grain.,  cautiously  increased  to  five  grains, 
twice  a day.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  made  up  with 
crumb  of  bread. 


Liquor  Cupri  Amm5niati. 

Solution  of  Ammoniated  Copper. 

Take  of  Ammoniated  coppei’  a drachm. 

Distilled  water  a pint ; 

Dissolve  the  ammoniated  copper  in  the  water,  and  filter 
through  paper. 


Qualities. — This  solution  has  a fine  blue  colour,  but  unless  the 
cuprum  ammoniatum  has  some  excess  of  subcarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, I have  found  that  it  is  decomposed,  and  one  half  of  the 
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oxide  of  copper  precipitated,  by  so  large  a quantity  of  water  as 
here  directed;  whereas  a smaller  portion  dissolves  it  perfectly. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  detergent  and  mildly  escharotic.  When 
still  more  largely  diluted,  it  is  employed  for  removing  specks 
from  the  cornea. 


Sulphuric  acid,  each  by  weight,  eight  ounces, 
Water  four  pints; 

Mix  the  sulphuric  acid  with  the  water  in  a glass  vessel, 
and  to  these  add  the  iron ; then,  when  bubbles  cease  to 
escape,  filter  the  solution  through  paper,  and  evaporate  it 
over  the  fire  so  that  as  it  cools  crystals  may  form.  Having 
poured  off  the  solution,  dry  the  crystals  upon  bibulous 
paper. 


Process. — Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  do  not  act 
upon  each  other  at  common  temperatures,  but  if  the  acid  be  di- 
luted with  water,  rapid  action  takes  place.  Water  consists  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  a portion  of  it  is  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  iron.  Its  oxygen  combines 
with  the  iron  to  form  oxide  of  iron,  and  its  hydrogen  being  set  at 
liberty,  assumes  the  elastic  form  and  is  evolved  in  the  state  of 
gas.  The  oxide  of  iron  is  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
sulphate  of  iron  is  formed. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  lliON. 


Ferri  Sulphas. 


Sulphate  of  Iron. 


Take  of  Iron, 


Hydrogen  Gas 


Water 


Iron  Sulphuric  acid 
) 




Oxide  of  Iron 


— 

Sulphate  of  Iron. 
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The  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  thus  obtained,  is  of  a blueir.h 
green  colour,  the  iron  being  in  the  state  of  protoxide  ; if  it  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  first  loses  its  blue  tint,  owing  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  which  converts  the  protoxide  into  peroxide  of 
iron,  and  eventually  it  becomes  of  a red  colour. 

The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  directed  to  be  used,  exceeds  that 
required  to  dissolve  the  iron,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  8 to  5. 

Qualities. — The  primary  form  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism,  M M'  and  P of  the  annexed  figure  being  the 
primary  planes,  the  crystals  sometimes  exhi- 
bit the  secondary  planes  a and  e. 


P on  M,  or  M'  . . . . 

99“ 

20' 

M on  M'  

82 

20 

153 

00 

P on  C2 

123 

55 

P on  fli 

159 

00 

P on  «C2 

136 

10 

The  crystals,  when  recently  formed,  are  of  a blueish  green 
colour  ; by  exposure  to  the  air  the  protoxide  of  iron  which  the 
salt  contains,  attracts  oxygen,  and  the  yellow  colour  of  the  per- 
oxide of  iron  formed,  renders  the  crystals  green  by  admixture 
with  the  blue  protosulphate  of  iron.  When  the  exposure  has 
been  long  continued,  the  surface  of  the  crystals  is  encrusted 
with  peroxide  of  iron,  and  they  ought  then  to  be  rejected  ; the 
solution,  as  already  noticed,  attracts  oxygen,  and  it  is  rendered 
first  green  and  then  red,  depositing  at  the  same  time  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

Sulphate  of  iron  has  a disagreeable  styptic  taste,  reddens 
vegetable  blue  colours,  and  is  soluble  in  about  two  parts  of  cold 
and  3-4ths  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  is 
precipitated  of  a greenish  white  by  alkalies,  the  oxide  thrown 
down  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  red,  or  peroxide 
of  iron;  when  free  iron  peroxide  of  iron,  the  ferrocyanate 
of  potash  occasions  a white  precipitate  which  becomes  speedily 
blue  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  the  solution  has  absorbed 
oxygen  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  then  gives  immediately  a blue 
precipitate  with  the  same  test,  and  a black  one  with  astringent 
vegetable  infusions  and  tinctures. 

By  exposure  to  a moderate  heat  the  crystals  lose  6-7ths  of 
their  water,  and  become  white ; subjected  to  a strong  heat  they 
are  decomposed,  yielding  a peculiar  kind  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  peroxide  of  iron. 
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Composition. — There  are  two  oxides  of  iron,  the  black  or  prot- 
oxide, which  enters  into  the  composition  of  this  salt,  and  the  red 
or  peroxide.  They  consist  of  the  following  proportions  of  iron 
and  oxygen  : 

Oxide  or  Protoxide  Peroxide 

Iron  , . 77'7  or  1 atom  . . . . =28  Iron  . . 70  or  2 atoms.  . . . = 56 

Oxygen  22'3  1 atom  . . . . = 8 Oxygen  30  3 atoms  . . . . = 24 

100-0  Weight  of  its  atom=36  100  Weight  of  its  atom=80 

The  peroxide  of  iron  is  that  which  exists  in  the  Tinctura  ferri 
muriatis,  and  some  other  preparations  presently  to  be  noticed. 
Sulphate  of  iron  consists  of 

Sulphuric  acid...  .28*8  or  1 atom  acid ir40 

Protoxide  of  iron. . 25’9  1 atom  oxide —36 

Water 45‘3  7 atoms  water*  • —63 


100*0  Weight  of  its  atomic  139 

Adulteration. — Sulphate  of  iron,  called  in  the  arts  copperas 
or  green  vitriol,  is  an  impure  article  often  used  for  medicinal 
purposes  instead  of  that  prepared  directly  from  iron.  It  is  of  a 
green  colour,  shewing  that  it  contains  much  peroxide  of  iron  : 
and  sometimes  it  contains  oxide  of  copper;  this  may  be  detect- 
ed by  immersing  in  a solution  a clean  polished  plate  of  iron, 
upon  which  the  copper  will  be  deposited  in  its  metallic  state. 

Incowpatibles. — Ammonia,  potash,  soda  and  their  carbonates, 
lime  water,  and  muriate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  acetates  of 
lead,  and  soaps.  The  salts  of  barytes  and  strontia,  as  well  as  the 
earths  they  contain,  are  incompatible  with  this  salt.  It  is  de- 
composed also  by  astringent  vegetable  bodies. 

Officinal  preparations . — This  salt  is  employed  in  preparing 
Ferri  subcarbonas,  Mistura  Ferri  composita,  and  Pilula;  Ferri 
composite. 

Medicinal  uses. — Tonic,  astringent,  emmenagogue,  and  an- 
thelmintic; in  large  doses,  it  occasions  griping  in  the  bowels. 
Dose  gr.  j.  to  V.  It  should  never  be  given  in  solution,  M’ithout 
previously  boiling  the  water,  to  free  it  from  atmospheric  air,  the 
oxygen  of  which  is  readily  absorbed,  and  the  sulphate  of  iron 
decomposed  by  it. 
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Ferri  Subcarbonas. 

Subcarbonate  of  Iron. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  iron  eight  ounces, 

Subcarbonate  of  soda  six  ounces, 

Boiling  water  a gallon  ; 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  subcarbonate  of  soda 
separately  in  four  pints  of  water ; then  mix  the  solu- 
tions, and  set  the  mixture  by,  that  the  powder  may 
subside ; afterwards,  having  poured  off  the  supernatant 
liquor,  wash  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  with  hot  water,  and 
dry  it,  wrapped  in  bibulous  paper,  with  a gentle  heat. 


Process. — The  quantity  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  is  too  small 
to  decompose  sulphate  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  6 to  8’8. 
When  the  solutions  are  mixed,  double  decomposition  takea 
place.  The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  combines 
with  the  soda  of  the  subcarbonate,  while  the  oxide  of  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  unites  with  the  carbonic  acid  separated  from  the  • 
soda.  The  sulphate  of  soda  remains  in  solution  ; but  the  car- 
bonate of  iron,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated. 


Sulphate  of  Soda 



'"Sulphuric  Acid 


Soda 


1 


Sulphate 

il  ^ 


Carbonate 

of 

Soda 


Oxide  of  Iron 


Carbonic  Acid 


Carbonate  of  Iron 


Composition  and  Qualities. — This  preparation  is  usually  of 
a deep  red  colour ; and  it  consists  generally  of  about 


Carbonate  of  iron 4 

Peroxide  of  iron 96 


c< 


100 
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I have  procured  this  preparation  from  several  respectable 
sources,  but  have  never  found  it  to  contain  five  per  ceut.  of 
carbonate  of  iron : the  reason  of  this  is,  that  unless  it  be  washed 
with  hot  water,  and  then  speedily  dried,  the  protoxide  of 
iron  absorbs  oxygen,  and  being  converted  into  peroxide,  it  is  no 
longer  capable  of  remaining  combined  with  carbonic  acid  ; for 
a solid  percarbonate  of  iron  cannot  be  formed,  though  it  may 
probably  exist  in  solution. 

When  preparing  this  compound  with  the  greatest  care,  I 
have  found  it  to  contain  about  15  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  indicates  its  composition  to  be 


Carbonate  of  iron 40 

Peroxide  of  iron 60 


100 

From  the  great  affinity  which  exists  between  iron  and  oxygen, 
and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  protoxide  absorbs  it,  so 
as  to  form  peroxide,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  procure  a 
perfect  carbonate  or  subcarbonate  of  iron. 

Ferri  subcarbonas  when  it  has  been  carefully  made,  has  a red- 
dish-brown colour;  it  dissolves  readily  in  acids  with  efferves- 
cence, and  yields  15  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  during  solution. 
When  improperly  prepared  it  contains  only  about  1*5  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid,  its  colour  is  less  brown,  and  it  is  not  so  easily 
dissolved  by  acids. 

When  this  preparation  contains  a large  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid,  it  is  much  more  readily  soluble,  and  its  activity  as  a 
medicine  is  probably  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  that  acid 
present. 

Jnconipatibles. — Acids  and  acidulous  salts,  which  dissolve  it; 
with  effervescence. 

Officinal  preparations. — Ferrum  Ammoniatum,  Tinctura 
Ferri  Muriatis. 

Medicinal  uses. — Tonic  and  emmenagogue.  Dose,  from  gr. 
V.  to  XXX.  combined  with  myrrh  or  aromatics.  In  doses  of  half 
a drachm  to  a drachm,  two  or  three  times  a day,  it  is  said  to 
have  proved  efficacious  in  Tic  doloreux. 
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Tinctura  Ferri  Muriatis, 
Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron. 


Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  iron  half  a pound, 

Muriatic  acid  a pint, 

Rectified  spirit  three  pints  ; 

Pour  the  acid  upon  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  in  a glass 
vessel,  and  shake  it  occasionally  for  three  days.  Set  it 
by,  that  the  dregs,  if  there  be  any,  may  subside ; then 
pour  off  the  solution,  and  add  the  spirit  to  it. 


Process. — The  muriatic  acid  decomposes  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  gas  with  effervescence,  dissolv- 
ing the  protoxide  of  iron  with  which  it  was  combined,  and  als» 
the  peroxide  of  iron.  I find  that  the  proportions  here  directed 
answer  extremely  well,  for  less  than  one  scruple  of  the  subcar- 
bonate of  iron  remains  undissolved,  including  the  accidental 
impurity  which  it  may  contain. 

VVhen  this  tincture  is  made  with  subcarbonate  of  iron,  con- 
taining 15  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  a mixed  solution  of 
protomuriate  and  permuriate  of  iron  in  spirit ; and  its  prepara- 
tion from  carbonate  of  iron  is  attended  with  this  inconvenience, 
that  the  protoxide  of  iron  becomes  peroxide  by  absorbing  oxy- 
gen, and  part  of  it  is  precipitated,  which  renders  the  tincture 
liable  to  diminish  and  vary  in  strength. 

As  Tinctura  ferri  muriatis  is  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
active  of  all  the  preparations  of  iron,  I have  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  it,  and  have  procured  it  from 
several  respectable  sources  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
proportion  of  iron  which  it  contains. 

The  specific  gravity  of  four  different  samples,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  peroxide  of  iron  obtained  from  half  a fluidounce  of 
each,  were  as  follows  : 


No,  1,  sp.  gr.  1*030 


Peroxide  of  iron  20*  grains 


2,  0.975 

3,  0*951 

4,  1*003 


11*3 

9*3 

12*1 


G 2 
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Finding  these  great  variations  in  the  specific  gravities,  and  the 
quantities  of  oxide  contained  in  these  samples,  I prepared  some 
of  the  tincture  precisely  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  found  its  sp.  gr.  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  yielded  by 
half  a fluidounce,  were  as  follows  : 

Specific  gravity  0-994  Peroxide  of  iron  16‘8  grains. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  excess  of  iron  in  the  sample 
No.  1,  but  the  deficiency  of  the  remainder  is  readily  explained 
by  supposing,  that  the  muriatic  acid  employed  was  too  weak  to 
dissolve  the  assigned  portion  of  the  subcarbonate. 

Qualities  and  Composition. — This  tincture  is  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour,  its  taste  is  extremely  styptic,  and  its  odour  resem- 
bles that  of  muriatic  ether.  When  prepared,  as  it  usually  is,  from 
peroxide  of  iron  nearly  unmixed  with  carbonate,  it  is  almost 
entirely  permuriate  of  iron,  and  each  fluidrachm  contains  nearly 
4‘2  grains  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

Incompatibles. — Alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime-water, 
carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia  and  its  carbonate.  It  is  rendered 
black  by  astringent  vegetable  bodies,  and  is  decomposed  by  a 
solution  of  gum  arable. 

Medicinal  uses. — When  made  with  proper  care  it  is  one  of 
the  most  certain  and  active  preparations  of  iron ; for  the  metal 
being  in  the  state  of  peroxide,  it  remains  for  a very  long  time 
without  suffering  any  variation  of  strength  from  decomposition. 
Dose  TTLX.  to  til  XXX.  or  fSj. 

It  is  stated  to  be  particularly  useful  as  a tonic  in  scrofula; 
in  dysuria,  rri  x.  given  every  ten  minutes  until  some  sensible 
effect  is  produced,  afford  speedy  relief;  and  it  is  a powerful 
styptic  in  hemorrhage  from  the  bladder,  kidneys,  or  uterus.  It 
is  used  externally  as  a styptic  in  cancerous  and  fungous  sores, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  venereal  warts. 

Ferrum  Ammoniatum, 

Ainmoniated  Iron. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  iron. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  each,  a pound  ; 

Pour  the  muriatic  acid  upon  the  subcarbonate  of  iron, 
and  set  it  by  till  bubbles  cease  to  be  evolved.  Filter  the 
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solution  through  paper,  and  boil  it  until  all  the  moisture 
is  evaporated.  Mix  the  residuum  intimately  with  the 
muriate  of  ammonia ; then  subject  them  directly  to  a 
strong  fire,  and  sublime  : lastly,  rub  the  sublimed  matter 
to  powder. 


Process. — In  this  preparation,  as  in  the  last,  the  subcarbonale 
is  decomposed  by  the  muriatic  acid ; and  the  dry  muriate  of 
iron  obtained  by  evaporation  is  to  be  sublimed  in  mixture  with 
inuriate  of  ammonia.  From  what  has  been  stated  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  proportions  of  subcarbonate  of  iron  and  muriatic  acid 
employed  in  preparing  the  tinctura  ferri  muriatis,  it  will  appear, 
that  in  this  case,  a large  proportion  of  the  subcarbonate  of  iron 
must  remain  undissolved.  In  the  former  preparation  the  pro- 
portions are  six  parts,  by  weight,  of  the  subcarbonate,  to  rather 
more  than  \7\  of  muriatic  acid  ; in  this,  equal  Aveights  are  di- 
rected to  be  used,  and,  consequently,  but  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  will  be  dissolved. 

I attempted  to  form  ferrum  ammoniatum  by  subliming  a mix- 
ture of  the  two  muriates  ; but  I did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
good  product.  The  evaporation  of  the  solution  of  muriate  of 
iron  is  an  extremely  unpleasant  operation,  and  should  be  con- 
ducted under  a chimney. 

Ferrum  ammoniatum  is,  I believe,  usually  prepared  by  mix- 
ing powdered  muriate  of  ammonia  with  a solution  of  permuriate 
of  iron,  and  evaporating  the  mixture  to  dryness  ; in  this  case  it 
is  a yellow  powder,  its  taste  is  styptic  and  saline.  When  pre- 
pared by  sublimation  it  has  an  orange-colour. 

• Composition. — This  preparation  appears  to  be  a mixture  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  permuriate  (or  probably  perchloride) 
of  iron.  I have  examined  two  specimens  of  it,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  which  it  yields  : the 
first  of  these  had  an  orange  colour,  and,  I have  no  doubt,  Avas 
prepared  by  sublimation  ; the  other  was  yellow,  and  procured, 
1 believe,  by  evaporation  : 

No.  1, 200  grains  gave  3 grains  of  peroxide  of  iron 
2,  200  do.  2-1  do. 

If  muriate  of  ammonia  increases  the  medicinal  powers  of  iron, 
it  would  I think  be  better  to  prepare  ferrum  ammoniatum  by 
boiling  to  dryness  a mixed  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
permuriate  of  iron.  Dr.  Paris  justly  observes  that  this  prepara- 
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tion  is  so  uncertain  in  its  .composition  and  effects,  that  it  is  rarely 
used  j to  these  reasons  for  its  disuse,  may  be  added  the  small 
quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  which  it  contains,  compared  with  that 
of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Incompatibles. — This  preparation  is  decomposed  by  the  alka- 
lies and  their  carbonates,  the  peroxide  of  iron  being  precipi- 
tated, and  ammonia  evolved ; lime-water  produces  a similar 
effect ; and  like  other  preparations  of  iron  it  is  rendered  black 
by  astringent  vegetable  infusions. 

Officinal  preparations. — Tinctura  Ferri  Ammoniati. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  stated  to  be  tonic,  emmenagogue  and 
aperient.  Its  dose  may  be  estimated  by  what  I have  stated 
respecting  its  composition. 


Tinctura  Ferri  Ammoniati. 

Tincture  of  Amimniated  Iron. 

Take  of  Ammoniated  iron  four  ounces. 
Proof  spirit  a pint; 

Digest  and  filter. 


Process. — This  is  a mere  solution  of  ammoniated  iron,  and  an 
extremely  weak  preparation.  I examined  three  samples  of  it 
obtained  from  different  sources,  and  found  that  a iluidounce 
and  a half  of  the  strongest  contained  only  3'9  grains  of  per- 
oxide of  iron;  the  next  in  power  yielded  only  \’b  grain,  and' 
the  weakest  !•!  grain.  To  exhibit  therefore  as  much  oxide  of 
iron  as  is  contained  in  a iluidrachm  of  tinctura  ferri  muriatis, 
nearly  f 3 13  of  the  strongest  of  these  tinctures  must  be  given. 

Incompatibles. — See  Ferrum  Ammoniatum. 

, 1 ) •• 
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Liquor  Ferri  Alkaliiii. 
Solution  of  Alkaline  Iron, 


Take  of  Iron  two  drachms  and  a half,  i 
Nitric  acid  two  fluidounces, 

Distilled  water  six  fluidounces, 

Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  six  fluid-- 
ounces  ; 

' The  acid  and  water  being  mixed  together,  pour  them 
upon  the  iron,  and  when  bubbles  cease  to  escape,  pour  off 
the  acid  solution.  Add  this  gradually  and  at  intervals, 
to  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  frequently 
shaking  it,  until  it  has  acquired  a brownish  red  colour, 
and  no  more  bubbles  are  evolved.  Lastly,  set  it  by  for 
six  hours,  and  pour  off  the  solution. 

Process. — The  nitric  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  iron,  which 
is  converted  into  peroxide,  while  nitric  o^^ide  gas,  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  is  evolved. 

The  solution  obtained  is  a pernitrate  of  iron,  with  excess  of 
acid  ; when  this  is  poured  into  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  double  decomposition  takes  place  ; the  nitric  acid  is 
evolved,  and  the  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is  for  a moment  precipi- 
tated, is  redissolyed  by  the  undecomposed  subcarbonate  of  pot- 
ash ; the  solvent  power  of  which  is  probably  increased  by  its 
retaining  a part  of  the  carbonic  acid,  resulting  from  the  decom^ 
position  of  a portion  of  it.  Nitrate  of  potash  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  nitric  acid  and  potash,  and  crystals  of  this  salt  are 
formed,  from  which  the  clear  solution, which  is  liquor  ferri  alkai 
Uni,  still  retaining  some  nitrate  of  potash,  is  to  be  poured  off. 


f Nitric  Oxide  Gas. 


Iron 


V 

Peroxide  of  Iron 
Nitric  Acid 


J 


Pernitrate  of  lroi:ii 
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Liquor  Ferri  Alkalini 



Solation  of  Subcarbonate  of  Potash 



Peroxide  of  Iron  Carbonic  Acid  Gas~ 


Pernitrate 

of 

Iron 


Subcarbo- 
)>■  nate  of 
Potash 


Nitric  Acid 


Potash 


J 


Nitrate  of  Potash 


Qualities. — This  preparation  has  a deep  red  colour ; it  is  ino- 
dorous, its  taste  is  styptic  and  alkaline.  It  is  readily  decom- 
posed by  water,  which  precipitates  the  peroxide  of  iron  entirely, 
and  leaves  subcarbonate  and  nitrate  of  potash  in  solution.  Dr. 
Paris  observes,  “ that  it  is  a very  injudicious  preparation,  for  it 
cannot  be  exhibited  in  any  form  without  decomposition  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  it  nearly  resembles  the  Mistura  Ferri 
composita,  when  that  has  been  so  long,  and  so  improperly 
kept,  as  to  have  the  protocarbonate  of  iron  at  first  precipitated 
rendered  red,  and  converted  into  peroxide. 

Composition. — It  is  difficult  to  state  in  what  mode  the  consti- 
tuents of  this  preparation  are  combined ; it  may  perhaps  be  a 
double  salt,  composed  of  pernitrate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash ; at  any  rate  it  consists  essentially  of  a solution  of  peroxide 
of  iron  in  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  necessary  to  use  about  one- 
twelfth  more  of  the  solution  of  subcarbouate  of  potash  than  is 
directed;  and  when  so  prepared,  it  will  be  found  by  calculation, 
that  each  fluidrachm  of  the  solution  contains  nearly  2 grains  of 
peroxide  of  iron  ; the  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  contained  in 
this  preparation,  is  therefore  to  that  contained  in  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  tinctura  ferri  muriatis,  about  as  2 to  4*2  ; but  its  efficacy 
is  probably  in  a much  smaller  proportion,  on  account  of  the  in- 
solubility of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  which  must  necessarily  be 
precipitated  from  it  previously  to  exhibition. 

Medicinal  uses. — Tonic,  emmenagogue.  Dose  f5  to  f5  j. 
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Ferrum  Tartarizatum.  ' ; 

Tartarized  Iron . 

Take  of  Iron  a pound, 

Supertartrate  of  potash,  powdered,  a pound. 
Distilled  water  five  pints,  or  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary  ; 

Rub  the  iron  and  the  supertartrate  of  potash  together, 
and  expose  them  in  an  open  glass  vessel  with  a pint  of 
water  to  the  air  for  twenty  days,  stirring  the  mixture 
daily  ; distilled  water  being  frequently  added,  that  it  may 
be  always  moist.  Then  boil  it  in  four  pints  of  distilled 
water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  filter  the  solution. 
Evaporate  it  in  a water-bath,  until  the  tartarized  iron  is 
perfectly  dried  ; rub  it  to  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a well 
closed  vessel. 


Process. — The  excess  of  acid  in  the  supertartrate  of  potash, 
acts  upon  and  dissolves  the  iron,  which  is  previously  converted 
into  protoxide  by  decomposing  a portion  of  the  water,  the  hy- 
drogen of  which  is  given  out  in  the  state  of  gas ; during  the 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  protoxide  of  iron  absorbs  an  additional 
portion  of  oxygen  from  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  ; so  that,  white 
hydrogen  gas  is  first  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water, 
azotic  gas  is  afterwards  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  atmos- 
pheric air. 


Water 


"Hydrogen  gas  Azotic  gas 

< 

[_Oxygen  Oxygen 

Iron 

u__ 



Peroxide  of  Iron 
Supertartrate  of  Totash 

' - ^ ; 

Tarlurixcd  Iron. 


1 


Atmosphe- 
ric Air 
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Qualities. — This  preparation  is  of  a brownish  colour,  with  a 
shade  of  green  ; it  is  inodorous,  and  has  but  little  of  the  disagree- 
able taste  of  the  iron,  when  properly  prepared.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  becomes  moist  in  a damp  atmosphere.  It 
gives  a dark  coloured  precipitate  with  astringent  vegetables,  but 
does  not  afford  a blue  precipitate  by  means  of  the  ferrocyanate 
of  potash  ; neither  potash  nor  soda,  nor  their  subcarbonates^  de- 
compose this  solution  unless  heat  be  applied,  and  even  then 
ammonia  and  its  carbonate  produce  no  effect  upon  it.  Of  all 
chalybeate  preparations  it  is  the  least  nauseous,  and  the  solution 
will  remain  for  a considerable  time  without  suffering  decompo- 
sition ; but  occasionally  it  deposits  tartrate  of  lime,  this  being 
an  incidental  impurity  in  the  supertartrate  of  potash. 

Composition. — This  preparation  is  a double  salt,  consisting  of 
tartrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  iron.  It  consists  very  nearly 
of 

Supertartrate  of  potash  . . 80 
Peroxide  of  iron 20 
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jidultcration. — When  the  digestion  has  not  been  continued 
sufficiently  long,  the  supertartrate  of  potash  is  not  saturated,  and 
the  excess  of  acid  gives  a disagreeable  taste  to  the  compound. 
As  formerly  prepared  it  frequently  contained  a large  portion  of 
iron  filings,  which  might  be  separated  by  a magnet. 

Medicinal  uses. — This  preparation  is  advantageously  exhibit- 
ed in  all  cases  in  which  chalybeates  prove  useful.  From  its 
slight  taste  it  may  be  readily  given  when  other  preparations  of 
iron  prove  nauseating.  The  dose  is  from  gr.  x.  to  5ss.  given 
either  in  solution,  or  in  the  form  of  bolus,  combined  with  an 
aromatic  ; but  in  its  perfect  state  it  cannot  be  given  in  the  form 
of  powder,  on  account  of  its  attracting  moisture. 


Viniim  Ferri. 

Wine  of  Iron, 

Take  of  Iron  a drachm, 

Siipcrtartrate  of  jjotash  powdered,  six  drachms. 
Distilled  water  two  jiints,  or  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary, 

Proof  spirit  twenty  fluidounces; 
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Rub  the  iron  and  the  supertartrate  of  potash  together, 
and  expose  them  in  an  open  glass  vessel  with  a fluid- 
ounce  of  water  to  the  air  for  six  weeks,  stirring  the  mix- 
ture daily  with  a spatula  ; distilled  water  being  frequently 
added,  that  it  may  be  always  moist.  Then  dry  it  with  a 

fentle  heat,  rub  it  to  powder,  and  mix  it  with  thirty 
uidounces  of  distilled  water.  Filter  the  solution  and 
add  the  spirit.  - - 


Process. — This  preparation  is  tartrate  of  potash  and  iron,  with 
excess  of  supertartrate  of  potash,  which  is  probably  intended  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  wine  formerly  em- 
ployed, and  to  effect  the  perfect  solution  of  tartarized  iron  in 
the  weak  spirit. 

The  quantity  of  iron  directed  to  be  used  is  very  nearly  such, 
that  if  it  were  all  acted  upon  by  the  supertartrate  of  potash, 
and  dissolved  by  the  spirit,  the  strength  of  the  present  prepara- 
tion would  almost  exactly  equal  that  which  I found  the  former 
to  possess.  But  three  causes  prevent  this : first,  the  whole  of 
the  iron  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  tartar ; secondly,  a part  of  that 
which  is  converted  into  tartarized  iron,  is  rendered  insoluble  by 
drying  ; and  thirdly,  a portion  which  is  dissolved  by  the  water 
is  immediately  precipitated  by  the  spirit.  I find  that  owing  to 
these  circumstances,  a pint  of  the  present  vinum  ferri  contains 
onlyl6  grains  of  peroxide,  instead  of  22  grains,  which  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  former  preparation  held  in  solution. 

Jncompatibles — The  same  as  with  tinctura  ferri  muriatis. 

Medicinal  uses. — Similar  to  those  of  the  other  preparations  of 
iron  ; but  to  give  as  much  iron  as  is  contained  in  f3  j.  of  tinc- 
tura ferri  muriatis,  would  require  more  than  a quarter  of  a pint 

of  this  solution. 

< • 
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PREPARATIONS  OF  MERCURY. 


Hydrargyrum  Purificatum. 

Purified  Mercury. 

Pour  mercury  into  an  iron  retort,  and,  heat  being  ap- 
plied to  it,  let  the  purified  mercury  distil. 


Process. — Mercury  is  a volatile  metal,  which  rises  ia  vapour 
when  heated,  and  condenses  readily.  The  intention  of  distil- 
ling it,  is  to  remove  any  metals  with  which  it  may  be  amalga- 
mated j these,  not  being  volatile,  will  remain  in  the  retort. 


Hydrargyrum  cum  Greta. 

Mercury  with  Chalk. 

Take  of  Purified  mercury,  by  weight,  three  ounces, 
Prepared  chalk  five  ounces  ; 

Rub  them  together  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible. 


Process. — I have  only  slightly  examined  this  preparatipn, 
and  I am  uncertain  whether  it  consists  merely  of  chalk  and 
mercury  in  a state  of  minute  division,  or  whether  it  is  a sub- 
oxide of  mercury  formed  by  absorbing  oxygen  during  the  tritu- 
ration of  the  mercury. 

The  mercury  is  totally  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  there- 
fore is  not  the  black  or  protoxide  ; but  when  the  chalk  has  been 
separated  by  acetic  acid,  the  mercury  does  not  form  one  fluid 
mass,  like  metallic  mercury,  but  exists  in  the  state  of  separate 
and  minute  globules. 
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Eight  grains  of  this  preparation  contain  three  grains  of 

mercury.  ' 

Incompatibles. — Acids  and  acidulous  salts  act  upon  this 
preparation,  and  dissolve  the  chalk  with  the  effervesence  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  one  of  the  mildest  of  all  mercurial  pre- 
parations. Dose,  as  an  alterative,  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 


Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Rubrum. 

Red  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  Purified  mercury,  hy  weighty  a pound  ; 

Put  the  mercury  into  a tall  glass  vessel,  with  a nar- 
row mouth  and  broad  bottom.  Apply  a heat  of  600°  to 
this  vessel,  unclosed,  until  the  mercury  is  converted  into 
red  scales  ; then  rub  them  to  a very  fine  powder. 


Process. — During  the  action  of  the  heat,  the  mercury  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  by  this  union  converted 
into  red  oxide  of  mercury,  termed  (chemically)  peroxide,  as 
being  that  which  contains  most  oxygen. 

Qualities. — This  preparation  consists  of  minute  crystalline 
scales  of  a deep  red  colour ; it  is  inodorous,  acrid  to  the  taste, 
and  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  When  heated,  the  colour 
becomes  much  darker,  but  it  is  restored  on  cooling.  At  a red 
heat  it  is  decomposed,  the  mercury  returns  to  the  metallic  state, 
and  oxygen  gas  is  evolved : when  placed  upon  a red  hot  iron 
it  is  totally  volatilized.  The  muriatic,  nitric,  and  some  other 
acids,  dissolve  it  readily;  potash  and  soda  decompose  the  solu- 
tions, and  precipitate  orange-coloured  peroxide  of  mercury  : 
Ammonia  forms  a white  precipitate,  which  is  composed  of  the 
acid,  the  peroxide,  and  ammonia. 

Composition.— VcroxiAc:  of  mercury  is  composed  of 

Mercury 92-6  or  1 atom  metal = 2G0 

Oxygen 7-4  2 atoms  oxygen = 16 


] 00-00 


Weight  of  the  atom  ~216 
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•Adulteration. — This  preparation  is  directed  by  the  College 
to  be  reduced  to  powder ; but  as  in  this  form  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  adulterate  it  with  the  hydrargyrum  nitrico-oxydum,  it  is 
always  kept  in  the  state  of  the  small  scales  which  it  assumes 
during  its  formation.  If  perfectly  pure,  it  is  totally  volatilized 
by  a red  heat. 

Incompatibles. — Acids  and  acidulous  salts,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  a very  active  medicine;  but  as  it  fre- 
quently occasions  vomiting,  purging,  and  affects  the  stomach  and 
bowels  violently  ; it  is  now  but  little  employed.  Dose,  gr.  j. 
combined  with  gr.  ss.  of  opium. 


Hydrargyri  Nitrico-oxydum. 
Nilric-oxide  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  Purified  mercury,  by  weight,  three  pounds, 
Nitric  acid,  by  weight,  a pound  and  a half. 
Distilled  water  two  pints; 

Mix  in  a glass  vessel,  and  boil  until  the  mercury  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  water  being  evaporated,  a white  mass 
remains.  Rub  this  to  powder,  and  put  it  into  a very 
shallow  vessel ; then  apply  a gentle  heat,  and  increase  it 
gradually,  until  red  vapour  ceases  to  arise. 


Process. — The  mercury  decomposes'a  part  of  the  nitric  acid, 
and,  combining  with  a portion  of  its  oxygen,  is  converted  first 
into  oxide  and  then  into  nitrate  of  mercury ; this  nitrate  of 
mercury  when  exposed  to  a strong  heat  is  decomposed,  and  so 
also  is  the  acid  which  it  contained.  The  red  vapour  above- 
mentioned  results  from  the  union  of  the  nitric  oxide  evolved 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  consequent  forma- 
tion of  nitrous  acid  vapour.  (See  Argenti  Nitras.) 

Qualities. — This  preparation  is  of  a bright  red  colour,  much 
lighter  than  that  of  the  peroxide  of  mercury  obtained  by  heat  ; 
but  its  chemical  properties  arc  precisely  similar. 
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Composition. — This  preparation,  like  the  last,  is  peroxide  of 
mercury  : it  sometimes  contains  a little  undecomposed  nitrate, 
and  has  on  this  account  been  called,  but  improperly,  Subnitrate 
of  Mercury.  Excepting  a small  and  accidental  portion  of 
undecomposed  nitrate,  it  consists  of 

Mercury.  . . 92’6  or  1 atom  of  metal  . . . ~ 200 
Oxygen...  7*4  2 atoms  of  oxygen  . .zr  16 

lOO’O  Weight  of  its  atom  rr  216 

IncompatibUs. — Vide  Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Rubrum. 

Adulteration. — It  would  be  difficult  to  sophisticate  this  pre- 
paration considerably,  because  the  admixture  may  be  detected 
by  mere  inspection.  It  should  be  perfectly  volatilized  by  being 
placed  upon  a red  hot  iron. 

Officinal  preparation. — Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitrico- 
oxydura. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  employed  only  externally  as  an  es- 
charotic. 


Hydrargyri  Oxymurias. 

Oxymuriate  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  Purified  mercui'y,  by  weight.,  two  pounds. 
Sulphuric  acid,  by  weight,  thirty  ounces. 

Dried  muriate  of  soda  four  pounds ; 

Boil  the  mercury  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a glass, 
vessel,  until  the  sulph^e  of  mercury  becomes  dry ; rub 
this,  when  it  is  cold,  with  the  muriate  of  soda,  in  an 
earthen  mortar  ; then  sublime  it  in  a glass  cucurbit,  the 
heat  being  gradually  raised. 


Process. — It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  College  do 
not  appear  to  have  adopted  the  modern  views  of  the  nature  of 
muriatic  acid.  In  explaining  this  process,  I shall  therefore 
state  both  theories  ; and  first,  that  which  Supposes  muriatic  acid 
to  be  an  undecomposed  body.  When  sulphuric  acid  and  mer- 
cury are  boiled  together  a portion  of  the  acid  is  decomposed, 
and  .separated  into  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  : the  former 
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beiug  dissipated  in  the  gaseous  state,  the  latter  combines  with 
the  mercury  and  converts  it  into  peroxide,  and  this  uniting 
with  the  undecomposed  sulphuric  acid,  a supersulphate  of  per- 
oxide of  mercury  is  formed,  termed  correctly,  bipersulphate  of 
mercury.  Common  salt,  according  to  the  hypothesis  now  ex- 
plaining, is  composed  of  muriatic  acid  and  soda;  and  when  it  is 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  mercury,  double  decomposition  takes 
place.  The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  mercury  combines 
with  the  soda  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  soda  is 
formed  ; while  the  muriatic  acid  separated  from  the  soda  unites 
with  the  peroxide  of  mercury,  and  forms  muriate  or  oxymuriate 
of  mercury ; and  this,  being  a volatile  compound,  it  rises  in 
vapour,  and  is  condensed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel. 


Permuriatc  or  Oxymutiate  of  Mercury. 


"Muriatic  Acid  Peroxide  of  Mercury" 


Muriate 

of 

Soda. 


Persulphate 
>>  of 
Mercury 


Soda 

I. 


Sulphuric  Acid 


Sulphate  of  Soda. 


If  we  regard  common  salt  as  a compound  of  chlorine  and 
sodium,  the  changes  which  take  place  when  it  is  heated  with 
persulphate,  or  rather  bipersnlphate,  of  mercury,  are  as  follows : 
Two  atoms  of  chloride  of  sodium  zz  120,  consisting  of  2 atoms 
of  chlorine  72  -f-  2 atoms  of  sodium  zz  48,  are  decomposed 
by  1 atom  of  bipersulphate  of  mercury  296,  composed  of 

1 atom  of  mercury  zz  200  -f-  2 atoms  of  oxygen  zz  16-|-2  atoms 
of  sulphuric  acid  zi  80 ; the  products  of  this  decomposition  are 

2 atoms  of  sulphate  of  soda  zz  144,  formed  by  the  transfer  of 
the  1 6 of  oxygen  and  80  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  mercury  to 
the  48  of  sodium  ; and  1 atom  of  perchlorideof  mercury  zz  272 
(oxymuriate  of  mercury),  derived  from  the  combination  of  2 
atoms  of  chlorine  = 72,  with  1 atom  of  mercury  zz  200. 
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272  = 1 atom  Perchloride  of  Mercury 


I ^ 

'72=2  atoms  Chlorine.  1 atomMercury=200' 


120=2  atoms 
Chloride 
of 

Sodium 


296  = 1 atom 
Bipersulphate 
of 

Mercury 


_48=2atoms Sodium. /2  atoms  Oxygen  =16 

16=2  atoms  Oxygen/  2 atoms  Sui->  

' V ' phuricacidj 

64=2  atoms  Soda 


144  = 2 atoms  Sulphate  of  Soda 


Qualities. — Perchloride  of  mercury,  sometimes  called  Bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  and  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  Oxymuriate,  is 
usually  termed  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  a white  semi-trans- 
parent crystalline  mass,  and  perfect  crystals  are  occasionally 
procurable.  The  cleavages  in  the  crystals  of 
this  substance  are  parallel  to  the  lateral  and  to 
the  terminal  planes  of  a right  rhombic  prism  of 
93°  44',  which  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  the 
primary  form. 


PonM,  orM' 90”  00' 

M on  M' 93  44 

M on  /j 133  8 


Corrosive  sublimate  is  inodorous  ; it  has  an  acrid  and  nau- 
seous taste,  which  remains  long  in  the  mouth.  It  is  a violent 
poison.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5’200  ; water,  at  60“  Fahr.  dis- 
solves rather  more  than  l-20th,  and  boiling  water  one-third  of 
its  weight.  Although  light  has  no  action  upon  this  salt  in  its 
solid  state,  yet  it  partially  decomposes  the  aqueous  solution,  and 
calomel  or  protochloride  of  mercury  is  precipitated.  It  is  much 
more  soluble  in  alkohol,  ether,  muriatic  acid,  and  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  than  in  water.  If  we  consider,  according 
to  modern  views,  corrosive  sublimate  as  perchloride  of  mercury, 
and  that  during  solution  in  water  it  becomes  permuriate  of  mer- 
cury, we  must  suppose  that  it  decomposes  water  during  its 
solution  ; the  oxygen  of  which  uniting  with  the  mercury  con- 
verts it  into  peroxide,  and  the  hydrogen  combining  with 

H 


H4 
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the  chlorine  forms  muriatic  acid,  and  they  unite  into  permuriate 
of  mercury,  which  exists,  as  such,  only  in  solution. 

Prom  the  solution  of  permuriate  of  mercury  thus  formed,  the 
alkalies  potash  and  soda,  and  lime-water,  throw  down  a yel- 
lowish-red precipitate  of  peroxide  of  mercury.  Ammonia, 
however,  gifes  a white  one,  which  is  a triple  compound  of  the 
acid,  metallic  oxide,  and  alkali.  (Vide  Hydrargyrum  Prajclpi- 
tatum  Album.) 

Composition. — It  follows  from  the  different  opinions  enter- 
tained as  to  the  nature  of  corrosive  sublimate,  that  the  views  of 
its  composition  will  also  be  dissimilar;  according  to  the  old 
theory,  which  considers  it  as  consisting  of  muriatic  acid  and 
peroxide  of  mercury,  it  contains  of 

Muriatic  acid 20'58  or  2 atoms  acid  ~ 56 

Peroxide  of  mercury  79*42  1 atom  peroxide  . . . ir:  216 

lOO'OO  Weight  of  its  atom  = 272 

Regarded,  according  to  modern  experiments,  as  a perchloride 
of  mercury,  it  is  composed  of 

Chlorine.  .26*48  or  2 atoms  of  chlorine  36  X 2 zr  72 
Mercury ..  73*52  1 atom  of  metal "200 

100*00  Weight  of  its  atom  iz:  272 

Adulteration. — I am  not  aware  that  this  compound  is  subject 
to  be  adulterated.  If  pure  it  is  totally  volatilized  by  heat,  and 
consequently  any  substance  remaining  after  its  exposure  to 
heat,  must  be  owing  to  the  admixture  of  some  foreign  matter. 
Calomel,  which  it  may  accidentally  contain,  will  be  discovered 
by  its  insolubility. 

Incompatibles. — Ammonia,  potash,  soda,  and  their  carbo- 
nates ; lime-water,  tartarized  antimony,  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
acetates  of  lead,  sulphuret  of  potash,  and  all  hydrosulphurets ; 
soap,  many  metals,  infusion  of  bitter  and  astringent  vegetables, 
and  some  vegetable  bodies  which  possess  neither  of  those  qua- 
lities. 

Officinal  preparations. — Liquor  Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatis,  Hy- 
drargyri  Submurias,  Hydrargyrum  prajcipitatum  album. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  frequently  serviceable  in  secondary 
syphilis,  and  in  some  cutaneous  diseases,  particularly  com- 
bined with  an  antimonial,  in  lepra.  Dose,  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  of  a grain,  made  into  a pill  with  crumb  of  bread. 
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Liquor  Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatis. 

Solution  of  Oxy muriate  of  Mercury. 

Take  ofOxymuriate  of  mercury  eight  grains, 

^ Distilled  water  fifteen  nuidounces, 

Rectified  spirit  a fluidounce ; 

Dissolve  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  the  distilled  wa- 
ter, and  add  the  spirit  to  it. 

‘ r ■,  * \ 

' ■ i 

Qualities. — This  solution  of  permuriate  of  mercury  should  be 
kept  from  the  light,  as  it  suffers  decomposition  by  its  action. 
A fluidounce  contains  half  a grain  of  corrosive  sublimate.  DoSe 
half  a fluidrachm  to  two  fluidrachms  in  infusion  of  linseed. 


Hydrargyri  Submurias. 

Submuriate  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  Purified  mercury,  by  weight,  four  pounds. 
Sulphuric  acid,  by  weight,  thirty  ounces. 
Muriate  of  soda  a pound  and  a half. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  eight  ounces  ; 

Boil  two  pounds  of  the  mercury  with  the  sulphuric  acid 
in  a glass  vessel,  until  the  sulphate  of  mercury  is  dry  ; 
when  this  is  cold  triturate  it  with  two  pounds  of  mercury 
in  an  earthen  mortar,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  mixed. 
Then  add  the  muriate  of  soda,  and  rub  them  together, 
until  globules  are  no  longer  visible  ; afterwards  sublime. 
Reduce  the  sublimed  matter  to  a very  fine  powder,  pass  it 
through  a sieve,  and  mix  it  carefully  with  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  previously  dissolved  in  a gallon  of  boiling  distil- 
led water.  Set  it  by  that  the  powder  may  subside.  Pour  off 
the  solution,  and  wash  the  powder  frequently  with  boiling 
distilled  water,  until  solution  of  ammonia  dropped  into  it 
throws  down  nothing.  Lastly,  let  it  be  reduced  to  a very 
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fine  powder,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  which  we  have 
directed  in  the  preparation  of  chalk. 


Process. — According  to  the  hypothesis  which  supposes  corro- 
sive sublimate  to  be  a bi-muriate  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  calo- 
mel is  a muriate  of  the  protoxide,  formed  by  adding  mercury  to 
corrosive  sublimate  in  such  proportion  as  to  combine  with  ex- 
actly half  of  its  acid  and  oxygen.  Thus,  supposing  we  have  272 
parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  consisting  of  56  muriatic  acid  and 
216  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  when  200  parts  of  mercury  are 
rubbed  and  sublimed  with  them,  28  of  the  acid  and  8 of  the 
oxygen  unite  with  the  200  of  fresh  mercury,  and  there  are 
formed  472  parts  of  calomel,  consisting  of  400  of  mercury,  56 
muriatic  acid  and  16  oxygen. 

But  considering  corrosive  sublimate,  and  more  correctly,  as 
a perchloride  or  a bichloride  of  mercury,  the  changes  that  take 
place  during  its  conversion  into  calomel,  are  merely,  that  one- 
half  of  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  fresh  portion  of  mercury 
added,  so  that  the  perchloride  or  bichloride  is  converted  into 
chloride  or  protochloride  ; the  annexed  diagrams  will  elucidate 
both  statements  of  the  changes  which  occur. 


272 

Oxymuriate 
or  Permuriate 
of  Mercury 


56  Muriatic  Acid 
16  Oxygen 


200  Mercury 


200  Mercury 


"V" 


472  Hydrargyri  Submurias. 
'72  Chlorine  n:  2 atoms 


272 

Perchloride  of<^ 
Mercury 


(200  Mercury  = 1 atom  200  Mercury  rrl  atom 

' ^ ' 

472  Protochloride  of  Mercury,  Calomel, 
or  Hydrargyri  Submurias. 
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In  the  last  and  former  Pharmacopoeias,  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate was  first  separately  formed  and  the  mercury  triturated 
with  it,  but  in  the  present  edition  the  College  have  very  advan- 


mon  salt,  previously  to  the  formation  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
In  the  present  process  we  may  therefore  consider  the  corrosive 
sublimate  as  being  converted  into  calomel  at  the  moment  of  its 
formation.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  is  probably  directed  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  any  corrosive  sublimate  which 
may  have  been  formed  with  the  calomel. 

In  preparing  corrosive  sublimate,  it  will  be  observed,  that 


ric  acid  and  four  pounds  of  common  salt,  whereas  in  preparing 
calomel  the  proportions  are  four  pounds  of  mercury  to  thirty 
ounces  of  the  acid,  and  a pound  and  a half  of  salt.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  supposing  the  quantities  last  directed  to 


more  in  excess  t it  appears  to  me  that  the  smaller  quantities 
are  quite  sufficient. 


mercury.  It  is  a white  semitransparent  crystalline  mass,  and 
occasionally  perfect  crystals  are  obtained. 

Although  there  does  not  appear  to  be 


Calomel  is  inodorous,  insipid,  and  insoluble  in  water.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  7*175  ; by  long  exposure  to  light  it  is  ren- 
dered of  a dark  colour,  owing  to  partial  decomposition. 

It  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
but  their  carbonates  act  imperfectly  upon  it.  Nitric  acid  con- 
verts into  corrosive  sublimate.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  decom- 
poses it. 


tageously  omitted  to  continue  the  operation  so  far,  and  have  di- 
rected the  mercury  to  be  mixed  with  the  persulphate  and  corn- 


two  pounds  of  mercury  are  used  with  thirty  ounces  of  sulphu- 


be  proper,  the  proportion  of  acid  employed  in  the  former  pre- 
paration is  too  great  by  one-half,  and  the  common  salt  is  still 


Qualities. — Submuriate  of  mercury  is  commonly  called  calo- 
mel, and  by  chemists  is  termed  chloride  or  protochloride  of 


any  distinct  cleavage  in  the  crystals  of  this 
substance,  there  are  indications  of  clea- 
vages parallel  to  all  the  planes  of  a square 
prism,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pri- 


PonM,  orM' SO*  00' 

P on  a 112  5 

P on  c 119  50 

M on  M' 90'  00 

M on  c 150  10 

a on  edge  G 157.  55 
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■ Co»?/)oM</c;n.— Regarded  as  a muriate^  calomel  consists  of 

Muriatic  acid  11*86  or  1 atom  acid. . . i . . 28 

Protoxide  of  mercury  88*14  1 atom  protoxide  208 

„i.  ■ • 9 .«  - - 

100*00  Weight  of  its  atom  — 236 

Even  adopting  the  opinion  that  this  compound  contains  mu- 
riatic acid,  it  must  be  a muriate  and  not  a submuriaie,  as  Dr. 
Paris  has  very  justly  observed. 

•k  , ^ 

Considered  as  a chloride  or  protochloride,  it  is  composed  of 


Chlorine  15*25  or  1 atom  chlorine ~ 36  . 

Mercury  84*75  1 atom  mercury 200 


100.00  Weight  of  its  atom  — 236 

Impurities. — This  preparation  has  been  sometimes  suspected 
(o  contain  corrosive  sublimate,  a circumstance  which  I do  not 
think  likely  to  have  occurred  after  it  has  been  reduced  to 
jM)wder,  either  by  elutriation  or  levigation.  To  detect  corro- 
sive sublimate,  let  the  calomel  be  boiled  in  distilled  water, 
filter  it,  and  add  liquor  potassm  : if  any  corrosive  sublimate  be 
present,  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  of  peroxide  of  mercury 
will  be  obtained,  liquor  ammonia:  will  give  a white  one,  which 
is  a triple  compound  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  ammonia,  and 
muriatic  acid.  The  solubility  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  will  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a little  muriate  of  ammonia,  but 
then  liquor  potassae  will  give  a white  precipitate  instead  of  an 
orange  one,  and  similar  to  the  hydrargyrum  praecipitatum 
album. 

Some  years  since,  Mr.  Jewell,  of  the  house  of  Howard,  Jewell 
and  Gibson,  of  Stratford,  invented  a process  for  procuring  calo- 
mel, by  one  operation,  in  a state  of  such  minute  division  as  to 
render  any  further  operation  unnecessary.  His  plan  consists  in 
passing  the  vapour  of  the  calomel,  as  it  rises,  into  water,  by 
which  it  is  immediately  condensed,  and  into  a much  finer  pow- 
der than  that  obtained  by  levigation  or  elutriation.  A given 
weight  of  calomel  thus  prepared,  occupies  much  less  space  than 
an  equal  quantity  reduced  to  powder  by  the  usual  processes  ; and 
Dr.  Paris  observes,  that  in  consequence  probably  of  this  minute 
division,  it  appears  to  affect  the  system  more  readily  than  that 
made  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeias ; it  may  also  be  re- 
marked, that  this  metiiod  of  preparation  must  completely  re- 
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move  all  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the 
product. 

Incompaiibles. — Calomel  is  immediately  decomposed  by 
lime-water,  muriate  of  lime  l)eing  formed  and  dissolved,  while 
black  or  protoxide  of  mercury  is  precipitated.  The  solutions 
of  ammonia,  of  potash,  and  of  soda,  produce  a similar  effect,  and 
their  respective  muriates  are  formed.  The  alkaline  carbonates 
decompose  calomel  slowly  and  incompletely  until  heated,  but 
then  protoxide  of  mercury  is  immediately  formed:  It  rs  stated 

to  be  decomposed  also  by  iron,  lead  and  copper,  and  it  is  in- 
compatible with  hydrosulphurets. 

Officinal  preparations. — Hydrargyri  Oxydum  cinereum.  Pi- 
lulae  Hydrargyri  submuriatis. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  an  extremely  efficient  purgative,  and 
it  is  alterative,  antisyphilitic,  and  a valuable  reihedy  in  ob- 
structions aud  hepatic  affections.  It  is  particularlyuseful  in 
the  diseases  of  children,  and  they  frequently  bear  larger  doses 
of  it  than  adults.  Dose  as  an  alterative  gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j.  night  and 
morning ; as  a purgative  from  gr.  ij.  to  gr.  x.  or  in  some  cases 
considerably  more.  Its  insolubility  and  great  specific  gravity 
prevent  its  being  eligibly  exhibited  in  any  other  form  than  that 
of  powder  or  of  pill. 


Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Cinereum. 

Grey  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  Submuriate  of  Mercury  an  ounce, 

Lime-water  a gallon ; 

Boil  the  submuriate  of  mercury  in  the  lime-water,  con- 
stantly stirring  them  until  the  grey  oxide  of  mercury 
subsides.  Wash  this  with  distilled  water  ; then  dry  it. 


Process. — It  has  been  already  remarked  that  calomel  is  de- 
composed  by  lime-water,  and  that  muriate  of  lime  and  prot- 
oxide of  mercury  are  the  results  of  this  decomposition.  If 
calomel  be  considered  to  be  subinuriate  of  mercury,  as  it  is 
denominated  by  the  College,  the  exjilanation  of  this  jirocess  is 
simply,  that  the  muriatic  acid  aud  lime  having  greater  afiinity 
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for  each  other  than  the  muriatic  acid  and  protoxide  of  mercury, 
the  two  former  combine,  and  the  latter  is  separated. 


Solution  of  Muriate  of  Lime 



Submuriatc  j 
of  J 
Mercury  | 


fMuriatic  Acid 


Lime-Water 


l^Protoxide  of  Mercury 
or 

Ilydrargyri  Oxyduin  cinereum. 


According  to  the  modern  opinion  that  calomel  is  protochlo- 
ride of  mercury,  the  operation  is  more  complicated.  Calomel 
consists  of  chlorine  and  mercury,  and  when  acted  upon  by  the 
lime-water^  a portion  of  the  fluid  is  decomposed,  and  its  oxy- 
gen combining  with  the  mercury  renders  it  protoxide,  while  its 
hydrogen  uniting  with  the  chlorine,  forms  muriatic  acid,  which 
converts  the  limejnto  muriate,  and  the  protoxide  of  mercury  is 
precipitated. 


Solution  of  Muriate  of  Lime. 


Muriatic  Acid 


"Chlorine  Hydrogen  Lime 


Protochlo- 
ride of 
Mercury 


^Mercury 

» 


Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


Protoxide  of  Mercury 
or 

Hydrargyri  Oxydum  cinereum. 


Water 


Lime 

Water 


Qualities. — This  preparation  ought  to  be  merely  black,  or 
protoxide  of  mercury,  consisting  of 


Mercury ..  96’ 16  or  1 atom  metal  ~200 

Oxygen  . . 3-84  1 atom  oxygen — 8 


W'eiglit  of  its  atom  208 


loo-po 
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' As  usually  prepared  it  is  a mixture  of  different  proportions 
of  calomel  and  protoxide,  or  calomel  and  peroxide,  and 
sometimes  of  calomel  and  both  oxides ; and  its  colour  is 
as  various  as  its  composition.  It  appears  to  suffer  change  by 
the  action  of  the  light,  by  exposure  to  which  black  oxide  of 
mercury  acquires  an  olive  tint,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
some  peroxide  of  mercury ; this  may  be  derived  either  from 
the  addition  of  oxygen  to  the  protoxide,  or  the  reduction  of  a 
portion  of  it  to  the  metallic  state,  and  the  transfer  of  its  oxygen 
to  some  of  the  protoxide. 

Adulteration. — If  pure  it  ought  to  dissolve  entirely  in  acetic 
acid,  and  to  be  totally  insoluble  in  muriatic,  but  if  it  contain 
peroxide,  the  latter  acid  will  dissolve  it,  and  the  protoxide  will  be 
converted  into  calomel ; if  the  solution  give  a white  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  liquor  ammonias,  or  a yellow  one  with  liquor 
potassas,  then  the  preparation  contained  peroxide  of  mercury.  If 
it  contain  undecomposed  calomel,  then  by  boiling  with  a solu- 
tion of  pure  potash,  muriate  of  potash  will  be  obtained,  which, 
when  the  solution  is  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  will  afford  a 
white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  on  the  addition  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  rarely  used.  Dose  from  gr.  j.  to  gr.  iij. 
in  the  form  of  a pill,  twice  a day;  as  however  its  strength  must 
greatly  vary,  it  is  better  to  employ  more  certain  preparations. 


Hydrargyrum  Praecipitatum  Album. 

White  Precipitated  Mercury. 

Take  of  Oxymuriate  of  mercury  half  a pound. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  four  ounces. 

Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potash  half  a pint. 
Distilled  water  four  pints  ; 

First  dissolve  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  then  the  oxy- 
muriate of  mercury  in  the  distilled  water,  and  to  these  add 
the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potash.  Wash  the  preci- 
pitated powder  until  it  becomes  tasteless  ; then  dry  it. 


Process. — In  this  operation  the  effect  is  probably  that  the 
potash  decomposes  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  ammonia  of 
which  combines  with  the  peroxide  of  mercury  and  a portion 
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of  the  muriatic  acid,  and  this  triple  compound  being  insoluble 
in  water,  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  a white  powder.  I do> 
iM)t  know  that  it  has  been  determined  whether  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  is  evolved,  or  whether  it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  precipitate.  At  any  rate  it  is  not 
essential  to  its  formation,  for  liquor  ammoniae,  when  poured  into 
solution  of  permuriate  of  mercury,  produces  a similar  effect. 

_ Qualities, — This  is  a light  and  perfectly  white  powder.  It 
is  inodorous,  insipid,  and  insoluble  in  water.  If  heated  with 
potash  it  is  decomposed,  and  its  ammonia  is  expelled,  owing  to 
the  combination  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  the  potash  : if  too 
much  potash  be  used  in  its  preparation,  the  same  effect  will  be 
produced.  It  is  decomposed  also  by  the  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids.  . 

Composition.- — It  is  stated  to  be  composed  of 
Peroxide  of  mercury  ...  81 


Muriatic  acid  16 

Ammonia 3 


100 

Although  I entertain  some  doubt  as  to  these  being  the  cor- 
rect proportions  of  the  constituents  of  this  salt,  there  is  none  of 
its  being  essentially  composed  of  them. 

Adulteration  — If  this  preparation  should  be  mixed  with 
white  lead  or  chalk,  they  will  remain  after  it  has  been  exposed 
to  a strong  red  heat  in  a crucible  : to  determine  which  of  the 
two  substances  it  has  been  adulterated  with,  dissolve  the 
residuum  in  nitric  acid  and  add  liquor  ammoniae  to  the  solution. 
If  it  be  lead,  a white  precipitate  will  be  immediately  formed, 
which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  blacken ; and  if  it  be  lime, 
no  precipitate  will  occur,  until  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  also 
been  mixed  with  it. 

t Offtcinal  preparations. — Unguentum  llydrargyri  Praecipitati 
Albi. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  employed  only  externally,  in  cuta- 
neous affections. 
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Hydrargyri  Sulphiiretum  Nigrum. 

Black  Sulphuret  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  Purified  mercury,  weight,  a pound, 
Sublimed  sulphur  a pound  ; 

Rub  them  together  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible. 


Process. — The  mercury  and  sulphur  combine  by  mere  tritura- 
tion, but  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  much  greater  than  is 
required  to  form  a definite  compound. 

Qualities. — This  preparation,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
^thiop’s  mineral,  is  a very  black  insipid  and  inodorous  powder. 

Composition. — Sulphuret  of  mercury  is  composed  of 


Mercury 92*6  or  1 atom  mercury..  ~ 200 

Sulphur 7*4  1 atom  sulphur  . . ~ 16 


100*0  Weight  of  its  atom  “ 216 
I The  officinal  preparation  must  therefore  consist  of 


Sulphuret  of  mercury 58 

Sulphur 42 


100 

Adulteration. — It  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  mixed  with  ivory 
black ; if  this  be  the  case,  heat  it  in  an  earthen  crucible,  and 
the  sulphuret  of  mercury  will  be  volatilized  , and  after  a red 
heat  has  been  for  some  time  applied,  a white  powder  will,  re- 
main, which  is  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  ivory  black,  deprived 
of  its  charcoal.  If  it  be  adulterated  with  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
boil  a little  of  the  powder  in  undiluted  muriatic  acid,  pour  the 
clear  solution  into  water,  and  submuriate  of  antimony  will  be 
precipitated. 

Medicinal  uses,' — It  is  an  inefficient  preparation.  Dose,  from 
gr  . v.  to  gr.  XXX.  as  an  alterative. 
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Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  Rubrum. 

Red  Sulphuret  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  Purified  mercury,  hy  weight,  forty  ounces, 
Sublimed  sulphur  eight  ounces  ; 

Mix  the  mercury  with  the  melted  sulphur  over  the  fire, 
and  as  soon  as  the  mass  begins  to  swell,  remove  the  vessel 
from  the  fire,  and  cover  it  strongly  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion ; then  rub  the  mass  to  powder,  and  sublime  it. 


Process. — By  the  action  of  heat  a product  is  obtained,  which, 
by  the  subsequent  process  of  sublimation,  yields  the  persul- 
phuret  or  bisulphuret  of  mercury. 

Qualities. — When  in  mass  this  substance  is  of  a dark  colour, 
which,  when  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  is  of  a brilliant  red,  and 
it  is  often  called  cinnabar  or  vermilion.  It  is  inodorous  and 
insipid  ; unalterable  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  moisture.  When 
heated  to  redness  in  an  open  vessel,  the  sulphur  is  converted 
into  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  mercury  escapes  in  vapour.  It  is 
decomposed  when  distilled  with  lime,  potash,  or  soda,  and  also 
by  several  of  the  metals. 

Composition. — It  consists  of  mercury  combined  with  exactly 
twice  as  much  sulphur  as  in  the  black  or  protosulphuret ; or  of 

Mercury....  86-2  or  1 atom  metal —200 

Sulphur....  13*8  2 atoms  sulphur  16  X 2 — 32 

lOO’O  Weight  of  its  atom  — 232 

Adulteration. — If  the  presence  of  red  oxide  of  lead  be  sus- 
pected, heat  the  sulphuret  in  an  earthen  crucible;  the  sulphuret 
of  mercury  w'ill  be  volatilized,  and  any  residuum  must  be  owing 
to  impurity:  add  dilute  nitric  acid  to  it,  and  then  mix  separate 
portions  of  the  clear  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  the  former  occasion  a 
white  precipitate,  and  the  latter  a black  one,  red  lead  must 
have  been  mixed  with  the  sulphuret. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  mercurial 
fumigation,  by  heating  5ss,  of  it  on  red  hot  iron. 
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PREPARATIONS  OF  LEAD. 


Plumbi  Acetas. 

Acetate  of  Lead. 

Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  lead  a pound, 

Strong  acetic  acid  a pint, 

Boiling  distilled  water  a pint  and  a half ; 

Mix  the  acid  with  the  water;  add  to  them  the  sub- 
carbonate of  lead  gradually,  and  boil  until  the  acid  is 
saturated ; then  filter  through  paper,  and,  the  solution 
being  evaporated  until  a pellicle  appears,  set  it  by  that 
crystals  may  form.  Having  poured  off  the  solution,  dry 
them  upon  bibulous  paper. 


Process. — Subcarbonate  of  lead,  usually  called  white  lead, 
and  correctly,  carbonate,  is  composed  of 


Carbonic  acid. . . . 16*4  or  1 atom  acid  zr  22 

Oxide  of  lead ....  83*6  1 atom  oxide ~ 112 


100-0  Weight  of  its  atom  134 

When  acetic  acid  is  added  to  it  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled 
in  the  state  of  gas,  and  with  effervescence,  on  account  of  the 
greater  affinity  of  the  acetic  acid  for  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  formed. 

'Carbonic  Acid  Gas 


Carbonate  of  Lead<^ 


Oxide  of  Lead 
\ 


Acetic  Acid 




Acetate  of  Lead. 
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It  will  appear  by  calculation  that  the  carbonate  of  lead  here 
directed  to  be  employed  is  not  sufficient  to  saturate  the  acetic 
acid  ; but  the  deficiency  is  not  great. 

This  salt,  as  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  is  extremely 
pure,  and  much  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  by  the  chemist ; it 
might  therefore  have  been  introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica 
as  well  as  sulphate  of  soda  and  some  other  preparations. 

Qualities. — Acetate  of  lead  is  crystalline,  colourless,  nearly 
inodorous,  of  a sweetish  astringent  taste,  and  is  poisonous ; it 
suffers  but  little  change  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  crystals  are 
usually  very  small ; but,  if  they  are  suffered  to  form  slowly,  they 
may  be  obtained  of  considerable  size.  Their 
primary  form  appears  to  be  a right  oblique- 
angled  prism  ; the  only  modification  which 
it  has  been  as  yet  observed  to  present,  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  annexed  figure  : 

dond'  128”  0' 

donM  116  0 

‘don  T 98  30  ‘ 

M on  T 109  32 

Water  at  60°  dissolves  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  this  salt, 
and  it  is  not  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  When  the  solu- 
tion is  exposed  to  the  air  the  acetate  is  partly  decomposed  by  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lead  is  precipi- 
tated : water,  which  contains  carbonic  acid  also  decomposes 
acetate  of  lead  to  a certain  extent ; and  if  a current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  be  passed  through  the  solution,  one-half  of  the  acetate 
is  converted  into  carbonate  and  precipitated,  and  binacetate  of 
lead  remains  in  solution. 

Composition. — Acetate  of  lead  is  composed  of 

Acetic  acid.,  26‘45  or  1 atom  acid  ~ 50 

Oxide  of  lead  59-25  1 atom  oxide 112 

Water 14-30  3 atoms  water  9X3“  27 

106-00  Weight  of  its  atom  — 189 

Adulteration. — This  salt  ought  to  dissolve  entirely  in  distilled 
water  free  from  carbonic  acid  ; any  thing  that  remains  insoluble 
is  to  be  regarded  as  impurity. 

Incompatibles . — It  is  decomposed  by  all  those  acids  and 
their  compounds  which  form,  with  oxide  of  lead,  salts  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  as  the  sulphuric,  muriatic,  carbonic,  citric, 
and  tartaric.-  It  is  decomposed  by  lime-water,  by  the  alkalies 
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ammonia,  potash,  aqd  soda;  the  two  latter,  if  added  in  excess, 
re-dissolve  the  precipitate  at  first  formed.  Hard  water 
usually  contains  three  ingredients  which  decompose  it,  viz.  car- 
bonate of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  soda ; and 
hence,  when  dissolved  in  such  water,  the  solution  is  always 
turbid.  It  is  decomposed  by  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, which  gives  a black  sulphuret : liquor  ammonias  acetatis 
also  decomposes  it,  on  account  of  the  carbonic  acid  dilFused 
through  it. 

Officinal  preparations. — Ceratum  Plumbi  Acetatis. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  principally  employed,  externally,  in 
solution  in  water,  as  a collyrium  in  opthalmia,  an  astringent  in 
gonorrhoea,  and  as  a wash  in  external  inllammation.  Internally 
it  is  given  cautiously,  and  combined  with  opium,  in  protracted 
diarrhoea,  and  in  pulmonary  and  intestinal  hemorrhage.  Dose, 
gr.  ss.  to  gr.  j. 


Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis. 

Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead. 

Take  of  the  Semi-vitreous  oxide  of  lead  two  pounds, 
Diluted  acetic  acid  a gallon  ; 

Mix,  and  boil  down  to  six  pints,  constantly  stirring, 
then  set  the  solution  by,  that  the  dregs  may  subside,  and 
filter. 


Semi-vitreous  oxide  of  lead  is  the  substance  usually  called 
litharge  ; it  is  the  oxide  or  protoxide  of  lead,  composed  of 
1 atom  lead  ~ 104  -|-  1 atom  oxygen”  8. 

Qualities. — This  solution  is  either  colourless  or  has  a slight 
greenish  yellow  tint ; it  has  an  astringent  sweetish  taste. 
Its  specific  gravity  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  dis- 
tilled vinegar  employed  ; when  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  latter  is  1-007 
that  of  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  is  1-220,  but  if  the 
vinegar  is  so  strong  as  to  have  a specific  gravity  of  1-009,  then 
that  of  the  subacetate  reaches  1*309.  It  is  decomposed  by 
spring-water  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  acetate  of  lead,  and 
the  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  thrown  down  is  much  larger  ; 
distilled  water  which  contains  the  smallest  portion  of  carbonic 
acid  likewise  decomposes  it. 
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Composition. — This  preparation  is  commonly  represented  to 
be  a compound  of  1 atom  of  acetic  acid  -j-  3 atoms  of  oxide  of 
lead,  or  a subtritacetate  of  lead  j it  is  however  evident  from  the 
analysis  of  Dr.  Bostock,  that  it  is  a sub-binacetate,  and  consists 
of 

Acetic  acid.  .18*25  or  1 atom  acid n:  50 

Oxide  of  lead  81  *75  2 atoms  oxide  112  X 2 zr  224 


100*00  Weight  of  its  atom  — 274 

It  is  evident  from  what  I have  stated  respecting  the  variable 
specific  gravity  of  this  solution,  that  it  must  consist  of  this  sub- 
salt, dissolved  iu  ditferent  quantities  of  water;  its  strength  is 
therefore  uncertain. 

Adulteration. — This  preparation  is  frequently  made  with  the 
residuum  of  the  distillation  of  vinegar  j it  has  then  a dark  co- 
lour, and  ought  to  be  rejected. 

Incomputibles. — Similar  to  those  which  are  such  with  the 
acetate  of  lead. 

Officinal  preparation. — Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis  dilutus. 

Medicinal  uses. — External  in  superficial  and  phlegmonic  in- 
flammations of  the  skin.  ^ 


Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis  dilutus. 

Diluted  Solution  of  Suh acetate  of  Lead. 

Take  of  Solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  a fluidraclxm, 
Distilled  water  a pint. 

Proof  spirit  a fluidraclxm  ; 

Mix  them. 


It  is  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Paris,  that  the  quantity  of  spirit 
here  directed  to  be  used,  is  much  too  small  to  answer  the  inten- 
tion of  increasing  the  refrigerating  effect  of  the  acetate  of  lead  : 
the  quantity  of  rectified  spirit  amounts  to  scarcely  l-220th  part 
of  the  whole  fluid. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  employed  as  an  application  in  superfi- 
cial inflammation. 
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PREPARATIONS  OF  ZINC. 


Calamina  Praeparata. 

Prepared  Calamine. 

Calcine  the  calamine  ; then  powder  it.  Lastly,  let  it 
be  reduced  to  a very  fine  powder  by  the  same  method,  as 
that  by  which  we  have  directed  chalk  to  be  prepared. 


Medicinal  uses, — It  is  sometimes  extirnally  applied  in  exco- 
riations, and  is  an  ore  of  zinc,  consisting  of  the  oxide  combined 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  mixed  with  earthy  matter. 


Ziiici  Sulphas. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc. 

Take  of  Zinc  in  small  pieces,  four  ounces, 

Sulphuric  acid,  weighty  six  ounces, 

Distilled  water  four  pints  ; 

Mix  them  in  a glass  vessel,  and  the  effervescence  bein^ 
finished,  filter  the  solution  through  paper ; then  boil  it 
down  until  a pellicle  appears,  and  set  it  by  that  crystals 
may  form. 


Process. — The  phoenomena  and  effects  which  are  produced 
during  the  solution  of  zinc  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  are  pre- 
cisely analagous  to  those  which  occur  during  the  solution  of  iron. 

The  concentrated  acid  does  not  act  upon  the  zinc,  but  when 
water  is  added  to  them,  it  is  decomposed ; the  oxygen  combines 
with  the  zinc  to  form  oxide,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  acid,  and 
the  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  the  state  of  gas. 
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f Hydrogen  Gas 


Water 


l^Oxygen.  Zinc 
> ' 

Oxide  of  Zinc 


Sulphuric  Acid 


^ 

Sulphate  of  Zinc. 


Qualities. — The  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  colourless,  and 
by  eraporatiOn  it  readily  yields  crystals,  which  are  also  deroid 
of  colour ; the  primary  form  of  this  salt  is  a right  rhombic  prism. 
It  may  be  cleaved  parallel  to  the  plane  h 
of  the  annexed  figure  ; no  distinct  cleavages 
have  been  observed  in  any  other  direction. 
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The  crystals  of  this  salt  are  colourless,  usually  very  small,  and 
not  readily  by  appearance  distinguishable  from  those  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  : sulphate  of  zinc  has  a disagreeable  metallic  taste  ; 
it  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  if  moderately  heated 
loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  when  it  is  subjected  to  a 
high  temperature,  is  entirely  decomposed,  the  acid  being  ex- 
pelled, and  the  oxide  only  remaining  ; it  is  soluble  in  two  and  a 
half  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60®,  and  much  more  so  in  boiling 
water.  The  alkalies,  ammonia,  potash  and  soda,  decompose 
the  solution,  and  precipitate  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  perfectly 
white ; but  if  they  are  used  in  excess,  then  the  oxide  is  redis- 
solved ; the  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  white  carbonate  of 
zinc  ; water  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  decom- 
poses the  solution,  and  forms  a yellow  precipitate,which  is  pro- 
bably a hydrosulphurct. 

Composition. — Sulphate  of  zinc  is  composed  of 

Sulphuric  acid . . . 29*4  or  1 atom  acid “40 

Oxide  of  zinc  . . .30  9 1 atom  oxide nz  42 

Water  39’7  6 atoms  water =z  54 


.100*0  Weight  of  its  atom“  136 
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Adulteration. — The  white  vitriol  of  commerce,  which  is  ao 
impure  sulphate  of  zinc  iu  irregular  masses,  is  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  the  pure  crystalline  salt ; when  its  use  is  unavoidable, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  contains  but  little  water,  and 
is  consequently  more  powerful  than  the  sulphate  in  crystals.  It 
frequently  also  contains  the  oxides  of  copper  and  iron,  both  of 
which  may  be  detected  by  pouring  excess  of  liquor  ammonias  into 
a solution  of  the  salt.  The  oxide  of  zinc  will  be  redissolved  ; 
and  that  of  copper  also,  the  latter  giving  the  solution  a blue 
colour ; the  oxide  of  iron,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  precipitated 
in  the  state  of  oxide. 

Incompatibles. — Alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime-water, 
hydrosulphurets,  and  astringent  vegetable  infusions. 

Officinal  preparations. — Liquor  Aluminis  compositus.  Zinci 
Oxydum. 

Medicinal  uses. — Internally  as  a tonic  and  astringent.  Dose 
gr.  j,  to  gr.  ij.  It  operates  quickly  as  an  emetic,  in  doses  of 
gr.  X.  to  gr.  XXX.  Externally  it  is  employed  as  an  astringent,  as 
a substitute  for  the  preparations  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  gr. 
X.  to  eight  Iluidounces  of  water. 


Zinci  Oxydum. 

Oxide  of  Zinc. 

T ake  of  Sulphate  of  zinc  a pound. 

Solution  of  ammonia  a pint,  or  as  much  as  may 
be  sufficient. 

Distilled  water  a pint ; 

Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  distilled  water,  and 
add  to  it  as  much  solution  of  ammonia  as  may  be  requi- 
site to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  zinc  entirely.  Ha^ng 
poured  off  the  solution,  wash  the  powder  frequently  with 
distilled  water,  and  dry  it  upon  a sand-bath. 


Process.  In  the  former  editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  oxide 
of  zinc  was  prepared  by  burning  the  metal  in  the  air.  The  pro- 
duct was  frequently  mixed  with  small  portions  of  metallic  zinc,  ' 
which  rendered  it  unfit  for  use  in  ointments ; by  the  present  me- 
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thod  this  inconvenience  is  avoided.  I have  not  formed  the  oxide  in 
this  mode,  but  I formerly  recommended  that  an  oxide,  or  rather 
carbonate  of  zinc,  should  be  prepared  by  adding  carbonate  of 
potash  to  the  sulphate  of  zinc  ; the  product  would  probably  be 
less  powerful,  but  the  use  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  much  more 
economical  than  that  of  ammonia,  and  it  is  unattended  with  the 
inconvenience  of  redissolving  the  precipitate,  if  it  be  added  in 
excess,  an  effect  which  is  readily  produced  by  ammonia.  The 
quantity  of  water  directed  for  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
zinc  is  too  small  for  that  purpose  by  one-half,  unless  it  be  boil- 
ing, which  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  using  ammonia  as  a 
precipitant.  The  quantity  of  water  should,  I think,  be  at  least 
equal  to  five  times  that  of  the  sulphate. 

Qualities. — Oxide  of  zinc,  as  usually  prepared,  is  a colour- 
less, inodorous,  tasteless  substance.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolved  by  almost  every  acid,  and  very  readily  by  the  so- 
lutions of  potash,  soda  and  ammonia,  but  not  by  those  of  their 
carbonates. 

Composition. — It  consists  of 

Zinc  ....  81  or  1 atom  of  metal. ...  =34 
Oxygen.  .19  1 atom  of  oxygen  . . = 8 

100  Weight  of  its  atom  = 42 

Adulteration. — If  it  contain  white  lead  or  chalk,  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  will  not  dissolve  them,  but  convert  them  into  inso- 
luble sulphates  with  effervescence. 

Incomputibles . — This  oxide  is  of  course  incompatible  with 
the  alkalies,  acids  and  acidulous  salts. 

Officinal  preparation. — Unguentura  Zinci. 

Medicinal  use. — Tonic.  Dose,  gr.  j.  to  gr.  vj.  twice  a day  in 
the  form  of  pill. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  SUI.PHUR. 


^ Oleum  Sulphuratum. 

Sulphurated  Oil. 

Take  of  Washed  sulphur  two  ounces, 

Olive  oil  a pint ; 

Heat  the  oil  in  a very  large  iron  vessel,  and  add  the 
sulphur,  by  degrees,  to  it,  constantly  stirring  them  with 
a spatula  until  they  have  united. 


Qualities. — Sulphur  is  soluble  in  oils,  and  more  especially  in 
linseed  oil.  This  preparation  is  a viscid  fluid,  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour.  It  is  extremely  foetid  and  nauseous,  and  was 
formerly  called  Balsam  of  Sulphur. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  was  once  considered  to  be  balsamic^  and 
exhibited  as  such  in  colds  and  coughs,  in  doses  of  nx  v.  to  nxxxx. 
It  is  now  rarely  used,  and  only  externally  as  a detergent. 


Sulphur  is  a well-known  elementary  or  undecomposed  body, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  nature  nearly  pure,  but  more  com- 
monly in  combination  with  the  metals,  forming  sulphurets.  The 
greater  part  of  that  which  is  used  in  the  arts,  is  the  produce  of 
volcanic  countries.  Its  colour  is  yellow  with  a shade  of  green  ; 
it  is  nearly  inodorous  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
is  with  difficulty  dissolved  by  spirit  of  wine.  The  sp.  gr.  of  sul- 
phur is  about  2 ; at  a moderate  temperature  it  melts,  and  at  a 
higher  one  is  converted  into  vapour;  it  burns  readily  with  a 
lambent  blue  flame,  and  suffocating  vapours  of  sulphurous  acid 
are  formed,  by  its  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  during 
combustion.  When  pure,  or  crystallized,  it  is  frequently 
translucent.  The  primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  an  acute  octa- 
hedron with  a rhombic  bascy  subject  to  various  modifications. 
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In  commerce,  the  various  kinds  of  sulphur  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Crude  Sulphur';  Flowers  of  Sulphur(which  are 
the  Sulphur  Sublimatum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia);  and  Roll  Sul- 
phur, prepared  by  melting  crude  sulphur,  and  pouring.it  while 
fluid  into  moulds. 


Potassae  Sulphuretuin. 

Sulphuret  of  Potash. 

Take  of  Washed  sulphur  an  ounce, 

Subcarbonate  of  potash  two  ounces  ; 

Rub  them  together,  and  then  heat  them  in  a covered 
crucible  on  the  fire  until  they  unite. 


Process. — When  sulphur  and  subcarbonate  of  potash  are 
heated  together,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  from  the  latter, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  potash,  or  oxide  of  potassium,  are 
decomposed  ; its  oxygen  combines  with  sulphur  to  form  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  this  uniting  with  the  one-fourth  of  the  unde- 
composed potash,  sulphate  of  potash  results.  The  potassium 
of  the  decomposed  potash  combines  also  with  sulphur,  and 
sulphuret  of  potassium  is  formed ; so  that  the  Potassae  Sul- 
phuretum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  a compound  of  sulphate  of 
potash  and  sulphuret  of  potassium,  when  the  operation  has  been 
properly  conducted.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the  compound 
depend  upon  the  sulphuret  of  potassium. 


'88  Carbonic  Acid  Gas 
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Qualities. — This  substance  is  hard,  and  of  a liver-brown 
colour,  and  hence  its  former  name  of  Hepar  Sulphuris.  It  is 
inodorous  while  dry,  but  when  moistened  it  emits  a smell  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  bitter.  By  ex- 
posure to  the  air  this  preparation  is  soon  spoiled,  for  the  sulphur 
and  potassium  both  attracting  oxygen,  sulphate  of  potash  is 
formed ; it  then  becomes  inodorous  and  white,  and  is  totally 
unfit  for  use.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  or  at  least  the  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium  does,  and  decomposes  a portion  of  it,  the 
oxygen  of  which  forms  potash  with  the  potassium ; and  the 
hydrogen  combining  with  the  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
results  from  their  union. 

Incompatibles. — This  compound  is  decomposed  by  acids, 
which  combine  with  the  potash,  and  expel  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas ; it  is  decomposed  also  by  solutions  of  most  of  the  me- 
tals, which,  uniting  with  the  sulphur,  are  precipitated  in  the 
state  of  sulphuret  or  of  hydrosulphuret. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  principally  used  externally  in  cutane- 
ous diseases,  and  has  been  recommended  as  a lotion  for  the 
itch  in  infants,  and  is  stated  to  have  succeeded  after  the  sulphur 
ointipeut  has  failed.  It  is  rarely  used  internally. 


Sulphur  Lotura. 

Washed  Sulphur. 

Take  of  sublimed  sulphur  a pound; 

Pour  boiling  water  upon  it,  so  that  the  acid,  if  there  be 
any,  may  be  entirely  washed  away  ; then  dry  it. 


Process. — By  the  operation  of  washing  it  is  intended  to  free 
the  sulphur  from  any  acid  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  cou'* 
tain. 
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Sulphur  Prsecipitatum. 

Precipitated  Sulphur. 

Take  of  Sublimed  sulphur  a pound, 

Fresh  lime  two  pounds, 

Water  four  gallons  ; 

Boil  the  sulphur  and  the  lime  together  in  the  water, 
then  filter  the  liquor  through  paper,  and  drop  in  as  much 
muriatic  acid  as  may  be  necessary  to  precipitate  the  sul- 
phur ; lastly,  wash  this  repeatedly  with  water  until  it 
becomes  tasteless. 


Process. — When  lime  and  sulphur  are  boiled  together  in 
M’ater,  a portion  of  the  fluid  appears  to  be  decomposed,  and  its 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  with  separate  portions  of  the  sul- 
phur to  form  two  different  compounds,  and  these  again  combine 
with  the  lime  and  render  it  soluble.  When  muriatic  acid  is 
added,  it  takes  the  lime,  expels  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and 
precipitates  sulphur ; the  muriate  of  lime  remains  in  solution. 

Qualities. — Sulphur  praecipitatum  differs  only  from  sublimed 
sulphur  in  being  whiter,  which  it  owes  to  combination  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water.  The  substance  formerly  called  Lac 
Sulphuris  is  a very  impure  preparation;  it  is  formed  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  instead  of  muriatic,  to  the  solution  of  sulphur 
and  lime  ; so  that  the  sulphur  is  precipitated  in  mixture  with  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime.  This  is  easily  detected  by 
heating  the  precipitated  sulphur  in  a crucible  : if  it  be  pure  it 
will  be  totally  volatilized,  but  any  sulphate  of  lime  which  it 
may  contain  will  be  left  in  the  state  of  a white  powder. 

Medicinal  use. — It  is  employed  as  a laxative.  Dose,  from 
5 j.  to  5 ij.  V 
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VEGETABLES. 


Vegetables  are  to  be  collected,  from  the  places  and 
soil  where  they  grow  spontaneously,  in  dry  weather,  when 
they  are  neither  Wet  from  rain  nor  dew.  They  are  to  be 
collected  annually,  and  those  which  have  been  kept 
longer  than  a year,  are  to  be  thrown  away. 

Roots  are  commonly  to  be  dug  up  before  the  stalks  or 
leaves  shoot  forth. 

Barks  ought  to  be  collected  at  that  season  when  they 
can  be  most  easily  separated  from  the  wood. 

Leaves  are  to  be  gathered  after  the  flowers  are  blown; 
‘and  before  the  seeds  are  ripe. 

Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are  blown. 

, Seeds  are  to  be  collected  as  soon  as  th^  are  ripe,  and 
before  they  begin  to  fall  from  the  plant.  They  should  be 
kept  in  their  own  proper  seed  vessels. 
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Vegetabiliiim  Praeparatio. 

The  Preparation  of  Vegetables. 

Vegetables,  soon  after  they  are  gathered,  excepting 
those  which  are  to  be  used  fresh,  should  be  thinly  spread, 
and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  aid  of  so  gentle  a 
heat,  that  their  colour  may  remain  unchanged.  They 
should  then  be  kept  in  places  or  convenient  vessels,  ex- 
cluded from  light  and  moisture. 

Lay  up  those  roots,  which  we  have  directed  to  be  kept 
fresh,  in  dry  sand.  Cut  the  Squill  Root,  before  it  is 
dried,  into  transverse  slices,  previously  peeling  off  the  dry 
external  coats. 

Put  Pulpy  Fnuixs,  if  unripe,  or  if  too  ripe  and  dry, 
in  a moist  place  to  soften  ; then  press  the  pulp  through 
a hair  sieve  ; boil  it  afterwards  over  a slow  fire,  frequently 
stirring  it ; and  lastly,  evaporate  the  water,  by  the  aid  of 
a water-bath,  until  the  pulp  has  acquired  a proper 
consistence. 

Pour  boiling  water  upon  the  bruised  Cassia  Pods,  so 
that  the  pulp  may  be  washed  out ; press  this  first  through 
a very  coarse  sieve,  and  afterwards  through  a hair  one  ; 
lastly,  evaporate  the  water,  by  the  aid  of  a water-bath, 
until  the  pulp  acquires  a proper  consistence. 

Of  fruits  that  are  ripe  and  fresh,  press  the  pulp  or  juice 
through  a sieve  without  boiling. 


Vegetables. 
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Gummi-Reslnae. 

Gum-Resins. 


Separate  Opium  most  carefully  from  all  foreign  sub- 
stances, especially  from  those  which  are  externah  Let 
opium  be  kept  soft,  fit  to  form  pills ; and  let  it  also  be 
kept  hard,  by  drying  it  with  the  aid  of  a water-bath,  so 
that  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder. 

Those  Gum-Resins  are  to  be  preferred,  which  can  be 
chosen  in  such  a perfect  state  as  to  require  no  purifi- 
cation. If,  however,  they  appear  to  be  impure,  boil  them 
in  water  until  they  soften,  and  press  them  through  a 
hempen  cloth ; then  set  them  by,  that  the  resinous  part 
may  subside.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  evaporate 
it  by  the  aid  of  a water-bath,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
evaporation  mix  the  resinous  part  intimately  with  the 
gummy. 


The  Gum-Resins,  which  melt  easily,  may  be  purified 
by  putting  them  into  an  ox  bladder,  and  keeping  them  in 
boiling  water,  until  they  become  soft  enough  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  impurities  by  pressing  them  through  a 
hempen  cloth. 


Dissolve  Storax  Balsam  in  rectified  spirit  and  strain 
the  solution  : then  let  the  spirit  distil,  by  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  heat,  until  the  balsam  has  acquired  a proper  con- 
sistence. 


EXPRESSED  OILS. 


These  substances,  sometimes  termed  fat  or  fixed  oils,  are 
usually  obtained  by  expression,  as  the  name  adapted  in  the 
Pbarmacopceia  denotes.  The  greater  part  of  (hem  are  viscid 
fluids;  but  some  of  them, as  palm-oil  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  are  soft 
solids,  at  a mean  temperature  ; and  those  which  are  usually  fluid 
congeal  at  about  32” : they  have  but  little  odour,  and  are  nearly 
or  quite  insipid.  The  colour  varies  in  different  oils  : cocoa- 
nut  oil  is  white,  almond  oil  yellowish,  olive  oil  has  a yellowish- 
green  tint,  linseed  oil  is.  of  a brown  coIquc,  and  palm  oil  is  red- 
dish. They  are  insoluble  in  water,,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
castor  oil,  they  are  but  little  soluble  in  alcohol.  They  are  ge- 
nerally lighter  than  water.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  they  ghsorb 
oxygen  and  become  rancid.  If  they  have  been  expressed  with 
the  assistance  of  heat,  they  are  more  subject  to  rancidity. 

When  heated  to  about  600”,  or  upwards,  they  are  decom- 
posed, and  yield  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  These  oils  com- 
bine with  oxide  of  lead,  and  this  combination  is  the  basis  of 
various  plaisters.  They  are  triple  compounds  of  dififereut  pro- 
portions ol  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon. 


Oleum  Amygdalanim. 

Oil  of  Almonds. 

Macerate  either  sweet  or  bitter  almonds  in  cold  water 
for  twelve  hours,  and  bruise  them  ; then,  without  using 
heat,  express  the  oil. 


Medicinal  uses. — In  the  form  of  emulsion,  in  coughs,  and 
other  pulmonary  complaints.  The  oil  should  be  nearly  colour- 
less, inodorous  and  insipid.  It  possesses  the  same  properties 
whether  it  is  obtained  from  bitter  or  s weet  almonds. 


Expressed  Oils. 
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Oleum  Lilli. 

Linseed  Oil. 

Bruise  the  linseed  ; then,  without  using  heat,  express 
tlie  oil. 


Medicinal  uses. — Emollient  and  demulcent.  Its  taste  is  nau- 
seous, and  therefore  seldom  used  internally.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  in  enemas,  in  flatulent  colic,  &c. 


Oleum  llicini. 

Castor  Oil. 

Having  taken  off  the  outer  coat  of  castor  seeds,  bruise 
'them;  and  then,  without  using  heat,  express  tlie  oil. 


Medicinal  use. — Purgative.  Dose,  from  f5  iv.  to  f 5 iss,  It 
should  be  nearly  colourless,  and  Inodorous.  AV'hen  heat  has 
been  used  in  the  expression,  it  is  frequently  rancid  and  of  a dark 
colour.  It  differs  from  most  fixed  oils  in  combining  readily 
with  spirit  of  wine. 


DISTILLED  OILS. 


These  subsfances  are  frequently  called  volatile,  essential,  or 
aetherial  oils.  Their  chemical  characters  are  nearly  the  same 
from  whatever  vegetables  they  are  procured  ; but  in  their  sen- 
senible  qualities  they  vary  considerably,  possessing  different 
colours,  consistence,  smell,  and  taste  ; the  two  latter  properties 
are,  of  course,  derived  from  that  of  the  plant  from  which  they 
are  obtained  ; their  colours,  like  those  of  the  Iluid  fixed  oils, 
are  various  shades  of  yellow,  gieen,  and  brown : they  are 
generally  fluid  ; but  some  of  them,  as  especially  oil  of  aniseed, 
congeal  by  a very  moderate  reduction  of  temperature.  They 
are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  sufficiently  so  to  impart 
their  smell  and  flavour  to  it.  They  are  very  readily  dissolved 
by  spirit  of  wine,  and  they  boil  at  different  temperatures. 
Their  volatility  is  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  water, 
with  the  vapour  of  which  they  rise  in  distillation  at  a temperature 
considerably  below  their  boiling  point.  They  are  extremely 
combustible,  and  much  more  so  than  the  expressed  oils.  Most 
of  them  are  lighter  than  water,  but  some  sink  in  that  fluid  : 
among  the  former  are  the  oils  of  lavender,  rosemary,  and  mint ; 
and  of  the  latter,  the  oils  of  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  cloves  are 
examples.  They  are  easily  decomposed  by  sulphuric  and  by 
nitric  acid,  and  when  suddenly  mixed  with  the  latter,  some  of 
them  inflame. 

Like  the  expressed  oils,  they  are  composed  of  different  pro- 
portions of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon. 

The  volatile  oils  are  capable  of  dissolving  the  fixed  oils,  and 
hence  the  latter  are  sometimes  employed  in  adulterating  them  : 
this  fraud  may  be  easily  detected  by  dropping  some  of  the  sus- 
pected oil  on  paper : if  there  be  any  fixed  oil  mixed  with  it,  it 
will  remain  on  the  paper  after  exposure  to  a moderate  heat. 
Where  a cheaper  volatile  oil  has  been  employed  to  adulterate  a 
more  costly  one,  the  detection  can  scarcely  be  made  by  any 
other  means  than  by  the  difference  of  odour.  If  spirit  of  wine 
be  mixed  with  the  oil,  then,  when  it  is  dropped  upon  water,  a 
milky  fluid  is  formed,  instead  of  there  remaining  a transparent 
film  of  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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Oleum  Anisi. 

Anthemidis. 

Carui. 

Juuiperi. 

La  vend  ill  ae. 
Mentliae  Piperitae. 
Meiithas  Viridis. 
Origani. 

Pimentae. 

Pulegii. 

Rosmarini. 


Oil  of  Anise. 

Chamomile. 

Carraway. 

Juniper. 

Lavender. 

Peppermint. 

Spearmint. 

Marjoram. 

Pimenta. 

Pennyroyal. 

Rosemary . 


The  seeds  of  anise  and  carraway,  the  flowers  of  cha- 
momile and  lavender,  the  berries  of  juniper  and  pimenta, 
the  tops  of  rosemary,  and  the  fresh  herbaceous  parts  of  the 
rest,  are  to  be  employed. 

Put  any  one  of  them  into  an  alembic,  and  pour  upon  it 
as  much  water  as  will  cover  it,  then  let  the  oil  distil  into 
a large  refi’igeratory. 

Let  the  water  which  distils  over  with  the  oils  of  carra- 
way, peppermint,  spearmint,  pimenta,  and  pennyroyal,  be 
kept  for  use. 


Oleum  Succini. 

t Oil  of  Amber. 

Put  amber  into  an  alembic,  so  that  by  the  aid  of  a sand- 
bath,  heated  gradually,  an  acid  liquor,  the  oil,  and  a salt 
impregnated  with  the  oil,  may  distil  from  it ; then  let  the 
"oil  be  twice  re-distilled. 

Oleum  Terebintlunae  Rectificatum. 

Rectified  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

Take  of  Oil  of  turpentine  a pint. 

Water  four  pints  ; 

Let  the  oil  distil. 


DISTILLED  WATERS. 


Thk  odour  and  pungency  of  plants  frequently  resides  in  their 
essential  oil,  and  this  has  its  volatility  so  much  increased  by  the 
vapour  of  water,  that  they  may  be  distilled  together,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  oil  is  dissolved  by  the  water  to  give  it 
the  peculiar  taste  and  smell  of  the  plant.  Distilled  waters  are 
intended  merely  as  vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  active  re- 
medies. 

When  distilled  waters  have  been  long  kept,  they  undergo  a 
kind  of  decomposition  and  become  mucilaginous  and  sour. 


Aqua  Destillala. 

Distilled  Water. 

Take  of  water  ten  gallons  ; 

First  distil  four  pints ; then,  having  rejected  them, 
distil  four  gallons.  Keep  distilled  water  in  a glass  bottle. 


Almost  all  spring  and  river  waters  contain  saline  impurities; 
these  are  generally  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  common  salt.  There  are  some  preparations  whose 
power  is  much  diminished,  and  whose  solutions  are  rendered 
turbid  by  these  compounds.  Such,  more  especially,  are  lime- 
water,  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead ; and  sulphate  of  iron  is 
decomposed  even  by  the  atmospheric  air  which  water  always 
contains.  AVater  may  be  nearly  purified  from  carbonic  acid, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  atmospheric  air,  by  mere  ebullition  ; but 
by  this,  owing  to  the  evaporation  which  takes  place,  the  pro- 
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portion  of  the  other  impurities  is  increased,  and  therefore  water 
which  has  been  long  boiled,  may  be  more  impure  even  than 
before  ebullition. 

The  following  tests  will  determine  the  presence  of  the  usual 
impurities : 

Lime-Water. — If  carbonic  acid  be  present,  this  will  cause 
precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime  before  ebullition,  but  not 
after  it. 

Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Barytes. — If  sulphate  of  lime  be  pre- 
sent, this  will  give  a precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Solution  of  Oxalate  of  yimmonia. — If  this  give  any  precipi- 
tate before  the  water  is  boiled,  it  maybe  owing  to  the  presence 
either  of  carbonate  or  of  sulphate  of  lime  ; but  if  only  after 
ebullition,  then  to  the  presence  of  sulphate,  provided  nitrate  of 
barytes  gives  also  a precipitate. 

Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. — If  common  salt  or  any  muriate 
be  contained  in  water,  this  re-agent  will  alford  a precipitate 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Few  chemists  are,  I believe,  in  the  practice  of  keeping  a still 
for  the  purpose  of  distilling  water  only  ; yet  this  ought  always 
to  be  done,  or  the  water  will  have  a faint  smell  of  the  last  herbs 
which  have  been  subjected  to  distillation. 

Distilled  water  is  inodorous,  and  tasteless  and  vapid  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  air.  A wine  pint,  at  a medium  temperature, 
weighs  almost  exactly  7272  grains,  and  an  ounce  consequently 
weighs  454*5  grains.  If  perfectly  pure,  distilled  water  pro- 
duces no  change  in  the  solution  of  subacetate'of  lead,  nitrate  of 
barytes,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  in  lime-water. 


To  every  gallon  of  the  following  waters,  add  five  fluid- 
ounces  of  proof  spirit  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them. 


Aqua  Anethi. 

I Dill  Water. 

I 

Take  of  Dill  seeds  bruised,  a pound  ; 

Pour  on  them  so  much  water,  that,  after  the  distilla- 
i tion,  a sufficient  quantity  may  remain  to  prevent  empy- 
I reuma.  Distil  one  gallon. 

K 
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Aqua  Cariii. 

Carr  away  Water. 

Take  of  Carraway  seeds  bruised,  a pound ; 

Pour  on  them  so  much  water,  that,  after  the  distillation, 
a sufficient  quantity  may  remain  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Distil  one  gallon. 


Aqua  Cinnamdmi, 

Cinnamon  Water. 

Take  of  Cinnamon  bark  bruised,  a pound,  or 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  by  weight,  five  scruples ; 

Pour  so  much  water  on  the  oil,  or  on  the  bark  pre- 
viously macerated  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  that, 
after  the  distillation,  a sufficient  quantity  may  remain  to 
prevent  empyreuma.  Distil  one  gallon. 


Aqua  FcEuiciili. 

Fennel  Water. 

Take  of  Fennel  seeds  bruised,  a pound ; 

Pour  on  them  so  much  water,  that,  after  the  distillation, 
a sufficient  quantity  may  remain  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Distil  one  gallon. 
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Aqua  Menthse  Piperitae. 

Peppermint  Water. 

Take  of  Peppermint  dried,*  a pound  and  a half,  or 

Oil  of  peppermint,  hy  weight,  three  drachms ; 
Pour  on  the  herb  or  on  the  oil  so  much  water,  that, 
after  the  distillation,  a sufficient  quantity  may  remain  to 
prevent  empyreuma.  Distil  one  gallon. 


Aqua  Menthae  Viridis. 

Spearmint  Water. 

Take  of  Spearmint  dried,*  a pound  and  a half,  or 

Oil  of  spearmint,  by  weight,  three  drachms  j 
Pour  on  the  herb  or  on  the  oil  so  much  water,  that, 
after  the  distillation,  a sufficient  quantity  may  remain  to 
prevent  empyreuma.  Distil  one  gallon. 


Aqua  Pimeutae. 

Pimenta  Water. 

Take  of  Pimenta  bruised,  half  a pound. 

Water  a pint ; 

Macerate  the  berries  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
then  add  to  them  so  much  water,  that,  after  the  distilla- 
tion, a sufficient  quantity  may  remain  to  prevent  empy- 
reuma. Distil  one  gallon. 


* When  fresh  herbs  arc  used,  the  quantities  here  directed  must  be 
doubled. 
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Aqua  Pulegii. 

Pennyroyal  Water. 

Take  of  Pennyroyal  dried,*  a pound  and  a half,  or 

Oil  of  pennyroyal,  hy  weight,  three  drachms  ; 
Pour  on  the  herb  or  on  the  oil  so  much  water,  that, 
after  the  distillation,  a sufficient  quantity  may  remain  to 
prevent  empyreuma.  Distil  one  gallon. 


Aqua  Rosae. 

Rose  Water. 

Take  of  Damask-rose  petals  eight  pounds  ; 

Pour  on  them  so  much  water,  that,  after  the  distillation, 
a sufficient  quantity  may  remain  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Distil  one  gallon. 


* When  fresh  herbs  are  used,  the  quantities  here  directed  must  be 
doubled. 


INFUSIONS. 


Infusions  are  mere  solutions  of  vegetable  matter  in  water, 
which  is  sometimes  used  cold,  but  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia it  is  in  every  instance  directed  to  be  boiling  : in  this 
state  it  is  poured  upon  the  substance  the  active  principles  of 
which  are  intended  to  be  dissolved.  The  aromatic,  bitter,  astrin- 
gent, and  mucilaginous  properties  of  vegetable  products  are,  to 
a considerable  extent,  soluble  in  water ; while  resinous  bodies, 
on  the  contrary,  are  totally  unacted  upon  by  that  fluid. 

The  substances  infused  should  be  only  coarsely  powdered, 
or  cut  into  thin  slices ; for  if  they  are  employed  in  the  state  of 
fine  powder,  they  not  only  prevent  the  proper  action  of  the 
water  by  the  proximity  of  their  particles  ; but  the  infusion  is 
with  difficulty  rendered  clear. 

Hard  water  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  avoided,  for  it 
not  only  acts  less  powerfully  as  a solvent,  but  the  precipitation 
which  takes  place  by  boiling  it  renders  it  extremely  turbid, 
and  increases  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a clear  Infusion.  The 
infusions  prepared  with  cold  water  are  weaker  than  those  in 
which  hot  water  is  employed,  unless  the  digestion  be  continued 
for  a much  longer  time. 

-Dried  vegetables  are  stated  to  yield  their  virtues  by  infusion 
more  readily  than  when  they  are  in  a recent  state. 

If  infusions  be  long  kept,  and  especially  in  hot  weather,  they 
become  turbid,  deposite  the  matter  which  they  had  dissolved, 
and  undergo  decomposition  ; they  ought,  therefore,  never  to  be 
kept  for  use  longer  than  a few  hours,  but  prepared  for  the 
occasion  upon  which  they  are  prescribed. 
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Infusum  Anthemidis. 

Infusion  of  Chamomile. 

Take  of  Chamomile  flowers  two  drachms, 

Boiling  water  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  use. — Stomachic,  in  dyspepsia ; and  the  infusion 
prepared  with  cold  water,  is  said  to  be  more  grateful  than  that 
made  with  hot.  Dose,  f | i.  to  f 5 ij. 

It  is  employed  warm  for  promoting  the  operation  of  emetics. 
Incompatibles. — Solutions  of  the  salts  of  iron,  mercury,  silver, 
and  lead. 


Infusum  Aimoraciaj  Compositurn. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Horse-Radish, 

'Fake  of  Fresh  horse-radish  root  sliced, 

Mustard  seeds  bruised,  of  each  an  ounce, 
Compound  spirit  of  horse-radish  a fluidounce, 
Boiling  water  a pint ; 

Macerate  the  root  [and  the  mustard  seeds]  in  the 
water  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain ; 
add  the  compound  spirit  of  horse-radish  to  the  strained 
liquor. 


Medicinal  uje.— Stimulant  in  paralysis.  Dose,  f§iss. 
Incompatibles. — Solutions  of  the  salts  of  silver  and  mercury, 
and  of  the  alkaline  carbonates. 
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Infusum  Aurantii  Compositum. 
Compound  Infusion  of  Orange-Peel, 

Take  of  Orange-peel  dried,  two  drachms, 

Lemon-peel  fresh,  a drachm. 

Cloves  bruised,  half  a drachm. 

Boiling  water  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  


Medicinal  use. — Stomachic.  Dose  f § i.  to  f § ij. 


Infusum  Calumbae. 

Infusion  of  Calumba. 

Take  of  Calumba  sliced,  two  drachms. 

Boiling  water  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — Tonic  and  stomachic.  Dose  f § jss.  to  ij. 
It  very  soon  spoils  ; it  contains  no  astringent  matter. 

Incompatibles. — Solutions  of  the  acetates  of  lead,  oxymuriato 
of  mercury  and  lime-water. 


Infusum  Caryophyllorum. 

Infusion  of  Cloves. 

Take  of  Cloves  bruised,  a drachm. 

Boiling  water  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant  and  stomachic.  Dose  f 5 i.  to  f § ij. 
It  is  generally  exhibited  in  combination  with  other  medi- 
cines. 

Incompalibles. — Lime-water,  solutions  of  the  preparations  of 
iron,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  and  antimony. 
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Infusum  CascarilljE. 

Infusion  of  Cascarilla. 

Take  of  Cascarilla  bark  bruised,  half  an  ounce, 

Boiling  water  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses, — Tonic  and  stomachic.  Dose  f i jss.  to  f 5 ij. 
Incompatibles  similar  to  those  enumerated  under  the  last 
infusion. 


Infusum  Catechu  Composituin. 
Compound  Infusion  of  Catechu. 

Take  of  Extract  of  catechu  two  drachms  and  a half. 
Cinnamon  bark  bruised,  half  a drachm. 
Boiling  water  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  use. — Astringent  in  diarrhoea.  Dose  f S i.  to  f|  iij, 
every  four  hours. 


Infusum  Cinchonte. 

Infusion  of  Pale  Bark. 

Take  of  Lance-leaved  cinchona  bark  (pale  bark)  half 
an  ounce. 

Boiling  water  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
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Medicinal  uses. — Tonic  in  dyspepsia,  &c.  Dose  f?i.  to 
f § iij.  three  or  four  times  a day. 


Infusum  Cuspanse. 

Infusion  of  Cusparia, 

Take  of  Cusparia  bark  (Angustura  bark)  bruised,  two 
drachms, 

Boiling  water  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — Tonic  and  stimulant  in  dyspepsia.  Dose 
f B jss.  to  f B ij. 

Jncompatibles. — The  solutions  of  the  salts  of  most  metals. 


Infusum  Digitalis. 

Infusion  of  Fox- Glove. 

Take  of  purple  fox-glove  leaves,  dried,  a drachm, 
Spirit  of  cinnamon  half  a fluidounce. 

Boiling  water  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  [the  fox-glove  leaves]  for  four  hours  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain  ; then  add  the  spirit. 


Medicinal  use. — Diuretic.  Dose  f5  ij.  to  f B ss.  twice  a day. 
Incompatibles. — It  is  decomposed  by  solutions  of  the  salts  of 
iron,  and  probably  by  those  of  most  other  metals. 
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Infusum  GentiansE  Compositum. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian. 

Take  of  Gentian  root  sliced, 

Orange-peel  dried,  of  each  a drachm. 
Lemon-peel  fresh,  two  drachms. 

Boiling  water  twelve  fluidounces  ; 

Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stomachic  and  tonic.  Dose  f 5 jss.  to  f 5 ij.^ 
Incompatibles. — Solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  of  sulphate 
of  iron. 


Infusum  Lini  Compositum. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Linseed. 

Take  of  Linseed  bruised,  an  ounce. 

Liquorice  root  sliced,  half  an  ounce. 

Boiling  water  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  four  hours  near  the  fire,  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — Demulcent  in  dysuria  and  catarrh. 
Incompatibles. — Preparations  of  lead  and  iron,  and  probably 
most  metallic  salts. 
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Inftisum  Quassias. 

Infusion  of  Quassia. 

Take  of  Quassia  wood  sliced,  a scruple, 

Boiling  water  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stomachic  and  tonic.  Dose  f 5 jss.  to  f | ij. 
Incompatibles. — There  are  few  substances  which  produce  any 
effect  upon  this  solution ; even  the  preparations  of  iron  are  un- 
changed by  it. 


Infusum  Rhei. 

Infusion  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  Rhubarb  root  sliced,  a drachm. 

Boiling  water  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stomachic  and  tonic.  Dose  f I i.  to  f§  iij. 
Incompatibles. — The  stronger  acids,  metallic  solutions,  some 
astringent  infusions.  The  alkalies  darken  the  colour  of  this  in- 
fusion, but  do  not  decompose  it. 
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Infusum  Rosie  Compos! turn. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Roses. 

Take  of  Red  rose  petals  dried,  half  an  ounce, 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  three  fluidrachms, 
Double  refined  sugar  an  ounce  and  a half, 
Boiling  water  two  pints  and  a half ; 

Pour  the  water  upon  the  rose  petals  in  a glass  vessel ; 
then  mix  in  the  acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour. 
Lastly,  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  sugar  to  it. 


Medicinal  uses. — Astringent  and  refrigerant.  Dose  j.  to 
f § jss.  or  more. 

Incompatibles. — Alkalies  and  earths,  and  all  substances  which 
combine  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  are  acted  upon  by  small  quan- 
tities of  it  j acetate  of  lead  of  course  throws  down  a copious 
precipitate.  Sulphate  of  iron  gives  it  a brown  colour,  but  no 
precipitate  is  formed  for  some  hours.  It  is  much  employed  as 
a vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  cathartic  salts. 


Infusum  Sennas  Compositum. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Senna. 

Take  of  Senna  leaves  an  ounce  and  a half, 

Ginger  root  sliced  a drachm. 

Boiling  water  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain  the 
liquor. 


Medicinal  use, — Purgative.  Dose  f § iij.  to  f § iv. 

This  infusion  spoils  quickly  ; when  exposed  to  the  air  a yel- 
low precipitate  is  formed  in  it,  and  its  purgative  qualities  are  lost. 
Incompatibles. — Strong  acids,  lime-water  and  most  metallic 

salts. 
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Iiifusum  Simaroubse. 

Infusion  of  Shnarouba. 

Take  of  Simarouba  bark  bruised,  half  a drachm, 
Boiling  water  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — Tonic,  in  the  latter  stages  of  dysentery. 
Dose  f 5 ij. 

Incompatibles.  Lime-water,  alkaline  carbonates  ; many  me- 
tallic salts,  especially  those  of  lead,  silver  and  mercury. 


Infusum  Tabaci. 

Infusion  of  Tobacco. 

Take  of  Tobacco  leaves  a drachm, 

Boiling  water  a pint  ; 

Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain. 


This  is  employed  only  as  an  enema  in  incarcerated  hernia  and 
in  ileus. 


MUCILAGES. 


Mucilages  are  viscid  solutions  of  gummy  matter  in  water  ; 
or  mixtures  of  them  without  solution.  They  are  prepared 
in  some  instances  by  merely  triturating  the  mucilaginous 
matter  with  cold  water,  and  in  other  cases  hot  water  is  em- 
ployed ; some  of  the  substances  used  in  these  preparations  are 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  such  as  starch  and  tragacanth,  but  they 
render  the  water  sufficiently  mucilaginous  by  mere  mixture 
with  it. 

Mucilages  are  chiefly  used  as  vehicles  for  other  substances, 
either  to  suspend  powders  in  liquids,  to  diflfuse  oils  or  resinous 
matter  in  water,  or  to  give  form  and  tenacity  to  pills. 


Mucilago  Acaclae. 

Mucilage  of  Acacia  Gum. 

Take  of  Acacia  gum  (gum  arable)  in  powder,  four 
ounces. 

Boiling  water  half  a pint ; 

Add  the  water,  by  degrees,  to  the  gum,  rubbing  them 
together,  until  a mucilage  is  produced. 


Mucilago  Amj'li. 

Mucilage  of  Starch. 

Take  of  Starch  three  drachms. 

Water  a pint ; 

Add  the  water,  by  degrees,  to  the  starch,  rubbing  them 
together  5 then  boil  until  a mucilage  is  produced. 

The  starch  should  be  perfectly  white  and  not  rendered  blue, 
as  it  usually  is,  by  smalts. 


DECOCTIONS. 


Decoctions  differ  from  infusions  only  in  the  application  of  a 
longer  continued  heat ; by  this  the  solvent  power  of  the  water 
is  increased,  and  some  substances  which  are  sparingly  dissolved 
by  mere  infusion  in  hot  water,  have  their  virtues  readily  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  in  it. 

In  some  cases,  however,  infusions  contain  more  of  the  active 
principle  of  medicines  than  decoctions  ; thus  aromatics  and  sub- 
stances, which  contain  essential  oils,  are  diminished  in  power 
by  their  volatilization  during  the  long  continued  action  of 
the  heat.  Another  circumstance  to  be  noticed,  is  this,  that 
some  of  the  principles,  which  are  dissolved  by  hot  water, 
are  deposited  as  the  solution  cools ; this  is  particularly 
the  case  with  cinchona,  and  therefore  this  decoction  should 
always  be  exhibited  turbid,  from  the  suspension  of  parti- 
cles which  had  become  insoluble  by  cooling.  Decoctions 
should  always  be  strained  hot,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
just  stated,  and  they  ought  to  be  prepared  either  with  soft  or 
with  distilled  water ; undistilled  water  which  has  been  long 
boiled  should  be  especially  avoided. 

Decoctions  suffer  decomposition  by  being  kept,  in  the  same 
manner  as  infusions,  and  consequently  they  ought  to  be  prepared 
only  a very  few  hours  before  they  are  intended  for  use. 
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Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum. 
Compound  Decoction  of  Aloes. 

Take  of  Extract  of  liquorice  half  an  ounce, 
Subcarbonate  of  potash  two  scruples, 

Extract  of  spiked  aloe  in  powder, 

Myrrh  in  powder, 

Saffron,  of  each  a drachm, 

W ater  a pint. 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  four  fluid- 
ounces  ; 

Let  the  liquorice,  the  subcarbonate  of  potash,  the 
aloes,  the  myrrh,  and  the  saffron,  be  boiled  down  ■with 
the  water  to  twelve  fluidounces ; then  strain,  and  add 
the  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms. 


Medicinal  uses. — Mildly  cathartic.  Dose  from  f | ss.  to  j. 
Incompatibles. — Acids,  acidulous  salts,  earthy  and  metallic 
salts,  and  all  substances  which  are  decomposed  by  subcarbonate 
of  potash,  or  which  decompose  it. 


Decoctum  Cinchon®. 

Decoction  of  Pale  Bark. 

Take  of  Lance-leaved  cinchona  bark  (pale  bark) 
. bruised,  an  ounce. 

Water  a pint ; 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain  the 
liquor  while  it  is  hot. 


Medicinal  uses. — Tonic  in  dyspepsia,  &c.  Dose  from  fs  j.  to 
f 5 iij-  two  or  three  times  a day.  Although  cinchona  in  the  form 
of  decoction  is  less  powerful  than  when  exhibited  in  substance. 
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yet  in  the  former  state  it  may  be  taken  by  persons  with  whom 
the  powder  would  not  agree. 

It  has  been  found  that  all  the  varieties  of  cinchona  contain 
peculiar  vegetable  bodies  which  possess  alkaline  properties,  and 
in  which  their  medicinal  powers  are  supposed  to  reside.  The 
cinchona  lancifolia,  or  pale  bark,  directed  to  be  used  in  prepa- 
ring the  decoction,  in  addition  to  other  vegetable  products, 
contains  the  vegetable  alkali  cinchonia,  combined  with  a pecu- 
liar acid,  called  the  kinic  acid,  which  is  rather  in  excess  ; the 
compound  is  kinate  of  cinchonia. 

Cinchona  cordifolia,  or  yellow  bark,  contains  a vegetable 
alkaline  base  different  from  cinchonia,  and  which  has  been 
called  quin  a : cinchona  oblongifolia,  or  red  bark,  yields  both 
cinchonia  and  quina,  and  in  larger  quantity  than  the  other 
varieties  of  cinchona. 

The  following  account  of  the  method  of  preparing,  and  of 
the  properties  of  cinchonia,  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Henry’s 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. — 

‘‘A  pound  of  pale  bark,  bruised  small,  is  to  be  boiled  for 
an  hour,  in  three  pints  of  a very  dilute  solution  of  pure  potash. 
The  liquid,  after  being  suffered  to  cool,  is  then  to  be  strained 
through  a fine  cloth  Avith  pressure,  and  the  residuum  repeat- 
edly washed  and  pressed.  The  cinchona,  thus  washed,  is  to  be 
slightly  heated  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water,  adding  muriatic 
acid  gradually  until  litmus  paper  is  slightly  reddened.  When 
the  liquid  is  raised  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  it  is  to  be 
strained,  and  the  cinchona  again  pressed.  To  the  strained 
liquor,  Avhile  hot,  add  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
after  this  add  solution  of  potash  till  it  ceases  to  occasion  any 
precipitate.  When  the  liquor  is  cold,  crdlect  the  precipitate  on 
a filter,  wash  and  dry  it,  and  dissolve  it  in  hot  alcohol.  Ou 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  the  ciuchonia  crystallizes  in  delicate 
prisms. 

“ Cinchonia  thus  obtained  is  white,  translucent,  crystalline 
and  soluble  in  2500  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  but  a con- 
siderable part  separates  in  cooling.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  though 
long  in  being  developed,  owing  to  its  insolubility ; but  its  acid 
solutions  have  a strong  taste  of  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  neither 
fusible  nor  volatile  at  moderate  temperatures.  It  is  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  sparingly  so  in  fixed  and  volatile 
oils.” 

Cinchonia  restores  the  colour  of  litmus,  which  has  been  red- 
dened by  an  acid  ; unites  with  all  the  acids,  and,  with  tlie 
greater  number,  forms  compounds  which  are  perfectly  neutral  ; 
the  muriate  is  very  soluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  alkohol  and 
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crystallizes  in  delicate  prisms  ; the  nitrate  does  not  crystallize, 
while  the  oxalate,  tartrate,  and  gallate  of  cinclionia  are  inso- 
luble ; hence  it  is  that  infusion  of  galls  precipitates  the  decoc- 
tion of  cinchona. 

There  exists  great  difference  in  the  results  of  the  analyses  of 
cinchonia.  According  to  Mr.  Brande,  taking  the  mean  of  two 
experiments,  it  is  composed  of 

Carbon  ....  79‘30 

Azote 13*72 

Hydrogen..  7*18 


100*20 

The  experiments  of  MM.  Dumas  and  Pelletier  give  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  composition  of  cinchonia  ; and  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  analyses  differ  remarkably,  for  according  to  the  latter 
chemists,  it  contains  nearly  8 per  cent,  of  oxygen,  whereas  by 
Mr.  Brande’s  analysis  none  appears  to  exist  in  it : 


Carbon  . . . . 

.76*97 

Azote 

. 9*02 

Hydrogen  . . 

. 6*22 

a 

Oxygen  . . . 

. 7.97 

100*18 


Sulphate  of  cinchonia  is  a colourless  crystalline  salt,  readily 
soluble  in  water ; it  possesses  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  cin- 
chona ; the  primary  form  of  the  crystal  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia 
appears  to  be  a doubly  oblique  prism^  having  cleavages  pa- 
rallel to  all  its  planes  ; the  cleavage  parallel  to  P is  not  very 
distinct;  there  are  some  crystals  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
immediately  related  to  this  form  ; they  are  probably  hemitrope, 
or  rather  quadruple  crystals,  united  by  their  secondary  planes  ; 
but  they  were  not,  in  the  specimen  exa- 
mined, sufficiently  distinct  in  character  to 
admit  their  precise  relations  to  the  pri- 
mary form  to  be  traced. 


P on  M 95^ 

P on  T 90 

M on  T 83 
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The  composition  o-f  sulphate  of  ciuchonia  in  its  crystallized 
state  has  not,  I believe,  been  ascertained ; but  according  to 
MM.  Dumas  and  Pelletier,  100  parts  of  ciuchonia  saturate 
13‘021  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  ; so  that  independently  of  water 
of  crystallization,  if  it  contains  any,  sulphate  of  ciuchonia  is 
composed  of 

Sulphuric  acid  ..  11’56 
Cinchonia 88*44 


100*00 

Quinu.  This  alkaline  base  may  be  obtained  froin  yellow 
bark,  by  a process  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  preparation 
of  cinchonia  from  pale  bark.  It  is  not  crystallizable,  but,  when 
dried,  presents  a whitish  porous  mass,  almost  insoluble  in  wa- 
/ ter,  but  extremely  bitter.  It  is  distinguished  also  from  cinchonia 
by  its  forming,  w ith  the  same  acids,  salts  which  diflfer  as  to  their 
form,  and  the  proportion  of  their  elements. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  this  substancp 
by  the  chemists  above  named  ; and  it  appears  by  Mr.  Brande’s 
analysis  that  quina  differs  from  cinchonia  in  containing  oxygen  ; 
while  according  to  MM.  Dumas  and  Pelletier,  it  exists  in  both. 


Mr.  Brande.  MM.  Dumas  & Pelletier. 


Carbon . . . 

.73*80 

Azote. . . . 

.13*00 

8*45 

Hydrogen 

6*66 

Oxygen  . . 

. 5*53 

10*43 

100*00 

100*56 

Sulphate  of  quina  forms  crystals  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  pearly  lustre.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  a property 
which  is  much  increased  by  excess  of  acid.  This  preparation  is 
considered  as  the  most  active  form  of  the  salifiable  principle  of 
yellow  bark  ; for  the  method  of  preparing  it,  I may  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Paris’s  Pharmacologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

Sulphate  of  quina,  independently  of  water  of  crystallization, 
if  it  contains  any,  is  probably  composed  of 


Sulphuric  acid 10 

Quinia 90 


L S' 


100 
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Sulphate  of  quina  has  lately  been  employed  in  medicine, 
with  the  same  intentions  as  the  cinchonia  itself ; given  in  doses 
of  5 grains  it  is  stated  to  have  cured  cases  of  intermittent  fever 
which  have  resisted  bark,  although  perfectly  well  borne,  and 
freely  administered.  Quina,  uucombined  with  an  acid,  appears 
to  be  capable  of  producing  similar  effects  ; but  for  a more  parti- 
cular account  of  the  use  of  these  substances,  I beg  to  refer  to  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  the  12th  vol.  of  the  Medico-Chinir- 
gical  Transactions. 

Kinic  add.K  obtained  by  macerating  cinchona  in  cold  water  ; 
the  infusion,  after  concentration,  is  to  be  "Set  aside  in  an  open 
tessel,  and  a salt  will  be  obtained  in  plates,  which  is  tasteless, 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  insoluble  in  alkohol.  This  salt  is 
‘kinate  of  lime  ; when  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  it,  oxalate  of  lime 
is  precipitated,  and  the  solution  by  evaporation  yields  divergent 
crystals  of  kinic  acid  of  a brownish  colour,  and  a very  acid  taste, 
and  rather  bitter.  It  is  distinguishable  from  other  vegetable 
acids  by  forming  a soluble  salt  with  lime,  and  by  its  not  pre- 
cipitating lead  or  silver  from  their  respective  solutions. 


Decoctum  Cydonias. 

Decoctio7i  of  Quince  Seeds* 

Take  of  Quince  seeds  two  drachms. 

Water  a pint ; 

Boil  over  a slow  fire  for  ten  minutes ; then  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — Quince  seeds  contain  a large  quantity  of  in- 
odorous and  insipid  mucilaginous  mutter,  which  is  readily  dis- 
solved by  water.  The  decoction  is  viscid  and  nearly  colourless  ; 
it  has  been  recommended  as  an  application  to  erysipelatous  sur- 
faces: it  is  also  employed  in  aptlious  affections  and  excoriations 
of  the  mouth,  &c.  It  very  readily  suffers  decomposition,  and  on 
this  account  should  never  be  kept  ready  prepared. 

I/icoiiipatibles. — Alkohol,  acids,  and  most  metallic  solutions. 
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Decoctum  Dulcamaras. 

Decoction  of  Woody  Nightshade. 

Take  of  Woody  nightshade  stalks  sliced,  an  ounce, 
Water  a pint  and  a half; 

Boil  down  to  a pint,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — Diuretic  and  narcotic.  Dose  from  f 3 jv.  to 
f|j.  three  times  a day,  combined  with  an  aromatic. 


Decoctum  Hordei. 

Decoction  of  Barley, 

\ 

Take  of  Pearl  barley  two  ounces. 

Water  four  pints  and  a half ; 

First  wash  away  with  cold  water  any  foreign  matter 
from  the  barley ; then  pour  upon  it  half  a pint  of  the 
water,  and  boil  for  a few  minutes.  Having  thrown  away 
this  water,  pour  the  rest,  boiling  hot,  upon  the  barley ; 
then  boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 


Decoctum  Hordei  Compositum. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Barley. 

Take  of  Decoction  of  barley  two  pints. 

Figs  sliced,  two  ounces. 

Liquorice  root  sliced  and  bruised,  half  an 
ounce. 

Raisins  stoned,  two  ounces. 

Water  a pint ; 

Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 
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Medicinal  uses. — This  and  the  former  decoction  are  useful 
demulcents  in  fever,  phthisis,  gonnorhoea  and  strangury,  given 
ad  libitum. 


Decoctum  Licheriis. 

Decoction  of  Liverwort. 

Take  of  Liverwort  an  ounce, 

Water  a pint  and  a half ; 

Boil  down  to  a pint,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — Boiling  water  extracts  the  mucilage  of  the 
lichen  ; this  decoction  is  employed  as  a demulcent,  and  as  a 
mild  nutritious  substance  easy  of  digestion  ; it  is  less  disagreea- 
ble when  the  bitter  matter  of  the  lichen  has  been  previously 
removed  by  maceration.  Dose,  a wine-glass  full  occasionally. 


Decoctum  Malvae  Compositiim. 
Compound  Decoction  of  Mallows. 

Take  of  Mallows  dried,  an  ounce. 

Chamomile  flowers  dried,  half  an  ounce. 
Water  a pint ; 

Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — This  decoction  is  employed  in  fomentations 
and  enemas. 
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Decoctum  Papaveris. 

Decoction  of  Poppy. 

Take  of  White  poppy  capsules  sliced,  four  ounces, 
Water  four  pints ; 

Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — External  as  an  anodyne  fomentation  in 
painful  swellings,  and  in  the  excoriations  produced  by  the  acrid 
discharge  of  ulcers.  It  is  recommended  that  the  seeds  should 
not  be  rejected. 


Decoctum  Quercus. 

' Decoction  of  Oak  Bark. 

Take  of  Oak  bark,  an  ounce, 

Water  two  pints; 

Boil  down  to  a pint,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — This  decoction  is  principally  employed  in 
the  form  of  gargle,  injection  or  lotion,  as  a local  astringent.  It 
is  nearly  inodorous,  and  its  taste  is  strongly  astringent. 

Incompatibles. — Decoction  of  yellow  bark,  most  metallic 
salts,  solution  of  isinglass  ; alkaline  solutions  destroy  its  astrin- 
gency. 
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Decoct um  Sarsaparillae. 

Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Take  of  Sarsaparilla  root  sliced,  four  ounces, 

Boiling  water  four  pints ; 

Macerate  for  lour  hours,  in  a covered  vessel,  near  the 
fire  ; then  take  out  the  sarsaparilla  and  bruise  it.  When 
bruised,  put  it  again  into  the  liquor,  and  macerate  it  in 
the  same  manner  for  two  hours  more ; then  boil  it  down 
to  two  pints,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — Alterative.  Demulcent.  Dose  from  f § iv. 
to  viij.  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Incompatibles, — Lime-water  and  acetate  of  lead,  and  also 
some  solutions  of  mercury. 
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Dccoctum  Sarsaparillaj  Compositum. 
Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Take  of  Decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  boiling,  four  pints. 
Sassafras  root  sliced, 

Guaiacum  wood  shavings. 

Liquorice  root  bruised,  of  each  an  ounce, 
Mezereon  root  bark,  three  drachms ; 

Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — Diaphoretic  and  alterative.  It  is  esieemed 
to  be  useful  in  secondary  syphilis  and  in  rheumatism.  Dose, 
f I iv.  to  f § vj.  three  or  four  times  a day. 
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Decoctum  Senegae. 
Decoction  of  Senega. 


Take  of  Senega  root  an  ounce, 
W ater  two  pints  ; 

Boil  down  to  a pint,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — Expectorant,  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  It 
has  been  recommended  in  pneumonic  atFections  attended  with 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchia,  and  as  a diaphoretic  in 
chronic  rheumatism.  Dose,  f I iss.  to  f § iij.  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 


Decoctum  Ulmi. 
Decoction  of  Elm  Bark. 

Take  of  Fresh  elm  bark  bruised,  four  ounces, 
W ater  four  pints ; 

Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — Diuretic,  and  in  herpetic  eruptions.  Its 
powers  are  questionable.  Dose,  fSiv.tofBvj.  three  or  four 
times  a day. 
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Decoctum  Veratri. 

Decoction  of  White  Hellebore. 

Take  of  White  hellebore  root  bruised,  an  ounce, 

Water  two  pints, 

Rectified  spirit,  two  fluidounces  ; 

Boil  the  hellebore  root  in  the  water  down  to  a pint,  and 
strain  ; then,  when  the  decoction  is  cold,  add  the  spirit. 

Medicinal  uses. — It  is  employed  externally  as  a lotion  in 
scabies,  tinea  capitis,  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions. 


EXTRACTS. 


Extracts  are  those  preparations  which  are  obtained  when  vege- 
table substances  are  boiled  in  water,  or  have  their  soluble  parts 
dissolved  in  proof  spirit  of  wine,  or  when  the  expressed  juices 
of  recent  plants  are  boiled  down  until  of  a proper  consistence 
for  forininginto  pills;  and  in  some  cases,  the  evaporation  is  car- 
ried so  far  that  the  extract  is  reducible  to  powder. 

As  the  medicinal  power  of  some  vegetable  substances  resides, 
to  a certain  extent,  in  principles  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolve  in  spirit  of  wine,  different  modes  of  operating  are 
adopted  ; in  the  first  case,  that  is  when  the  virtues  of  the  medi- 
cines are  completely  soluble  in  water,  such  for  example  as 
those  of  gentian,  the  extract  is  termed  a watery  extract ; when 
the  vegetable  contains  resinous  or  other  matter  insoluble 
in  water,  it  is  extracted  by  spirit,  and  then  termed  a spirituous 
extract ; while  the  juice  of  recent  plants,  when  evaporated  to  a 
proper  degree,  are  called  sometimes  inspissated  juices,  but  they 
are  now  classed  by  the  College  with  the  extracts. 

That  part  of  vegetable  bodies  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
reduced  by  evaporation  to  the  state  of  extract,  has,  on  this  ac- 
count, received  the  name  of  extractive  matter,  extract  or  ex- 
tractive ; it  is  evident,  however,  that  extracts  must  consist  of 
all  the  various  substances  soluble  in  water,  and  they  must  there- 
fore contain  very  dill'erent  ingredients. 
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Still,  however,  there  is  a prevailing  quality  which  characterizes 
that  substance  which  has  been  called  extractive  j and  perhaps 
that  of  gentian  may  be  regarded  as  a type  of  it.  The  general 
properties  of  extractive  are  the  following  : it  has  a strong  taste, 
dependant  upon  that  of  the  plant  which  yields  it ; is  readily  so- 
luble in  water  and  in  weak  spirit,  but  not  in  pure  alkohol.  It 
has  a brownish  colour  ; by  being  repeatedly  dissolved  in  water 
and  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  appears  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  at 
length  is  rendered  insoluble  in  water.  Solution  of  extract  is  de- 
composed by  several  substances,  as  the  acids,  many  metallic 
salts,  and  solutions  of  alumina ; the  alkalies  readily  dissolve 
extract,  and  increase  the  colour  of  a weak  solution  of  it. 

Although  the  virtues  of  some  substances  are  concentrated  by 
being  reduced  to  the  state  of  extract,  yet  they  probably  suffer 
diminution  of  power  during  the  process  of  evaporation ; and 
still  greater  injury  arises,  if  the  heat  employed  be  too  great, 
especially  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  and  the  heat  of  steam 
or  that  of  a water-bath  should  always  be  employed. 


In  preparing  all  extracts,  evaporate  the  water  as 
quickly  as  possible,  in  a shallow  vessel,  by  a water-bath, 
until  they  have  acquired  a consistence  proper  for  forming 
pills,  and  towards  the  end  stir  them  constantly  with  a 
spatula. 

Sprinkle  upon  all  the  softer  extracts  a small  quantity  of 
rectified  spirit. 


Extractum  Aconiti. 

Extract  of  Aconite. 

Take  of  Aconite  leaves  fi'esh,  a pound  ; 

Bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar,  sprinkling  a little  water 
upon  them ; then  press  out  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it 
unstrained,  until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  uses. — Narcotic  ; in  some  cases  diuretic.  The  dose 
should  not  at  first  exceed  half  a grain  ; but  it  may  be  gradually 
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increased  to  gr.  v.  The  medicinal  power  of  aconite  is  stated 
to  reside  in  a peculiar  alkaline  body,  which  has  been  termed 
aconita.  This  extract  is  of  a brown  colour  ; it  has  a disagreea- 
ble smell,  and  an  acrid  taste,  and  is  not  much  employed. 


Extractum  Aides  Piirificatuin. 

Purified  Extract  of  Aloes. 

Take  of  Extract  of  spiked  aloe  in  powder,  a pound. 
Boiling  water  a gallon  ; 

Macerate  for  three  days  with  a gentle  heat ; then  strain 
the  liquor,  and  set  it  by,  that  the  dregs  may  subside. 
Pour  off  the  clear  solution,  and  evaporate  it  until  it  ac- 
quires a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  uses. — Purgative.  Stomachic.  Dose  gr.  v.  to  gr. 
XV.  By  solution  in  water  this  medicine  is  deprived  of  its  resi- 
nous matter,  and  it  is  then  said  to  be  less  irritating  and  more 
purgative  in  equal  doses. 


Extractum  Anthemidis. 

Extract  of  Chamomile. 

Take  of  Chamomile  flowers  dried,  a pound, 

Water  a gallon  ; 

Boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  it 
is  hot ; then  evaporate  it  until  it  acquires  a proper  con- 
sistence. 


Medicinal  uses. — Tonic.  Stomachic.  Dose  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx. 
twice  a day.  It  is  generally  exhibited  in  combination  w ith  rhu- 
barb, or  some  other  medicine  of  the  same  class.  This  extract 
is  of  a deep  brown  colour,  and  has  a bitter  taste.  It  does  not 
possess  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  chamomile,  for  the  volatile  oil 
upon  which  that  depends,  is  dissipated  during  ebullition. 
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Extractum  Belladonnae. 

Extract  of  Deadly  Nightshade. 

/ 

Take  of  Deadly  nightshade  leaves  fresh,  a pound  ; 
Bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar,  sprinkling  a little  water 
upon  them ; then  press  out  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it  un- 
strained, until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  uses. — Narcotic.  Diuretic,  Dose  gr.  j.  to  gr.  v. 
cautiously  administered,  for  an  overdose  produces  great  dis- 
tress ; and  even  when  taken  in  small  doses  for  a considerable 
length  of  time,  it  induces  sickness, vertigo  and  dimness  of  sight, 
with  other  effects  indicating  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  the 
.use  of  it.  In  large  doses  it  is  poisonous.  The  virtues  of  bel- 
ladonna, like  those  of  aconite,  appear  to  reside  in  a peculiar  al- 
kaline base  which  has  been  called  atropia. 


Extractum  Cinchona;. 

Extract  of  Cinchona. 

Take  of  Lance  - leaved  cinchona  bark  (pale  bark) 
bruised,  a pound. 

Water  a gallon ; 

Boil  down  to  six  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  it  is 
hot.  In  the  same  manner  boil  the  residue,  four  times  in 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  strain.  Lastly,  mix  all 
the  decoctions  together,  and  evaporate  the  mixture,  until 
it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 

This  Extract  should  be  kept  soft^  so  as  to  be  fit  for 
forming  pills,  and  hardy  so  that  it  may  be  reduced  to 
powder. 
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Medicinal  uses, — Tonic.  Stomachic.  Dose  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 
This  extract  is  of  a dark  brown  colour,  of  a bitter  taste,  and  is 
nearly  inodorous.  The  active  matter  of  cinchona  is  more  solu- 
ble in  spirit  than  in  water ; during  ebullition,  however,  a consi- 
derable portion  of  it  is  dissolved  by  the  water,  but  by  the  expo- 
sure to  air,  which  takes  place  during  the  evaporation,  a part 
of  the  extract  is  deteriorated  by  oxidizement,  and  consequently 
the  extract  is  not  equal  in  efficacy  to  the  quantity  of  bark  from 
which  it  is  procured. 


Extractum  Cinchonse  Resinosum. 

Resinous  Extract  of  Cinchona. 

Take  of  Lance  - leaved  cinchona  bark  (pale  bark) 
bruised,  two  pounds, 

Rectified  spirit  a gallon  ; 

Macerate  for  four  days,  and  strain.  Let  the  tincture 
distil,  with  the  aid  of  a water-bath,  until  the  extract  has 
acquired  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  uses, — Tonic.  Stomachic.  Dose  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xxx. 
The  spirit  extracts  from  the  cinchona  such  parts  of  it  as  are  in- 
soluble in  water;  this  extract  ought  therefore  to  be  more  power- 
ful than  the  former ; their  external  qualities  do  not  greatly 
differ. 


Extractum  Colocynthidis. 

Extract  of  Colocynth. 

Take  of  Colocynth  pulp  a pound, 

Water  a gallon ; 

Boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  it 
is  hot ; then  evaporate  it  until  it  acquires  a proper  con- 
sistence. 


Medicinal  use. — Cathartic.  Dose  gr.  y.  to  gr.  xxx.  It  is  a 
dark  coloured,  and  extremely  bitter  extract. 
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Extractum  Colocynthidis  Compositum. 
Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth. 

Take  of  Colocynth  pulp  sliced,  six  ounces, 

Extract  of  spiked  aloe  powdered,  twelve 
ounces, 

Scammony  gum-resin  in  powder,  four  ounces, 
Cardamom  seeds  in  powder,  an  ounce, 

Hard  soap  three  ounces. 

Proof  spirit  a gallon ; 

Macerate  the  colocynth  pulp  in  the  spirit  for  four  days 
with  a gentle  heat ; strain  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the 
aloes,  the  scammony  and  the  soap ; then  evaporate  the 
spirit  until  the  extract  acquires  a proper  consistence,  and 
towards  th,e  end,  mix  in  the  cardamom  seeds. 


Medicinal  uses. — Carthartic.  Dose  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xxx.  It  is 
esteemed  to  be  particularly  efficacious  in  relieving  habitual  cos- 
tiveness, and  obstinate  visceral  obstructions,  vrhen  combined 
with  calomel. 


Extractum  Conii. 

Extract  of  He?nlock. 

Take  of  fresh  hemlock  leaves  a pound ; 

Bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar,  sprinkling  a little  water 
upon  them  ; then  press  out  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it 
unstrained,  until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  uses. — Narcotic.  Sedative.  Dose  gr.  v.  to  gr.  xx. 
or  more. 
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This  extract  has  a brownish  green  colour,  and  a disagreeable 
smell  and  taste.  According  to  Dr.  Paris,  the  whole  virtues  of 
the  plant  reside  in  a peculiar  resinous  matter  insoluble  in  water, 
and  for  which  he  has  proposed  the  name  of  conein.  In  too 
large  doses  it  produces  giddiness,  nausea,  and  tremor,  a heavy 
sensation  is  experienced  about  the  eyes,  and  the  bowels  are 
gently  relaxed  ; until  however  the  production  of  one  or  more  of 
these  sensations,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  use  of  the  medi- 
cine has  been  sufficiently  persisted  in. 


Extractum  Elaterii. 

Extract  of  Elaierium. 

Slice  ripe  wild  cucumbers;  express  the  juice  very  gen- 
tly, and  strain  it  through  a fine  hair  sieve  into  a glass 
vessel ; then  set  it  by  for  some  hours  until  the  thicker  part 
lias  subsided.  Having  poured  away  the  thinner  superna- 
tant part,  dry  the  thicKer  part  with  a gentle  heat. 


Medicinal  uses. — Ilydragogue.  Cathartic.  Dose,  from  half 
a grain  to  two  grains.  This  extract  has  a greenish  colour,  its 
t.aste  is  bitter  and  rather  acrid  ; and  when  tolerably  pure,  it  is 
light,  pulverulent  and  inflammable.  Its  properties  have  been 
particularly  examined  by  Dr.  Paris,  and  according  to  his  expe- 
riments, they  reside  in  a peculiar  substance  which  he  has  called 
e/a^2rt,  and  of  which  the  extract  contains  only  about  10  percent. 
— Pharmacologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.  5th  edition. 


Extractum  Gentiamc. 

Extract  of  Gentian. 

Take  of  Gentian  root  sliced,  a pound, 

Boilinff  water  a gallon  ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down  to  four 
pints  ; strain  the  liquor  while  it  is  hot ; lastly,  evaporate 
it  until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 
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Medicinal  uses, — Tonic.  Stomachic.  Dose,  gr.  x to  gr.  xxx. 
twice  or  three  times  a day.  This  extract  is  of  a dark  brown 
colour,  nearly  inodorous  and  bitter,  ft  is  frequently  exhibited 
in  combination  with  chalybeates. 


Extractum  Glycyrrhizaj. 

Extract  of  Liquorice. 

Take  of  Liquorice  root  sliced,  a pound. 

Boiling  water  a gallon  ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  boil  down  to  four 
pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  it  is  hot ; lastly,  evapo- 
rate it  until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  use. — Demulcent  in  tickling  coughs.  This  extract 
is  usually  imported  from  Spain,  and  when  it  has  had  a fresh 
form  given'to  it,  is  sold  under  the  name  of  refined  liquorice. 


Extractum  Haimatoxyli. 

Extract  of  Logwood. 

Take  of  Logwood  bruised,  a pound. 

Boiling  water  a gallon  ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then  boil  down  to  four 
pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  it  is  hot ; lastly,  evapo- 
rate it  until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  uses. — Astringent  in  protracted  diarrhoea  and  dy- 
sentery. Dose,  gr.  x to  gr.  xxx.  in  some  aromatic  distilled 
water.  This  extract  is  of  a deep  red  colour,  and  has  a sweetish 
astringent  taste.  It  becomes  very  hard  by  keeping,  so  that  pills 
made  of  it  pass  through  the  body  unchanged.  It  is  said  to 
contain  a peculiar  vegetable  matter,  Avhich  has  been  called 
hoematin. 
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Extracturn  Humuli. 

Extract  of  Hops. 

Take  of  Hops  four  ounces. 

Boiling  water  a gallon ; 

Boil  clown  to  lour  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  it 
is  hot ; lastly,  evaporate  it  until  it  acquires  a proper  con- 
sistence. 


Medicinal  use. — Sedative.  Dose,  gr.  v to  gr.  xx.  Its  effi- 
cacy is  questionable.  It  is  a dark  bitter  extract,  totally  devoid 
of  the  aromatic  principle  of  the  hop.  The  virtues  of  the  hop 
have  been  stated  to  reside  in  a peculiar  substance  which  has 
been  called  lupulin. 


Extracturn  Hyoscyami. 

• Extract  of  Henbane. 

Take  of  fresh  henbane  leaves  a pound  ; 

Bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar,  sprinkling  a little  water 
upon  them ; then  press  out  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it  un- 
strained, until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  uses. — Narcotic.  Dose,  gr.  v to  gr.  xx.  in  pills. 
It  is  particularly  employed  in  those  cases  in  which  the  costive- 
ness frequently  induced  by  opium  would  be  hurtful.  This  ex- 
tract has  a brownish-green  colour,  with  a disagreeable  smell  and 
taste.  Like  many  other  narcotics,  its  virtues  appear  to  reside 
in  an  alkaline  substance,  to  which  the  name  of  hyoscyama  has 
been  given. 
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Extractum  Jalapae. 

Extract  of  Jalap. 

Take  of  Jalap  root  bruised,  a pound ; 

Rectified  spirit,  four  pints. 

Water  a gallon ; 

Macerate  the  jalap  root  in  the  spirit  for  four  days,  and 
pour  ofi’tlie  tincture ; boil  the  residue  in  the  water  down 
to  two  pints  ; then  strain  the  tincture  and  the  decoction 
separately,  and  let  the  latter  be  evaporated,  and  the 
former  distilled,  until  each  grows  thick.  Lastly,  mix  the 
extract  with  the  resin,  and  evaporate  the  mixture,  until 
it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 

Let  this  extract  be  kept  soft  so  as  to  be  fit  for  forming 
pills,  and  hard  so  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder. 


Medicinal  use. — Purgative.  Dose,  gr.  x to  gr.  xx.  This 
extract  is  nearly  inodorous,  has  a brown  colour  and  a bitter 
taste. 


Extractum  Lactucae. 

Extract  of  Lettuce. 

Take  of  fresh  lettuce  leaves  a pound  ; 

Bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar,  sprinkling  a little  water 
upon  them  ; then  press  out  the  juice,  and  evaporate  it  un- 
strained, until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  use. — Narcotic.  Dose,  gr.  v to  gr.  xv.  The  powers 
of  this  preparation  arc  however  very  questionable.  The  virtues  of 
the  lettuce  appear  to  reside  in  a peculiar  principle,  which  Dr. 
Duncan  has  called  lactucarium. 
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Exlractiim  Opii. 

Extract  of  Opium. 

Take  of  Opium  sliced,  sixteen  ounces, 

AV ater  a gallon  ; 

Add  a little  water  to  the  opium,  and  macerate  for 
twelve  hours  that  it  may  become  soft ; then,  the  remain- 
ing water  being  gradually  added,  rub  them  until  they  are 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  set  the  mixture  by  that  the  dregs 
may  subside;  lastly,  strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it 
until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


Process. — Opium,  as  I shall  presently  more  particularly  men- 
tion, contains  two  peculiar  vegetable  compounds,  in  which  its 
power  resides  ; one  of  these  is  an  alkaline  substance  called 
morphia',  the  other  does  not  possess  similar  chemical  proper- 
ties, and  has  received  the  name  of  narcolhie.  Morphia  exists 
in  opium  in  combination  with  a peculiar  acid  called  themeeonic 
acid,  and  the  salt  is  termed  mcconate  of  morphia. 

It  appears  to  me  that  much  of  the  power  of  opium  is  lost,  in 
the  method  of  purification  directed  by  the  College.  I sub- 
jected 72  parts  of  opium  to  the  heat  of  steam,  until  it  became 
pulverizable,  and  then  treated  it  with  cold  water,  in  the  manner 
above  directed  ; the  residuum  being  dried  and  weighed,  shewed 
that  30  parts  of  opium  had  been  dissolved  ; by  boiling  in  wa- 
ter 9 additional  parts  were  taken  up,  and  rectified  spirit,  with 
the  assistance  of  heat,  dissolved  7 parts  more.  It  appears  there- 
fore that  more  than  one-third  of  the  extractive  matter  of  the 
opium  is  lost  by  using  cold  water  only  ; that  the  part  insoluble 
in  water  contains  narcotic  power,  is  proved  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Sertueruer,  who  directs  that  tincture  of  opium  should 
not  only  be  prepared,  with  pure  alkohol,  but  kept  in  a mode- 
rately warm  place,  to  prevent  the  separation  of  morphia  which 
occurs  in  a cold  one. 

Qualities. — Although  the  cold  infusion  of  opium  possesses  the 
peculiar  smell  of  the  drug,  yet  it  is  dissipated  during  evapo- 
ration, so  that  the  extract  is  nearly  inodorous.  It  is  of  a brown 
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colour,  and  has  a Litter  taste.  Dose,  gr.  j to  gr.  v.  for  an  adult. 
The  form  of  extract  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  tincture,  when 
it  is  intended  to  continue  the  operation  of  the  medicine,  and 
not  to  obtain  its  full  effects  at  once;  but  in  cases  of  accident, 
or  in  which  the  effects  of  opium  are  to  be  called  into  immediate 
action,  the  tincture  should  be  employed.  The  vegetable  acids 
appear  to  increase  the  solvent  action  of  water,  with  respect  to 
opium,  without  interfering  with  or  diminishing  its  narcotic 
power. 


I shall  now  give  a brief  account  of  the  peculiar  bodies  con- 
tained in  opium,  and  to  which  its  narcotic  properties  are  owing. 

Morphia,  and  j^rocess  for  procuring  it. — Macerate  30  parts  of 
opium  during  five  days  in  100  parts  of  water,  frequently  stirring 
the  mixture  ; filter  the  solution,  and  add  to  it  2 parts  of  magnesia, 
free  from  carbonic  acid ; boil  the  mixture  for  ten  minutes,  se- 
parate the  sediment  by  a filter,  and  wash  it  with  cold  water 
until  it  runs  through  colourless  : after  this  treat  it  with  spirit 
of  sp.  gr.  0*985,  alternately  hot  and  cold,  as  long  as  any  colour- 
ing matter  is  dissolved  ; the  residuum  is  then  to  be  boiled  in 
spirit  of  sp.gr.  0*91 3 for  a few  minutes  ; the  morphia  will  be 
dissolved  by  the  spirit,  and  deposited  in  crystals  as  it  cools. 

The  meconate  of  morphia,  which  the  water  has  dissolved,  is 
decomposed  by  the  magnesia,  and  meconate  of  magnesia  is 
formed  ; the  morphia  being  but  little  soluble  in  water  is  preci- 
pitated, and  remains  mixed  with  the  undissolved  magnesia  : by 
the  action  of  water,  and  of  weak  spirit,  alternately  hot  and 
cold,  the  colouring  matter  is  dissolved,  and  the  magnesia  and 
morphia  left,  and  when  these  are  boiled  in  stronger  spirit  the 
morphia  only  is  dissolved,  and  being  less  soluble  in  cold  than 
in  hot  spirit,  it  crystallizes  on  the  cooling  of  the  solution. 

Qualities. — Morphia,  when  pure,  is  colourless,  inodorous', 
and  intensely  bitter;  the  crystals  have  a 
pearly  lustre,  and  their  primary  form  is  a 
right  rhombic  jjrism,  only  the  lateral 
planes  of  which  appear  on  the  crystals  ; 
one  cleavage  only  has  been  obtained  pa- 
rallel to  the  plane  h. 
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It  is  sparingly  soluble  even  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  boiling  alkohol ; these  solutions  have  alkaline  proper- 
ties, turning  vegetable  yellows  reddish  brown,  and  blues  green. 
It  exhibits  the  powers  of  an  alkali,  not  only  in  combining  with 
acids  to  form  salts,  but  also  by  decomposing  the  solutions  of 
metallic  salts,  precipitating  their  oxides,  owing  to  its  greater 
affinity  for  the  acids  with  which  they  are  combined. 

By  a strong  heat  morphia  is  decomposed,  yielding  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  oil  and  charcoal ; it  burns  readily  in  atmospheric 
air. 

Morphia  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  a solution  of  ammo- 
nia to  one  of  opium  in  acetic  acid  ; the  acetate  of  morphia  formed 
is  decomposed,  and  the  morphia  is  immediately  precipitated  of 
a brownish  colour,  which  may  be  removed  by  boiling  in  water 
with  animal  charcoal. 

The  following  acids  form  crystallizable  salts  with  morphia : 
the  acetic,  carbonic,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  nitric,  meconlc,  and 
tartaric. 

Composition, — The  results  of  the  analysis  of  MM.  Dumas 
and  Pelletier  agree  much  more  nearly  with  that  of  Mr.  Braude, 
than  their  analysis  of  cinchouia  already  quoted  : 

MM.  Dumas  and  Pelletier.  Mr.  Brande. 


Carbon  . . . . , 

, . 72-02 

Carbon  . . 

72-00 

Azote 

. 5-53 

Azote  . . . 

5-50 

Hydrogen. . . 

. 7-01 

Hydrogen 

....  5-50 

Oxygen  . . . . 

.14-84 

Oxygen  . 

99-40 

100-00 

Medicinal  uses. — Although  it  seems  sufficiently  proved  that 
morphia  possesses  the  characteristic  properties  of  opium,  yet  its 
strength  is  not  commensurate  with  its  apparent  concentration  ; 
and,  when  uncombined,  it  exerts  but  little  action,  in  consequence 
of  its  insolubility ; the  spirituous  solution  being  exhibited  in  re- 
peated doses,  each  containing  half  a grain  of  morphia,  the  effects 
produced  were  at  first  excitation,  then  weakness,  numbness,  and 
tendency  to  fainting  j vinegar  being  then  swallowed  caused  vio- 
lent vomiting.  

Meconic  acid,  and  process  for  obtaining  it, — Dissolve  the  mag- 
nesian resid  uura,  left  after  the  action  of  the  hot  spirit  in  procuring 
morphia,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  add  muriate  of  barytes 
to  the  solution  ; a rose-coloured  precipitate  falls,  which  consists 
of  sulphate  and  meconate  of  barytes  ; digest  this  with  hot  and 
very  weak  sulphuric  acid  ; the  filtered  solution  when  reduced  in 


4 
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quantity  by  evaporation,  yields  coloured  crystals  of  meconic 
acid,  even  before  it  is  cold : these  are  to  be  washed  with  a 
little  water,  dried,  and  sublimed  in  a flask. 

Qualities. — This  acid  is  readily  soluble  both  in  alkohol  and 
in  water ; the  solution  has  a sour  taste,  and  turns  vegetable  blue 
colours  red.  Meconic  acid  combines  with  alkalies  to  form  salts, 
termed  meconates,  several  of  which  crystallize.  The  distin- 
guishing proprety  of  meconic  acid  is,  that  it  produces  an  intense 
red  colour  when  added  to  solutions  of  peroxide  of  iron.  It 
has  not  been  analyzed. 


Narcotine.,  and  process  for  obtaining  it. — Evaporate  an  aqueous 
solution  of  opium  until  it  has  acquired  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
and  then  mix  it  with  sulphuric  ether,  and  shake  the  mixture  : 
repeat  this  with  fresh  portions  of  ether,  as  long  as  it  deposits 
any  crystals  of  narcotine  on  distillation. 

Qualities. — The  crystals  of  this  substance  have  a pearly  lus- 
tre, are  soluble  in  fixed  oil,  and  in  acids;  slightly  soluble  in 
alkohol,  and  insoluble  in  water;  they  have  no  action  on  vege- 
table colours,  and  are  incapable  of  neutralizing  alkalies. 

Medicinal  qualities. — It  is  supposed  that  the  excitement 
which  opium  produces  is  owing  to  narcotine,  and  the  subsequent 
sedative  efi'ect  more  particularly  to  morphia. 

Composition. — According  to  MM.  Dumas  and  Pelletier, 
narcotine  consists  of 

Carbon 68*88 

Azote 7*21 

Hydrogen  . . . 5*91 
Oxygen  ....18*00 


100*00 

The  watery  solution  of  opium  indicates  the  presence  of  an 
acid  by  turning  vegetable  blues  red ; whether  this  effect  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  meconate  of  morphia  with  excess  of 
acid,  or  whether  it  is  derived  from  the  presence  of  another  acid 
contained  in  opium,  has  not  I believe  been  ascertained ; 
it  appears,  however,  that  this  acid  differs  from  the  meconic, 
in  not  being  volatile,  and  in  producing  no  peculiar  effect  upon 
the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron. 
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Extractum  Papaveris. 

Extract  of  Poppy. 

Take  of  Poppy  capsules  bruised,  the  seeds  being  re- 
jected, a pound. 

Boiling  water  a gallon  ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; then  boil  down  to 
four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  it  is  hot.  Lastly, 
evaporate  it  until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  uses. — Anodyne.  Narcotic.  Dose,  from  gr.  ij  to 
gr.  XX.  given  in  the  form  of  pills.  This  extract  is  said  to  be  less 
apt  than  opium  to  occasion  nausea,  head-ach,  and  delirium,  and 
therefore  to  be  preferred  for  procuring  sleep  in  diseases  in  which 
the  head  is  much  affected. 


Extractum  Rhei. 

Extract  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  Rhubarb  root  powdered,  a pound. 

Proof  spirit  a pint, 

’ Water  seven  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  four  days  with  a gentle  heat ; then  strain, 
and  set  the  liquor  by  that  the  dregs  may  subside.  Pour 
off  the  liquor,  and,  when  strained,  evaporate  it  until  it 
acquires  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  use. — Purgative.  Dose,  from  gr.  x to  gr.  xxx,  in 
the  form  of  pills,  or  dissolved  in  an  aromatic  water.  The  powers 
of  rhubarb  are  said  (o  be  much  diminished  during  the  process 
of  extraction. 
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Extractum  Sarsaparillas. 

Extract  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Take  of  Sarsaparilla  root  sliced,  a pound, 

Boiling  water  a gallon  ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; then  boil  down  to 
four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor,  while  it  is  hot ; lastly, 
evaporate  it  until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  use. — Alterative.  Dose,  gr.  x to  5j.  given  in 
pills,  or  dissolved  in  the  decoction.  Its  virtues  are  much 
questioned. 


Extractum  Stramonii. 

Extract  of  Thorn  Apple. 

Take  of  Thorn  apple  seeds  a pound. 

Boiling  water  a gallon  ; 

Macerate  for  tour  hours  in  a covered  vessel  near  the 
fire ; then  take  out  the  seeds,  and  after  bruising  them  in 
a stone  mortar,  put  them  again  into  the  liquor.  Lastly, 
evaporate  it  until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  use. — Narcotic.  Dose,  gr.  f to  gr.  ij.  daily,  in 
maniacal  and  asthmatic  affections. 
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• Extractum  Taraxaci, 

. Extract  of  Dandelion. 

Take  of  Dandelion  root  fresh  and  bruised  a pound, 
Boiling  water  a gallon  ; 

Macerate  for  tw^ty-four  hours;  then  boil  down  to 
four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  it  is  hot ; lastly, 
evaporate  it  until  it  acquires  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  uses. — Aperient.  Deobstruent.  Dose,  gr.  x to 
3 j*  ia  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  in  visceral  diseases. 


MIXTURES. 


The  term  mixture  was  originally  employed  in  pliarmacy  to 
denote  those  preparations,  in  which  a soluble  substance  forming 
a viscid  solution  with  water,  was  used  to  suspend  an  insoluble 
one  ; as  when  gum  arable  is  dissolved  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
chalk  in  mechanical  mixture ; there  are  a few  of  the  prepara- 
tions now  classed  as  mixtures  which  are  scarcely  included  in 
this  definition ; and,  in  prescribing,  the  term  mixture  is  fre- 
quently used  to  signify  a compound,  all  the  ingredients  of 
which  arc  in  perfect  solution. 


Mixtures. 
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Mistura  Ammoniaci. 

Mixture  of  Ammoniac. 

Take  of  Ammoniac  two  drachms. 

Water  half  a pint ; 

R.\ib  the  ammoniac  with  the  water,  gradually  added, 
until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 


Medicinal  use. — Expectorant.  Dose,  f^ss  to  f^j.  It  may 
be  advantageously  combined  with  tincture  of  squills,  and  more 
so  than  with  the  vinegar  of  the  same  medicine,  for  it  is  slightly 
curdled  by  acids.  In  this  mixture  the  resinous  and  insoluble 
matter  of  the  ammoniacum  is  suspended  by  the  solution  of  its 
gummy  constituent. 


Mistura  Amygdalarum. 

Almond  Mixture. 

Take  of  Almond  confection  two  ounces. 

Distilled  water  a pint ; 

Add  the  water  to  the  almond  confection  gradually, 
rubbing  them  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed ; then 
strain. 


Medicinal  uses. — Demulcent  and  diluent.  It  is  generally 
employed  as  a veliicle  for  more  active  medicines.  Acids, 
spirit  of  wine,  and  of  course  tinctures,  render  this  preparation 
turbid,  and  should  not  be  exhibited  with  it. 
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Mistura  Assafoetidse. 

Mixture  of  Assafeetida, 

Take  of  Assafeetida  two  drachms, 

Water  half  a pint; 

Rub  the  assafeetida  with  the  water,  gradually  added, 
until  they  ai'e  thoroughly  mixed. 


Medicinal  use. — Antispasmodic.  Dose,  from  f^ss  to  f|j. 

repeated  at  short  intervals  in  hysteric  paroxysms.  As  it  is  ex- 
tremely nauseous,  it  is  rarely  used,  except  as  an  enema  in  worms, 
and  the  convulsions  of  infants,  arising  from  irritation  of  the 
bowels  during  dentition. 


Mistura  Camphorai. 

Camphor  Mixture. 

Take  of  Camphor  half  a drachm. 

Rectified  spirit  ten  minims. 

Water  a pint ; 

First  rub  the  camphor  with  the  spirit,  then  with  the 
water,  gradually  added,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  use. — Stimulant.  Dose,  fjj  to  f^ij.  every  three 
or  four  hours.  Water  dissolves  very  little  camphor,  this  raixlure 
is  therefore  generally  used  only  as  a vehicle  for  important  medi- 
cines. 
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Mistura  Cornu  Usti. 

Mixture  of  Burnt  Hartshorn. 

Take  of  Burnt  hartshorn  two  ounces, 

Gum  arable  an  ounce, 

Water  three  pints ; 

Boil  down  to  two  pints,  constantly  stirring,  and  strain. 


This  mixture  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime,  a totally  inert 
substance,  suspended  in  mucilage. 


Mistura  Cretae. 

ChaXk  Mixture. 

Take  of  Prepared  chalk,  half  an  ounce. 

Refined  sugar  three  drachms, 

Gum  Arabic  in  powder,  half  an  ounce. 
Water  a pint ; 

Mix. 


Medicinal  use. — Antacid  in  diarrhma.  Dose,  f§j  to  f^ij. 
every  three  or  four  hours  ; its  utility  is  increased  when  it  is 
combined  with  opium,  catechu,  or  any  other  astringent.  It  is, 
of  course,  incompatible  with  every  acid  and  acidulous  salt. 
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Mistura  Ferri  Composita. 

Compound  Mixture  of  Iron.  ' 

Take  of  Myn-h,  in  powder,  a drachm, 

Subcarbonate  of  potash  twenty-five  grains. 
Rose-water  seven  ounces  and  a half, 

Sulphate  of  iron,  in  powder,  a scruple. 

Spirit  of  nutmeg  half  a fluidounce. 

Refined  sugar  a drachm  ; 

Rub  the  myrrh  with  the  spirit  of  nutmeg  and  the 
subcarbonate  of  potash ; and  to  these,  whilst  rubbing, 
add  first  the  rose-water  with  the  sugar,  and  then  the 
sulphate  of  iron.  Put  the  mixture  immediately  into  a 
proper  glass  vessel,  and  stop  it. 


Process. — In  this  preparation  double  decomposition  takes 
place,  precisely  as  when  sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed  in  pre- 
paring the  ferri  subcarbonas ; except  that,  subcarbouate  of  potash 
being  used  in  this  case,  sulphate  of  potash  is  formed  instead  of 
sulphate  of  soda. 

Qualities. — This  preparation  consists  of  protocarbonate  of 
iron  in  a state  of  suspension.  Iron  in  this  state  is  much  more 
active  than  when  it  has  become  peroxide  and  more  difficultly 
soluble.  This  mixture  has  at  first  a greenish  colour,  but  the 
protocarbonate  of  iron,  to  which  that  is  owing,  very  readily  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  from  the  air,  and  becomes  reddish-yellow  peroxide, 
precisely  similar  to  the  precipitate  formed  when  water  is  added 
to  liquor  ferri  alkalini. 

‘ Mistura  ferri  composita  should  always  be  prepared  at  the 
moment  at  which  it  is  wanted,  for  not  only  is  its  efficacy  dimi- 
nished by  keeping,  but,  from  the  different  appearances  which 
it  presents  when  recently  prepared,  to  those  it  exhibits  when 
long  kept,  the  patient  would  naturally  suppose  that  some  mistake 
had  occurred  in  preparing  it. 

Medicinal  uses. — Astringent.  Tonic.  Dose,  fSi  to  f|ij. 
two  or  three  times  a day.  It  is  especially  recommended  in 
hysteria  and  chlorosis,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  preparations  of  iron. 
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Incompatibles — Acids  and  acidulous  salts,  which  dissolve  the 
protocarbonate  of  iron.  Vegetable  astringents  render  it  black, 
and  are  therefore  incompatible  with  it. 


Mistura  Guaiaci. 

Mixture  of  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  Guaiacum  gum  resin  a drachm  and  a half, 
Refined  sugar  two  drachms, 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  fluidrachms. 
Cinnamon-water  eight  fluidounces ; 

Rub  the  guaiacum  with  the  sugar,  then  with  the  muci- 
lage, and  to  these,  whilst  rubbing,  add  gradually  the 
cinnamon-water. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant.  Diaphoretic.  Dose,  f|ss.  to 
f|ij  two  or  three  times  a day. 


Mistura  Moschi. 
Musk  Mixture, 


Take  of  Musk, 

Gum  arabic  powdered, 

Refined  sugar,  of  each  a drachm, 

Rose-water  six  fluidounces ; 

Rub  the  musk  with  the  sugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and 
to  these,  whilst  rubbing,  add  gradually  the  rose-water. 


Medicinal  mjc.— Antispasmodic.  Dose,  f S i to  f I ij. 


SPIRITS. 


Spiuit  of  wine,  or  alkohol,  diluted  with  water,  is  employed 
in  pharmacy  for  various  important  purposes,  and  of  different 
degrees  of  strength,  according  to  circumstances.  In  its  con- 
centrated state  it  is  termed  alkohol;  when  diluted  with  a small 
proportion  of  water  it  is  called  rectified  spirit;  and  when  more 
largely  diluted,  p/'oq/’ spirit.  The  two  latter  are  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  the  former  is  prepared  by  the  process 
stated  below. 

The  first  preparations  in  which  Spirit  is  used  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, are  classed  together  under  the  title  of  Spiritus ; it 
includes  solution  of  ammonia,  several  aromatic  distilled  spirits, 
and  a solution  of  camphor  : Tincturce  form  the  second  class  of 
preparations;  the  third  are  the  JEtherea ; and  the  last,  the 
Vina. 


Alcohol. 

Alkohol. 


Take  of  Rectified  spirit  a gallon. 

Subcarbonate  of  potash  three  pounds  ; 

Put  into  the  spirit  a pound  of  the  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  previously  heated  to  S00“,  and  macerate  for 
twenty-four  hours,  frequently  shaking  the  mixture ; then, 
havincr  poured  off  the  spirit,  add  to  it  the  subcarbonate 
of  potash  which  is  left,  heated  to  the  same  degree; 
and  lastly,  by  means  of  a water-bath,  let  the  alkohol  distil, 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  a stopped  vessel. 

The  specific  gravity  of  alkohol  is  to  the  specific  gravity 
of  distilled  water,  as  *815  to  POOO. 
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Process. — Subcarbonate  of  potash  is  a deliquescent  salt,  and 
consequently  affinity  exists  between  it  and  water  ; and  when 
it  is  mixed  with  rectified  spirit,  the  water  is  separated  from 
the  alkohol,  for  which  it  has  less  affinity  than  for  the  subcar- 
bonate of  potash. 

The  compound  of  water  and  subcarbonate  of  potash  is  totally 
insoluble  in  alkohol,  so  that  a piece  of  turmeric  paper  dipped 
into  it,  does  not  indicate  the  presence  of  any  alkali.  The  same 
subcarbonate  of  potash  may  be  repeatedly  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, after  it  has  been  dried  ; nor  is  it  deteriorated  for  general 
use,  when  the  spirit  is  of  a proper  degree  of  purity. 

The  strongest  spirit  which  has  hitherto  been  procured  is  of 
sp.  gr.  0-796,  at  the  temperature  of  60*':  and  it  is  probably 
alkohol,  free  from  water.  The  alkohol  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
consists,  by  weight,  nearly  of  * 

Alkohol  (sp.  gr.  0-796)  93 
Water 7 

100 

Rectified  spirit  Of  wine,  of  sp.  gr.  0-835,  is  composed,  by 
weight,  of 

Alkohol  (sp.  gr.  0-796)  85 
Water 15 


100 

And  proof  spirit,  of  sp.  gr.  0-930,  is  constituted,  by  weight, 
of 

Alkohol  (sp.  gr.  0-796)  44 
Water 56 


100 

According  to  Saussure,  alkohol  is  composed  of  nearly 


Carbon 52-17  or  2 atoms — 12 

Oxygen  . . . 34-79  1 atom 8 

Hydrogen. . 13-04  3 atoms — 3 


100d)0  Weight  of  its  atom  cz:  23 

Qualities. — Alkohol,  when  pure,  is  colourless  and  transpa- 
rent ; its  odour  is  rather  pleasant,  and  its  taste  is  penetrating. 
It  has  never  been  rendered  solid  by  exposure  to  any  degree  of 
cold,  either  natural  or  artificial . Alkohol  is  that  part  of  fermented 
iquors  from  which  their  intoxicating  power  is  derived.  It  is 
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extremely  volatile,  producing  great  cold  during  its  evaporation  ; 
and  the  stronger  the  alkohol,  the  greater  is  the  c»ld  produced. 
It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  during  combustion,  water  and 
carbonic  acid  are  generated,  the  quantity  of  the  former  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  weight  of  alkohol  burned. 

Alkohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'800  boils  at  174°,  or  38°  below  the 
boiling  point  of  water,  and  it  is  very  expansible  by  heat.  When 
it  is  mixed  with  water,  heat  is  evolved,  the  capacity  of  the  mix- 
ture being  less  than  that  of  its  ingredients  ; and  the  mixture 
occupies  considerably  less  space  than  the  water  and  alkohol 
do  when  separate. 

Alkohol  prevents  animal  substances  which  are  immersed  in 
it  from  decay ; and  hence  its  use  in  the  preservation  of  anato- 
mical preparations.  Its  solvent  power  is  very  great,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  it  is  in  many  cases  employed  in  pharmacy, 
especially  in  the  preparation  of  the  tinctures  of  those  sub- 
stances which  are  resinous,  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  also 
largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  ether. 


Spiritus  Ammoni®. 

Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  Proof  spirit  three  pints, 

Muriate  of  ammonia  four  ounces. 
Subcarbonate  of  potash  six  ounces  ; 

Mix,  and,  with  a slow  fire,  let  a pint  and  a half  distil 
into  a cooled  receiver. 


Process. — This  is  a case  of  double  decomposition ; the 
muriatic  acid  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  combines  with  the 
potash  of  the  subcarbonate,  and  muriate  of  potash  is  formed, 
which  remains  in  solution  ; the  carbonate  of  ammonia  resulting 
from  the  union  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  being  a vola- 
tile salt,  is  vaporized  with  the  spirit,  and  condensed  in  the 
receiver. 
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Carbonate  of  Ammonia, 
^ 


f Ammonia 


Carbonic  Acid' 


Muriate 
of 

Ammonia 


Subcarbonate 

> of 

Potash 


Muriatic  Acid 


Potash 


Muriate  of  Potash. 


When  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of 
lime,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  sublimed,  which  is  the  Ammo- 
nice  Subcarbonas  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  consists  of  proportions 
of  acid  and  base,  different  from  those  in  the  carbonate  obtained 
in  this  process,  in  which  the  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed 
by  carbonate  of  potash.  The  former,  I have  already  stated,  is  a 
sesquicarbonate ; but  the  latter  is  a carbonate,  composed  of 
one  atom  of  each  of  its  constituents,  or 

Carbonic  acid. . . 56*5  or  1 atom  acid “22 

Ammonia  43'5  1 atom  base —17 


lOO'O  Weight  of  its  atom  “ 39 

As  the  carbonate  obtained  by  the  agency  of  carbonate  of 
potash  thus  contains  only  two-thirds  as  much  carbonic  acid  as 
that  procured  by  the  use  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  greater 
pungency  of  spiritus  ammoniae  than  of  liquor  ammonia;  subcar- 
bonatis,  is  readily  accounted  for. 

Qualities. — Spirit  of  ammonia  is  a transparent  colourless 
fluid ; its  smell  is  pungent  and  its  taste  is  acrid,  and  it  turns 
the  yellow  colour  of  turmeric  brown,  indicating  its  alkaline  pro- 
perties. 

Medicinal  uses. — Vide  Spiritus  Ammonia;  Aromaticus. 

Officinal  preparation. — Spiritus  Ammoniac  Foetidus. 
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Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromaticus< 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  Cinnamon  bark  bruised, 

Cloves  bniised,  of  each  two  drachms, 
Lemon  Peel  four  ounces. 
Subcarbonate  of  potash  half  a pound. 
Muriate  of  ammonia  five  ounces. 
Rectified  spirit  four  pints, 

^ Water  a gallon  ; 

Mix,  and  let  six  pints  distil. 


Process. — The  chemical  products  of  this  operation  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  last ; but  in  that,  the  quantity  of  subcar- 
bonate of  potash  is  rather  too  small  to  decompose  the  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  in  this,  the  same  quantity  is  directed  for  the 
decomposition  of  one-fourth  more. 

Qualities. — This  preparation  resembles  the  last,  but  is  ren- 
dered more  agreeable  by  the  aromatics,  whether  applied  to  the 
nostrils  or  externally  exhibited. 

Incompatibles. — Acids,  acidulous  salts,  earthy  and  metallic 
salts,  and  lime-water. 

Officinal  preparations. — Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammoniata,Tinc- 
tura  V'^alerianas  Aminoniata. 

Medicinal  use. — Stimulant  in  languors  and  flatulent  colic. 
Dose,  f3ss  to  f3j.  in  water. 


Spintus  Ammoniae  Foetidus. 

Fetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  Spirit  of  ammonia  two  pints, 

Assafoetida  two  ounces ; 

Macerate  for  twelve  hours  ; then,  with  a slow  fire,  let 
a pint  and  a half  distil  into  a cooled  receiver. 


Spirits. 
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Qualities. — Colourless,  pungent,  and,  as  its  name  expresses, 
fetid.  When  long  kept  it  acquires  a brownish  colour. 
Incompatibles. — The  same  as  with  the  last  preparation. 
Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant.  Antispasmodic.  Dose,  fSssto' 
f3j.  in  water. 


Spiritus  Ammoniae  Succinatus. 

Succinated  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  Mastich  three  drachms. 

Rectified  spirit  nine  flnidrachms, 

Oil  of  lavender  fourteen  minims, 

. . Oil  of  amber  four  minims. 

Solution  of  ammonia  ten  fluidounces  ; 

Macerate  the  mastich  in  the  spirit  that  it  may  be  dis- 
solved ; then  pour  off  the  clear  tincture ; lastly,  add  the 
other  ingredients,  and  shake  them  all  together. 


This  preparation  differs  from  the  four  preceding 
in  containing  ammonia  instead  of  the  carbonate.  It  has  a 
milky  appearance,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  mastich 
from  its  solution  in  spirit  by  the  liquor  ammoniae.  It  is  com- 
monly called  Eau  de  Luce,  but  no  oil  of  amber  is  contained  in 
the  preparation  originally  so  denominated. 

Incompatibles. — Acids;  acidulous,  metallic,  and  earthy  salts. 

Medicinal  uses, — Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Dose,  m,x 
to  f 3 ss.  in  water. 
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Spiritus  Anisi. 

Spirit  of  Aniseed. 

Take  of»Aniseed  bruised,  half  a pound, 

Proof  spirit  a gallon. 

Water  a sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  empy- 
reuma ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then,  with  a slow  fire, 
let  one  gallon  distil. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant  and  Carminatiye  in  flatulent 
colic,  &c.  Dose,  f5ij  to  fSiv.  in  water. 


Spiritus  Arinoraciae  Coinpositus. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Horseradish. 

Take  of  Horse-radish  root  fresh  and  sliced,' 

Dried  orange-peel,  of  each  a pound. 

Nutmegs  bruised,  half  an  ounce. 

Proof  spirit  a gallon. 

Water  a sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  empy- 
reuma ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; then,  with  a slow  fire, 
let  one  gallon  distil. 


Medicinal  use. — Stimulant.  Dose,  f5  ij  to  f3  iv. 
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Spiritus  Camphorae. 

Spirit  of  Camphor. 

‘ Take  of  Camphor  four  ounces, 

Rectified  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Mix,  that  the  camphor  may  be  dissolved. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant.  It  is  used  only  externally.  , It 
is  frequently  applied  to  chilblains,  and  in  cases  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism and  numbness. 

. It  is  decomposed  by  water,  which,  combining  with  the  spirit, 
precipitates  the  camphor. 


Spiritus  Carui. 

Spirit  of  Carraway. 

Take  of  Carraway  seeds  bruised,  a pound  and  a half. 
Proof  spirit  a gallon, 

Water,  a sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  empy- 
reuma ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; then,  with  a slow  fire, 
let  one  gallon  distil. 


Medicinal  uses. — Carminative.  Stimulant.  Dose,  f5ij  to 

f5iv. 
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Spiritus  Cinnamomi.  . 

Spirit  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of  Oil  of  cinnamon,  hy  weight,  five  scruples, 
Rectified  spirit  four  pints  and  a half ; 

Add  the  spirit  to  the  oil,  and  pour  on  them  so  much 
water  that,  after  the  distillation,  a sufficient  quantity  may 
remain  to  prevent  empyreuma  ; then,  with  a slow  fire,  let 
one  gallon  distil. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stomachic.  Stimulant.  Dose,  f | ij  to  f 5 iv. 


Sp  iritus  Colchtci  Ammoniatus. 
Ammoniated  Spirit  of  Colchicum. 

Take  of  Meadow  saffron  seeds  bruised,  two  ounces. 
Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 


Medicinal  use. — Diuretic.  Dose,  f3ss  to  f5j.  in  water.  The 
substances  enumerated  as  incompatible  with  the  Spiritus  Ammo- 
ui®  aromaticus,  are  also  such  with  this  preparation. 
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Spiritus  Jumped  Compositiis.  * 
Compound  Spirit  of  Juniper. 

Take  of  Juniper  berries  bruised,  a pound, 

Carraway  seeds  bruised, 

Fennel  seeds  bruised,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Proof  spirit  a gallon. 

Water  a sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  empy- 
reuma ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; then,  with  a slow  fire, 
let  one  gallon  distil. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant.  Diuretic.  Dose,  fSiij  to  fBj. 
It  is  principally  exhibited  with  other  diuretics,  as  fox-glove, 


&c. 


Spiritus  LavandiilaB. 

Spirit  of  Lavender. 

1 

Take  of  Fresh  lavender  flowers  two  pounds. 

Rectified  spirit  a gallon. 

Water  a sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  empy- 
reuma ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then,  with  a slow  fire, 
let  one  gallon  distil. 


^ Pharmaceutical  uses. — In  preparing  the  Spiritus  Lavendulae 
Compositus,  and  Linimentum  Camphor®  Compositum. 
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Spiritus  Lavandulas  Compositiis. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Take  of  Spirit  of  lavender  three  pints, 

Spirit  of  rosemary  a pint, 

Cinnamon  bark  bruised, 

Nutmegs  bruised,  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
Red  Saunders  wood  sliced,  an  ounce  ; 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 


Qualities. — This  preparation  belongs  rather  to  the  class  of 
Tinctures  than  of  Spirits.  It  is  of  a fine  red  colour,  and  has 
an  agreeable  odour.  Its  taste  is  warm  and  stimulating. 

Aledidnal  uses. — Stimulant.  Stomachic,  in  languors,  &c. 

Rose,  from  f3  ss  to  f3ij.  in  water  or  any  convenient  liquid. 


Spiritus  Mentliaj  Piperitae. 

Spirit  of  Peppermint. 

Take  of  Oil  of  peppermint,  hp  weight,  six  scruples  and 
a hail. 

Rectified  spirit  four  pints  and  a half; 

Add  the  spirit  to  the  oil,  and  pour  on  them  so  much 
water,  that,  after  the  distillation,  a sufficient  quantity  may 
remain  to  prevent  empyreuma  ; then,  with  a slow  fire,  let 
one  gallon  distil. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant.  Carminative.  Dose,  f5ij  to 
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Spiritus  Menthas  Viridis. 
Spirit  of  Spearmint. 


Take  of  Oil  of  spearmint,  hy  weight,  six  scruples  and 
a half, 

Rectified  spirit  four  pints  and  a half ; 

Add  the  spirit  to  the  oil,  and  pour  on  them  so  much 
water,  that,  after  the  distillation,  a sufficient  quantity  may 
remain  to  prevent  empyreuma ; then,  with  a slow  fire,  let 
one  gallon  distil. 


Spiritus  Myristicae. 

Spirit  of  Nutmeg. 

Take  of  Nutmegs  bruised,  two  ounces. 

Proof  spirit  a gallon, 

Water  a sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  empy- 
reuma ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ; then,  with  a slow  fire, 
let  one  gallon  distil. 


Spiritus  Pimentas. 

Spirit  of  Pimenta. 

Take  of  Pimenta  berries  bruised,  two  ounces. 

Proof  spirit  a gallon, 

Water,  a sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  empy- 
reuma ; 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; then,  with  a slow  fire, 
let  one  gallon  distil. 
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Spiritus  Pulegii.  ' 

Spirit  of  Pennyroyal. 

Take  of  Oil  of  pennyroyal,  by  weight,  seven  scruples! 

1 • • ^ ^alf ; 

Add  the  spirit  to  the  oil,  and  pour  on  them  so  much 
water,  that,  after  the  distillation,  a sufficient  quantity  may 
remain  to  prevent  empyreuma;  then,  with  a slow  fire,  let 
one  gallon  distil.  ’ 


The  last  four  preparations  are  used  for  the  same 
and  in  similar  doses,  as  the  Spirit  of  Peppermint. 


purposes, 


Spiritus  Rosmarini. 

Spirit  of  Rosemary. 

Take  of  Oil  of  rosemary,  by  weight,  an  ounce. 

Rectified  spirit  a gallon  ; 

Add  the  spirit  to  the  oil,  and  pour  on  them  so  much 
water,  that,  after  the  distillation,  a sufficient  quantity  may 
remain  to  prevent  empyreuma ; then,  with  the  aid  of  a 
slow  fire,  let  one  gallon  distil. 


This  is  employed  in  the  following  ofiTicinal  preparations: 
Spiritus  Lavandula:  Compositus,  and  Liuimcntum  Saponis  Com- 
positum. 


TINCTURES. 


Tinctures  are  solutions  of  yarious  substances  in  spirit  of 
wine  of  different  degrees  of  strength  ; they  are  principally  pre- 
pared from  vegetable  matters,  but  in  some  cases  metallic  salts 
are  dissolved  in  it;  in  others  the  tinctures  contain  ammonia, 
and  in  one  instance,  animal  matter  is  dissolved  by  spirit. 

The  substances  which  are  best  adapted  for  tinctures  are 
those  which  are  active  in  small  doses,  for  if  large  ones  should 
be  required,  they  might  be  in  many  cases  objectionable,  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  spirit  necessarily  exhibited  with 
them. 

Those  substances  which  are  imperfectly  soluble  in  water,  or 
totally  insoluble  in  it,  or  which  spoil  unless  they  are  preserved 
by  spirit,  are  proper  for  tinctures,  provided  they  can  be  given  in 
sufficiently  large  doses ; opium,  digitalis,  &c.  are  bodies  of  this 
class. 

Tinctures  are  frequently  useful  additions  to  infusions  and  de- 
coctions, the  spirit  preventing  the  decomposition,  which  other- 
wise occurs  rapidly.  Tinctures  which  hold  resinous  matter  in 
solution,  such  as  that  of  guaiacum,  suffer  decomposition  on  the 
addition  of  water. 


All  Tinctures  ought  to  be  prepared  in  close  glass  ves- 
sels, and  to  be  frequently  shaken  during  maceration. 
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Tiiictura  Aloes. 

Tincture  of  Aloes. 

Take  of  the  Extract  of  spiked  aloe  in  powder,  half  an 
ounce, 

Extract  of  Liquorice,  an  ounce  an  half. 

Water  a pint. 

Rectified  spirit  four  fluidounces ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — Purgative.  Stomachic.  Dose,  fSsstoffiss. 


Tinctura  Aloes  ComposRa. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Aloes. 

Take  of  Extract  of  spiked  aloe  in  powder. 
Saffron,  of  each  three  ounces. 
Tincture  of  Myrrh  two  pints  ; 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses, — Purgative.  Stomachic.  Dose,  f3  j to  f3  ij. 


Tinctura  Assafoetidae. 

Tincture  of  Assafoetida. 

Take  of  Assafoetida  four  ounces. 
Rectified  spirit  two  pints ; 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Tinctures- 
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Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant.  Antispasmodic.  Dose, 
fSiss.  This  tincture  is  rendered  turbid  when  mixed  witb 
water,  owing  to  the  precipitation  of  the  resinous  matter  of  the 
assafoetida. 


Tinctura  Aurantii. 
Tincture  of  Orange  Peel. 

Take  of  Fresh  orange  peel,  three  ounces, 
Proof  spii’it  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — Tonic.  Stomachic.  Dose,  f5  ij  tofSiij, 
It  is  a useful  adjunct  to  bitter  infusions  and  decoctions. 


Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin. 

Take  of  Benzoin  three  ounces, 

Storax  balsam  strained,  two  ounces. 
Balsam  of  Tolu  an  ounce. 

Extract  of  spiked  aloe,  half  an  ounce. 
Rectified  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant.  Expectorant.  Dose,  f5ss  to  f5ij. 
In  chronic  catarrh  and  confirmed  asthma.  It  is  decomposed  by 
water,  resinous  matter  being  precipitated,  and  must  therefore 
be  triturated  with  yolk  of  egg,  or  with  mucilage.  It  is  more 
employed  externally  than  internally,  as  a stimulant  to  languid 
ulcers;  but  its  application  to  fresh  wounds,  for  which  it  is 
mostly  employed  under  the  name  of  Friar's  llaZsaw,  appears  to 
be  injurious,  by  preventing  the  wound  from  healing  by  the  first 
intention. 
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Tinctura  Calumbae. 

Tincture  of  Calumba. 

Take  of  Calumba  sliced,  two  ounces  and  a half, 
Proof  spirit  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — Tonic.  Stomachic.  Dose,  f 3 j to  f 3 iij. 


Tinctura  CampliSras  Composita. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Camphor. 

Take  of  Camphor  two  scruples. 

Hard  opium  in  powder. 

Benzoic  acid,  of  each  a drachm. 

Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  use. — Anodyne.  Dose,  f3jtof3iij.  A fluid- 

ounce  contains  nearly  two  grains  of  opium. 


Tinctura  Cantharidis. 

Tincture  of  Cantharides. 

Take  of  Cantharides  bmised,  three  drachms, 
Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 
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Medicinal  uses. — Diuretic.  Stimulant.  Dose,  irt* 
given  in  some  demulcent  infusion,  ft  is  useful  in  gleets,  fluor 
albus,  and  incontinence  of  urine.  It  is  likewise  employed  ex- 
ternally as  a stimulating  embrocation  or  rubefacient,  in  con- 
junction with  camphor  liniment,  &c. 


Tinctura  Capsici. 
Tincture  of  Capsicum. 


Take  of  Capsicum  berries,  an  ounce, 
Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  use. — Stimulant.  Dose,  m.x  tofsj.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  low  stage  of  typhus,  and  similar  cases. 


Tinctura  Cardamomi. 

Tincture  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of  Cardamom  seeds  bruised,  three  ounces, 
Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filteiv 


Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant.  Carminative.  Dose,  f5j  to 
f5ij.  It  is  generally  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  bitter  iufu- 
s ns,  but  less  frequently  than  the  following. 


o 
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Tinctura  Cardamorai  Composita. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom. 

Take  of  Cardamom  seeds, 

Carraway  seeds, 

Cochineal,  of  each  bruised  two  drachms, 
Cinnamon  bark  bruised,  half  an  ounce, 
Raisins  stoned,  four  ounces, 

Proof  spirit,  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — As  the  former,  and  in  similar  doses. 


Tinctura  Cascarillae. 

Tincture  of  Cascarilla. 

Take  of  Cascarilla  bark  in  powder,  four  ounces. 
Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — Tonic.  Stomachic.  Dose,  fSj  to  f3  ij. 
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Tinctura  Castorei. 
Tincture  of  Castor. 

I 

Take  of  Castor  in  powder,  two  ounces, 
Rectified  spirit  two  pints  ; 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter  ^ 


Medicinal  uses. — A.ntispasmodic.  Stimulant.  Dose,  IT\xk  to 
fS  ij. 


Tinctura  Catechu. 
Tincture  of  Catechu. 

Take  of  Extract  of  catechu,  three  ounces. 

Cinnamon  bark  bruised,  two  ounces. 
Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  use. — Astringent.  Dose,  f5j  tofSiij.  It  is  a 
very  useful  and  grateful  adjunct  to  mistura  cretae  in  diarrhoea. 


Tinctura  Cinchanae. 
Tincture  of  Cinchona. 


Take  of  Lance-leaved  cinchona  bait  (pale  bark)  in 
powder,  seven  ounces. 

Proof  spirit  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

o 2 
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Medicinal  uses. — Tonic.  Stomachic  Dose  f3j  to  fjiij.  It 
is  principally  used  in  mixtures,  with  the  Infusion  or  Decoction 
of  Bark. 


Tinctura  Cinchonas  Ainmoniata. 

i 

Ammoniaied  Tincture  of  Cinchona. 

t 

Take  of  Lance-leayed  cinchona  bark  (pale  bark)  in 
powder,  four  ounces, 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  two  pints  ; 
Macerate  for  ten  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — Tonic.  Stimulant.  Dose,  f5ss  to  f3ij* 
It  is,  of  course,  incompatible  with  acids ; and  with  acidulous, 
earthy,  and  metallic  salts. 


Tinctura  Cinchona*  Composita. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Cinchona. 

Take  of  Lance-leaved  cinchona  bark  (pale  bark)  in 
powder,  two  ounces. 

Orange  peel  dried,  an  ounce  and  half, 
Serjjentary  root  bruised,  three  drachms. 
Saffron,  a drachm. 

Cochineal  in  powder,  two  scruples, 

Proof  spirit,  twenty  fluidounces  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — Tonic.  Stomachic.  Dose,  fsj  to  f5iij>  It 
contains  considerably  less  cinchona  than  the  simple  tincture,  but 
is  rendered  more  grateful  by  the  admixtures  of  the  bitters  and 
aromatics. 


Tinctures. 
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IMiictura  Cinnamomi. 

Tincture  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of  Cinnamon  bark  bruised,  tliree  ounces, 
Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Tinctura  Cinnamomi  Composita. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of  Cinnamon  bark  bruised,  six  drachms. 

Cardamom  seeds  bruised,  three  drachms. 
Long  pepper  in  powder. 

Ginger  root  sliced,  of  each  two  drachms, 
Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — This  and  the  former  are  both  stomachic  and 
astringent.  Dose,  f5j  to  fSij. 


Tinctura  Digitalis. 

Tincture  of  Foxglove. 

Take  of  Foxglove  leaves  dried,  four  ounces, 
Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 
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Medicinal  uses. — Diuretic.  Sedative.  Dose,  tl\x  to  IT^xl. 
gradually  iucreased.  If  it  occasion  vomiting  or  purging,  its 
diuretic  powers  will  be  lost,  which  may  be  prevented  by  the  use 
of  a small  quantity  of  opium. 


Tinctura  Gentian®  Compostta. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Gentian. 

Take  of  Gentian  root  sliced,  two  ounces, 

Orange  peel  dried,  an  ounce. 

Cardamom  seeds  bruised,  half  an  ounce. 
Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — Tonic.  Stomachic.  Dose,  fjj  to  fjij.  It 
is  most  advantageously  exhibited  in  combination  with  the  In- 
fusum  Gentianae  compositum. 


Tinctura  Guaiaci. 

Tincture  of  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  Guaiacum  gum-resin  in  powder,  half  a pound. 
Rectified  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant.  Diaphoretic.  Dose,  f5j  to 
f5iij.  When  mixed  with  water  the  guaiacum  is  precipitated  ; it 
should  therefore  be  exhibited  in  mixture  with  some  mucilage,  or 
with  yolk  of  egg. 
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Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammoniata. 
Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Guaiacum. 

Take  of  Guaiacum  gum-resin  in  powder,  four  ounces, 
Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  a pint  and  half ; 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses.  — Stimulant.  Diaphoretic.  Dose,  fSss  to 
f3ij.  This  is  a more  powerful  preparation  than  the  simple  tinc- 
ture, on  account  of  the  presence  of  ammonia.  Like  the  simple 
tincture  it  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  must  therefore  be  ex- 
hibited with  similar  precautions. 

For  incompatible  substances,  vide  Tinctura  Cinchonae  Ara- 
moniata. 


Tinctura  Hellebori  Nigri. 

Tincture  of  Black  Hellebore. 

Take  of  Black  hellebore  root  sliced,  four  ounces. 
Proof  spirit  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

Medicinal  use. — Emmenagoguc.  Dose,  n\xxx  to  fSj- 


Tinctura  Humuli. 

Tincture  of  Hops. 

Take  of  Hops  five  ounces. 

Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 
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Medicinal  uses. — Sedative.  Tonic.  Dose,  fromfSss  to  f3ij. 
Its  powers  are  questionable. 


Tinctura  Hyoscyami. 
Tincture  of  Henbane. 

Take  of  Henbane  leaves  dried,  four  ounces, 
Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  use. — Narcotic.  Dose,  f5ss  to  f5ij.  It  is  stated 
to  procure  sleep  without  aftecting  the  head,  or  producing  the 
costiveness  which  opium  is  apt  to  do. 


Tinctura  Jalapaj. 

Tincture  of  Jalap. 

Take  of  Jalap  root  in  powder,  eight  ounces, 
Proof  spirit  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  use. — Cathartic.  Dose,  f5j  to  fBss.  It  is  an  effi- 
cient medicine,  but  is  rarely  administered  except  as  an  adjuvant 
to  cathartic  combinations. 


Tinctura  Kino. 

Tincture  of  Kino. 

Take  of  Kino  in  powder,  three  ounces. 
Rectified  spirit  two  pints ; 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter.  ^ 


Tinctures. 
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Medicinal  use. — Astringent.  Dose,  f3j  to  fSy-  It 
sists  chiefly  of  tannin,  and  is  said  to  be  less  efficacious  than  the 
Tinctura  Catechu. 


Tinctura  Myrrliae. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh. 

Take  of  Myrrh  bruised,  four  ounces. 
Rectified  spirit,  three  pints  ; 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — Tonic.  Deobstruent.  Dose,  f5ss  to  fjj. 
It  is  however  rarely  used  internally ; but  as  an  external  applica- 
tion to  foul  ulcers,  and  when  diluted  with  water  as  a lotion  for 
spongy  gums.  It  is  decomposed,  and  its  resin  precipitated,  by 
mixture  with  water. 


Tinctura  Opii. 

Tincture  of  Opium. 

Take  of  Hard  Opium  in  powder,  two  ounces  and  a 
half. 

Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteefi  days,  and  filter. 


Qualities. — This  tincture  is  of  a deep  brownish  red  colour, 
and  possesses  the  peculiar  odour  and  taste  of  the  opium  itself. 
Its  specific  gravity  I found  to  be  0.952,  when  prepared  with 
proof  spirit  of  sp.  gr.  0*930,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  ; 
about  xix  minims  contain  one  grain  of  opium  ; this  was  proved  by 
boiling  down  the  tincture,  and  also  by  determining  the  quantity 
of  opium  left  undissolved.  It  will  appear  from  what  has  already 
been  stated,  that^iroof  spirit  is  a much  better  solvent  of  opium 
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th.!!!  cold  water  ; for  the  latter  dissolves  less  than  3-7 ths  of  the 
opium,  whereas  proof  spirit,  as  I found  in  preparing  the  tinc- 
ture, dissolves  more  than  2-3rds  of  it. 

Incompatibles. — This  tincture  is  decomposed  by  ammonia, 
potash,  and  soda,  and  their  subcarbonates,  morphia  being  preci- 
pitated ; most  metallic  salts,  and  infusion  of  galls,  also  decompose 
it. 

Medicinal  use. — Narcotic.  As  xix  minims  contain  one  grain 
of  opium,  the  quantity  exhibited  must  depend  upon  that  of  the 
opium  which  it  is  intended  to  give.  Its  dose  is  generally  stated 
to  be  from  I7\x  to  m.LX.  It  is  given  in  preference  to  opium  in 
substance,  in  cases  of  accident  or  of  sudden  and  extreme  pain  j it 
is  sometimes  preferred  to  solid  opium  in  chronic  cases,  on  ac- 
count of  the  facility  with  which  the  dose  may  be  apportioned 
and  varied  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  externally  em- 
ployed as  an  anodyne  in  lotions. 


Tinctul’ii  Rhei. 

Tinclure  of  Bhuharb. 

Take  of  Rhubarb  root  sliced,  two  ounces, 

Cardamom  seeds  bruised,  an  ounce  and  a half, 
Safiron  two  drachms, 

Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — Purgative.  Stomachic.  Dose,  f5ij  to  Biss. 
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Tinctura  Rhei  Composita. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 

Take  of  Rhubarb  root  sliced,  two  ounces, 

Liquorice  root  bruised,  half  an  ounce. 
Ginger  root  sliced, 

I Saffi’on,  of  each  two  drachms. 

Proof  spirit  a pint, 

Water  twelve  fluidounces ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses,  as  the  former,  and  in  similar  doses. 


Tinctura  Scillae. 
Tincture  of  Squills. 

Take  of  Squill  root  fresh  dried,  four  ounces, 
Proof  spirit  two  pints ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses.- — Expectorant.  Diuretic.  Dose,  TTl,x  to  R^xxx. 
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Tiiictura  Sennje. 

Tincture  of  Senna. 

Take  of  Senna  leaves,  three  ounces, 

Carraway  seeds  bruised,  three  drachms, 
Cardamom  seeds  bruised,  a drachm, 
Raisins  stoned,  four  ounces. 

Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stomachic  and  purgative.  Dose,  f5ij  to 

m. 


Tiiictura  Serpeiitarise. 
Tincture  of  Serpentary. 


Take  of  Serpentary  root,  three  ounces, 
Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


MeiKcinal  uses. — Tonic.  Diaphoretic.  Dose,  f5i  to  fSiij. 


Tiiictura  Valerianae. 
Tincture  of  Valerian. 

Take  of  Valerian  root  four  ounces. 
Proof  spirit  two  pints  ; 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Tinctures. 
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Medicinal  use. — Antispasmodic.  Dose,  from  f3i  to  fliij. 
It  is  seldom  employed  except  as  an  adjunct  to  the  infusion  of 
valerian. 


Tinctura  Valerianae  Ammoniata. 
Ammoniated  Tincture  of  Valerian. 

Take  of  Valerian  root  four  ounces; 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  two  pints  ; 
Macerate  for  fourteen  clays,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  use. — Antispasmodic.  Dose,  f5i  to  f5ij.  It  is 
more  powerful  than  the  simple  tincture,  only  on  account  of  the 
ammonia  which  it  contains.  It  is  incompatible  with  acids ; 
and  with  acidulous,  metallic,  and  earthy  salts. 


Tinctura  Zingiberis. 

Tincture  of  Ginger. 

Take  of  Ginger  root  sliced,  two  ounces. 
Rectified  spirit  two  pints ; 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant.  Carminative.  Dose,  f5i  to  f^ij. 
It  is  useful  in  gout  when  it  attacks  the  stomach,  and  in  flatu- 
lent colic,  and  as  a corrigent  to  griping  purgatives. 


y^:THEREA. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  MTHER. 


iEther  Sulphuricus. 

Sulphuric  jEther. 

Take  of  Rectified  spirit, 

Sulphuric  acid,  of  each,  by  weighty  a pound 
and  a half ; 

Pour  the  spirit  into  a glass  retort,  and  gradually  add 
the  acid  to  it,  frequently  shaking  them,  and  taking  care 
that  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  120®,  until  they  are 
mixed.  Then  place  the  retort  cautiously  in  a sand-bath, 
previously  heated  to  200°,  so  that  the  liquor  may  boil  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  the  aether  may  pass  over  into  a 
tubulated  receiver,  to  which  another  receiver  is  adapted, 
and  kept  cold  1^  ice  or  water.  Let  the  liquor  distil, 
until  a heavier  fluid  begins  to  pass  over  and  to  wpear 
under  the  aether  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  To  the 
fiquor  which  remains  in  the  retort  again  pour  twelve 
ounces  of  rectified  spirit,  that  aether  may  distil  in  the  same 
manner. 
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iEther  Recti ficatus. 

Rectified  jEther. 

Take  of  Sulphuric  aether  fourteen  fluidounces, 

Fused  potash  half  an  ounce, 

Distilled  water  eleven  fluidounces  ; 

First  dissolve  the  potash  in  two  ounces  of  the  water, 
and  then  add  the  aether  to  it,  shaking  them  well  until  they 
are  mixed ; then,  at  a temperature  of  about  200®,  let. 
twelve  fluidounces  of  aether  distil  from  a large  retoil  into 
a cooled  receiver ; shake  the  distilled  aether  with  nine 
fluidounces  of  water,  and  set  them  by,  that  the  w'ater  may 
subside.  Lastly,  pour  off"  the  supernatant  rectified  aether, 
and  keep  it  in  a well-stopped  vessel. 


Process. — I have  already  mentioned  that  alkohol  is  a com- 
pound of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  ; and  that,  according  to 
the  analysis  of  Saussure,  the  proportions  are  sery  nearly 

Carbon 52‘17  or  2 atoms z=  12 

Oxygen  34*79  1 atom — 8 

Hydrogen 13*04  3 atoms — 3 

100*00  Weight  of  its  atom  ~ 23 
When  alkohol  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  both  undergo 
great  change  of  properties  ; that  suffered  by  the  latter  has  not 
been  sufficiently  investigated,  but  it  appears  to  have  acquired 
qualities  very  different  from  those  which  it  originally  had.  In 
its  altered  state  it  has  been  called  sulphovinous  acid,  and  sus- 
pected to  be  hyposulphuric  acid  mixed  with  aetherial  oil. 

It  appears  that  the  process  of  mtherification  depends  upon 
abstracting  from  alkohol  one-half  of  its  oxygen  and  one-Sixth  of 
hydrogen,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  are  in  the  proportions 
required  to  form  water : according  to  this,  aether  would  be  com- 


posed  of 

Carbon 

. . . 64*86  or  4 atoms 

. . . j . — 24 

Oxygen 

1 atom 

Hydrogen  . . . 

..  13*52 

5 atoms 

— 5 

100*00 


Weight  of  its  atom  “ 37 
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The  analysis  which  comes  nearest  to  these  proportions,  is  that 
given  by  Dr.  Ure  ; and,  for  additional  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  formation  , of  aether  depends  upon  the  loss  by  the 
alkohol  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  stated,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Henry’s  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  339. 

In  preparing  the  iEther  Sulphuricus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
I obtained,  by  using  the  proportions  directed,  f|12  of  product, 
f5  6 of  which  were  the  heavier  Jluid  mentioned,  fSH?  aether 
sulphuricus  of  sp.  gr.  0'768.  On  adding  the  second  portion  of 
spirit,  the  quantity  of  a;thereal  product  was  nearly  similar,  but 
its  sp.  gr.  was  0‘807  instead  ofO'768,  showing  that  the  power  of 
the  acid  in  producing  aether  was  much  diminished  by  the  first 
operation.  The  process  for  procuring  aether  sulphuricus  is  only 
a part  of  that  for  obtaining  aether  rectificatus,  and  the  products 
chiefly  dift'er  in  the  former  containing  alkohol,  water,  and  sul- 
phurous acid.  These  are  intended  to  be  separated  by  the  action 
of  the  potash  in  the  process  for  obtaining  aether  rectificatus,  but 
it  is  better  to  use  the  potassa  fusa,  without  any  water.  When 
this  is  put  into  aether  sulphuricus,  the  water,  and  a large  portion 
of  the  alkohol,  having  great  affinity  for  it,  readily  dissolve  it; 
and  the  aether  floats  on  the  solution,  not  having  any  affinity  for 
the  alkali. 

Qualities. — Sulphuric  aether,  the  aether  rectificatus  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  a transparent  colourless  fluid  ; its  smell  is 
pleasant  and  its  taste  pungent.  It  is  extremely  volatile,  and 
during  evaporation  it  occasions  a great  degree  of  cold.  Under 
the  usual  atmospheric  pressure  aether  boils  at  96°,  and  in  vacuo 
at  a temperature  much  below  that  of  freezing  water.  For 
medicinal  purposes  its  sp.  gr.  should  be  at  most  0-750,  and  even 
then  it  contains  some  alkohol,  and  it  may  be  procured  of  sp.  gr. 
0 700.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  so  that  its  vapour  readily 
takes  fire  on  the  approach  of  flame.  It  unites  with  alkohol  in 
all  proportions,  but  combines  sparingly  with  water. 

Officinal  preparations . — Spiritus  .iFtheris  Sulphurici,  Spi- 
ritus  ^iheris  Sulphurici  Compositus. 

Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant.  Antispasmodic.  Dose,  f5ss  to 
f5ij.  On  account  of  the  cold  which  it  produces  during  evapo- 
ration, it  is  a useful  refrigerant  applied  to  scalds  and  burns. 
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Olcirni  I here  11  in. 

Mthereal  Oil. 

After  the  distillation  of  sulphuric  aether,  the  heat  being 
moderated,  let  the  liquor  again  distil  until  a black  froth 
arises ; then  immediately  remove  the  retort  from  the  fire. 
To  the  liquor  which  remains  in  the  retort  add  water,  that 
the  oily  part  may  float  upon  it.  Remove  this,  and  mix 
it  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  lime-water  to  saturate  the 
acid  present,  and  siiake  them  together.  Lastly,  remove 
the  aethereal  oil  which  has  separated.  ' 


Process. — I have  repeatedly  tried  to  procure  aethereal  oil  by 
this  process,  and  also  by  varying  it ; but  I have  never  succeeded, 
nor  have  my  attempts  to  purchase  it  been  more  successful. 
What  1 prepared  was  aether  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid,  and 
that  which  I purchased  was  yellow-coloured  empyreumatic 
aether,  containing  neither  oil  nor  sulphurous  acid.  Its  sp.  gr. 
was  about  0*768  : thirty-two  measures  of  it  yielded  by  distil- 
lation twenty-seven  measures  of  aether  of  sp.  gr.  0*747,  and  the 
residuum  contained  so  much  carbonaceous  matter,  that  it  rea- 
dily decomposed  sulphuric  acid. 


Spiritus  jiEtheris  Aromaticus. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  AEther. 

Take  of  Cinnamon  bark  bruised,  three  drachms, 

.Cardamom  seeds  in  powder,  a drachm  and  a 
half. 

Long  pepper  in  powder. 

Ginger  root  sliced,  of  each  a drachm, 

Spirit  of  sulphuric  aether  a pint ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days  in  a stopped  glass  vessel 
and  filter. 

p 
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Medicinal  uses, — Stimulant.  Antispasmodic.  Doscj  fjss  to 


Spiritiis  iEtheris  Nitrici. 

Spirit  of  Nitric  ^Either. 

Take  of  Rectified  spirit  two  pints, 

Nitric  acid,  bi/  weighty  three  ounces  ; 

Add  the  acid  to  the  spirit  gradually,  and  mix  them, 
taking  care  that  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  120° ; 
then,  with  a gentle  heat,  distil  twenty-four  fluidounces. 


Process. — When  a mixture  of  alkohol  and  nitric  acid  is  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  a portion  of  each  is  decomposed,  and 
nitric  mther  is  formed  by  the  re-union  of  their  elements  ; this 
rises  in  vapour  with  the  undecomposed  alkohol,  and  these, 
when  condensed  together,  constitute  the  spiritus  aetheris  nitrici. 

The  exact  nature  and  composition  of  nitric  a;ther  have  not 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained  ; no  doubt,  however,  exists  of 
its  being  formed  of  a portion  of  each  of  the  elements  of  the  acid 
and  spirit ; the  former  consisting  of  oxygen  and  azote,  and  the 
latter  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon. 

IVl.  Thenard  states  its  composition  to  be  as  follows: 


Oxygen 48'52 

Hydrogen 8'54 

Azote 14‘49 

Carbon 28*45 


100*00 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  preparation  directed  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  a mixture  of  nitric  a:ther  and  alkohol,  in 
proportions  which  have  not  been  determined. 

Qualities. — This  preparation  is  colourless,  has  a peculiar 
and  rather  fragrant  sethereal  odour  ; its  taste  is  pungent  and 
slightly  acid.  It  is  very  inflammable,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
sulphuric  aether;  and  being  also  less  volatile,  it  does  not  occa- 
sion so  great  a degree  of  cold  during  evaporation.  The  specific 
gravity  of  spiritus  aetheris  nitrici  should  not  exceed  0*834 ; but 
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when  the  distillation  is  carried  on  too  far,  the  product  is  speci- 
fically heavier,  high  coloured,  of  a much  less  agreeable  odour, 
and  very  acid. 

Adulteration. — If  the  specific  gravity  exceeds  0-834,  the 
excess  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  water,  of  nitric  acid,  or 
from  a mixture  of  them.  If  the  acid  be  present  in  considerable 
quantity,  it  may  be  detected  by  the  taste,  by  its  acting  strongly 
upon  litmus  paper,  or  by  the  efiervescence  of  carbonic  acid, 
when  a crystal  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  is  dropped  into  it. 

Medicinal  uses. — Refrigerant.  Diuretic.  Dose,  ITix  to  iTLxl. 


Spiritus  iEtheris  Sulphurici. 
Spirit  of  Sulphuric  ^ther. 

Take  of  Sulphuric  ether  half  a pint. 
Rectified  spirit  a pint ; 

Mix. 


Medicinal  uses. — Similar  to  those  of  iEther  Rectrficatus. 
Dose,  f5i  to  fSiij.  It  is  rendered  weaker  than  aether  rectili- 
catus,  by  the  large  quantity  of  rectified  spirit  with  which  it  is 
diluted. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  preparation  I find  to  be  about 
0-816,  when  the  aether  and  spirit  which  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion are  of  the  proper  quality. 


Spiritus  i^theris  Sulphurici  Compositus. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Sulphuric  ^ther. 

Take  of  ^irit  of  sulphuric  ether  a pint, 

.dEthereal  oil  twcr  fluidrachins : 

Mix. 
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l^Iedicinal  uses. — Similar  to  those  of  the  last  preparation j and 
in  the  same  doses.  It  follows,  from  what  I have  stated  respect- 
ing oleum  ffithereum,  that  there  can  be  little  or  no  difference 
between  the  powers  of  this  and  the  simple  spirit. 


WINES. 


It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  College  have  now 
substituted  dilute  spirit  for  wine  in  all  those  preparations  which 
were  formerly,  and  indeed  are  even  now,  termed  Vina.  This 
change  has  been  decidedly  disadvantageous  with  respect  to 
vinum  ferri ; but  whether  any  alteration  of  power  or  properties 
are  induced  in  the  other  vinous  preparations,  I have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  determining,  but  I think  this  must  be  the  case; 
for  the  following  statement  will  show,  that  instead  of  using 
wine  of  a uniform  degree  of  strength,  dilute  spirit  of  very  dif- 
ferent qualities  is  employed. 


Vinum 


Proof  Spirit. 

Water. 

Ferri 1 part  .... 

ly  parts 

Aides 1 do.  .... 

1 do. 

Colchici  ...  1 do.  .... 

2 do. 

Ipecacuanhae  1 do.  . . . 

1|  do. 

Opii 1 do.  .... 

H do. 

Veratri  ....  I do.  .... 

do. 

I do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  above  proportions  are  not  the 
most  proper  which  could  have  been  selected,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  preparations  must  possess  different  powers  from 
those  which  they  formerly  had. 


Wines} 
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Viniirn  Aloes. 

JVine  of  Aloes. 

Take  of  Extract  of  spiked  aloe  eight  ounces, 

Canella  bark  two  ounces, 

Proof  spirit. 

Distilled  water,  of  each,  four  pints  ; 

Rub  the  extract  into  powder  with  white  sand  freed  from 
impurities  ; rub  the  canella  bark  also  into  powder,  and, 
having  mixed  these  powders,  pour  the  wine  and  the  spirit 
upon  them.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  frequently 
shaking,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses, — Stomachic,  in  doses  of  f5i  to  f5ij.  Purga- 
tive, f§i  to  fgij. 


Vinum  Colchici. 

Wine  of  Meadoii)  Saffron. 

Take  of  Meadow  saffron  root  fresh  and  sliced,  a pound. 
Proof  spirit  four  fluidounces. 

Distilled  water  eight  fluidounces  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  uses. — Diuretic.  Dose,  from  m.xxx  to  f3i.  It  is 
slated  to  be  a specific  in  the  gout,  allaying  the  pain,  and  cutting 
short  the  paroxysm. 

Meadow  saffron  is  a well-known  poisonous  plant;  its  power 
resides  in  a peculiar  ve  getable  alkali,  which  is  similar  to  that 
occurring  in  white  hellebore,  and  termed  veratria.  —Vide  Vinum 
Veratri. 
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Vinum  Ipecacuanhas. 
fVine  of  Ipecacuanha. 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha  root  bruised,  two  ounces, 

Proof  spirit  twelve  fluidounces, 

Distilled  water  twenty  fluidounces  ; 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

Medicinal  uses. — Diaphoretic:  dose,  n\xx  to  ITixL.  Emetic: 
dose,  f5ij  to  f5iv.  It  is  as  efficacious  an  emetic  as  Vinum  An- 
timonii  Tartarizati,  and,  being  milder  in  its  operation,  is  better 
adapted  for  infants,  a teaspoonful  or  f5ss  being  administered 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates. 

The  active  property  of  ipecacuanha  is  a peculiar  substance, 
to  which  the  name  of  Emeiin  has  been  given.  The  root  contains 
16  per  cent,  of  it,  mixed  with  woody  fibre,  starch,  gum,  &c. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson  (Dispensatory,  p.  817)  states,  that  a pint 
of  sherry  takes  up  100  grains  of  ipecacuanha  ; but  the  quantity 
dissolved  by  the  spirit  now  ordered  has  not,  that  I know  of, 
been  ascertained  ; as,  however,  it  contains  at  least  twice  as 
much  alkohol  as  the  wine  formerly  directed  to  be  used,  the 
present  preparation  may  be  considerably  stronger,  unless  the 
wine  dissolved  the  whole  of  the  emetin  contained  in  the  root, 
for  this  principle  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkohol,  and 
probably  in  a greater  degree  when  it  is  strong  than  dilute.  On 
the  other  hand,  emetin  is  soluble  in  acids,  and  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  and  of  bitartrate  of  potash  in  the 
wine,  may  counterbalance  the  deficiency  of  strength  in  its 
alkohol.  Emetin  is  insoluble  in  aether,  but  is  dissolved  by  most 
acids.  The  solutions  are  not  decomposed  by  tartariaed  anti- 
mony, but  they  are  incompatible  w ith  salts  of  lead  and  mercury, 
and  infusion  of  galls. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  M.M.  Dumas  and  Pelletier, 
emetin  consists  of 

(.'arhon  ....  64’57 

Azote 4‘30 

Hydrogen..  I'll 
Oxygen  ....  22‘95 
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Vinum  Opii. 

Wine  of  Opium. 

Take  of  Extract  of  opium  an  ounce, 
Cinnamon  bark  bruised, 

Cloves  bruised,  of  each  a drachm. 
Proof  spirit  six  fluidounces. 
Distilled  water  ten  fluidounces  ; 
Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  filter. 


Medicinal  use. — Narcotic.  Dose,  rixx  to  f3i- 
This  preparation  differs  from  the  tinctura  opii,  not  only  in 
containing  aromatics,  but  in  some  other  respects.  The  spirit  of 
the  vinum  opii  is  weaker  than  that  of  the  tincture  in  the 
proportion  of  six  to  sixteen  : the  opium  is  purified,  and  only 
four-fifths  of  the  quantity  of  that  contained  in  the  tincture. 
Various  circumstances  render  it  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  comparative  powers  of  these  preparations  ; they  probably 
differ  but  little,  for  respectable  authorities  agree  in  representing 
their  doses  as  similar.  The  vinum  opii  (or  rather  the  compound 
tincture  of  opium)  must  be  less  disagreeable  to  most  persons, 
than  the  tincture,  not  only  on  account  of  the  aromatics  which  it 
contains,  but  because  the  opium  during  purification  loses  its 
peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell  and  taste. 


Vinum  Veratri. 

4 

Wine  of  White  Hellebore. 

Take  of  White  hellebore  root  sliced,  eight  ounces. 
Proof  spirit  a pint, 

Distilled  water  a pint  and  a half ; 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 
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Medicinal  uses. — Emetic  and  Cathartic,  acting  usually  with 
considerable  violence.  Dose,  n\v  to  n\x. 

The  peculiar  and  poisonous  quality  of  hellebore  is  an  alkaline 
body,  which  is  called  Veratria,  and  which  I have  already 
stated  exists  in  meadow  saffron. 

For  the  method  of  preparing  it,  I refer  to  Dr.  Henry’s 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  191,  and  he  gives  nearly  the 
following  account  of  its  properties  : — It  is  white,  pulverulent, 
and  destitute  of  smell ; but  when  inhaled  into  the  nostrils,  it 
produces  violent  and  dangerous  sneezing,  even  M’hen  the  quan- 
tity is  too  small  to  be  w eighed.  Its  taste  is  acrid  in  the  highest 
degree,  but  without  any  bitterness.  In  very  minute  quantity 
it  produces  dreadful  sickness  and  vomiting,  and  a few  grains 
would  probably  prove  fatal. 

It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  ; when  boiling,  it  takes 
up  only  1-lOOOth  of  its  weight,  but  (his  gives  it  an  acrid  taste. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  alkohol.  It  possesses  the  alkaline  proper- 
ties of  restoring  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus  paper,  and 
saturates  acids,  forming  salts  with  them  which  do  not  crystal- 
lize, and  the  elements  of  which  are  so  weakly  combined  as  to 
be  separated  by  the  action  of  water  : it  exists  in  the^root  com- 
bined with  gallic  acid,  forming  gallate  of  veratria. 

MM.  Dumas  and  Pelletier  state  its  composition  to  be  as 


follows  ; 

Carbon 66’75 

Azote  5*04 

Hydrogen 8 '54 

Oxygen 19-60 
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PREPARATIONS  OP  VINEGAR. 


Acetum  Colchici, 

Vinegar  of  Meadow  Saffron. 

Take  of  Meadow  salfron  root  fresh  and  sliced,  an 
ounce, 

Diluted  acetic  acid  a pint. 

Proof  spirit  a fluidounce ; 

Macerate  the  meadow  saffron  root  with  the  diluted 
acetic  acid  in  a close  glass  vessel  for  three  days ; then 
press  out  the  liquor,  and  set  it  by  that  the  dregs  may  sub- 
side ; lastly,  add  the  spirit  to  the  clear  liquor. 


Medicinal  uses. — Diuretic.  Dose,  f5ss  to  f3i.  in  any  bland 
fluid.  Like  the  Vinum  Colchici,  it  is  employed  in  the  gout. 


Acetum  Scillae. 

Vinegar  of  Squill. 

Take  of  Squill  root  fresh  dried,  a pound, 

Diluted  acetic  acid  six  pints, 

Proof  spirit  half  a pint ; 

Macerate  the  squill  root  with  the  acid  with  a gentle 
heat,  in  a close  glass  vessel,  for  twenty-four  hours ; then 
press  out  the  liquor,  and  set  it  by  that  the  dregs  may  sub- 
side ; lastly,  add  the  spirit  to  the  clear  liquor. 


234  Preparations  of  Honey. 

Medicinal  uses. — Expectorant  and  Diuretic.  Dose,  fjss  to 
f5ij.  in  any  aromatic  distilled  water. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  alkalies  and  their  carbonates 
are  incompatible  with  this  and  the  last  preparation. 


PREPARATIONS  OF  HONEY. 


Mel  Despumatum. 

Clarified  Honey. 

Melt  the  honey  by  the  aid  of  a water-bath,  then  take 
off  the  scum. 


Honey  which  has  undergone  this  process  is  less  agreeable  to 
the  smell  and  taste  than  crude  honey.  It  is  said  not  to  ferment 
so  readily,  and  to  be  less  apt  to  gripe.  It  is  seldom  used  except 
in  officinal  preparations. 


Mel  Boracis. 

Honey  of  Borax. 

Take  of  Subborate  of  soda  in  powder,  a drachm. 
Clarified  honey  an  ounce  ; 

Mix. 


Medicinal  uses. — Detergent  and  cooling  in  aphthous  affec- 
tions of  the  tongue  and  fauces. 


r 


Preparations  of  Homy. 
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Mel  Rosae. 

Honey  of  Roses. 

Take  of  Red  rose  petals  dried,  four  ounces, 

Boiling  water  three  pints, 

Clarified  honey  five  pounds  ; 

Macerate  the  rose  petals  in  the  water  for  six  hours,  and 
strain  ; then  add  the  honey  to  the  strained  liquor,  and  by 
means  of  a water-bath,  boil  it  down  to  a proper  con- 
sistence. 


Medicinal  use. — As  an  adjunct  to  detergent  and  astringent 
gargles. 


Oxymel  Simplex. 

Simple  Oxymel. 

Take  of  Clarified  honey  three  pounds. 

Diluted  acetic  acid  two  pints  ; 

Boil  them  down  in  a glass  vessel  over  a slow  fire  to 
a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  uses.. — Detergent;  principally  used  as  the  basis 
of  gargles  and  expectorant  remedies.  Dose,  f5i  to  f|i. 
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Oxymel  ScilliE. 

Oxymvl  of  Squill. 

Take  of  Clarified  honey  three  pounds. 

Vinegar  of  squill  two  pints  ; 

Boil  them  down  in  a glass  vessel  over  a slow  fire  to  a 
proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  use, — Expectorant.  Dose,  f5ss  to  f3ij.  in  chronic 
coughs.  In  large  doses  it  is  emetic. 


SYllUPS. 


Syuups  are  strong  solutions  of  sugar  in  water,  generally  co- 
loured or  flavoured  with  vegetable  matter;  and  sometimes,  but 
more  rarely,  they  are  active  medicines  ; it  is  particularly  requi- 
site that  they  should  be  kept  in  a cool  place,  or  otherwise 
acetic  acid  will  be  generated  by  fermentation,  and  this  may 
interfere  with  medicine,  the  virtues  of  which  it  is  employed  to 
increase,  or  whose  disagreeable  flavour  it  is  intended  to  disguise. 


Syrups  are  to  be  kej)t  in  a place  where  the  temperature 
never  exceeds  55". 


Syrups. 
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Syrupus  Althct^e. 

Syrup  of  Marshmallow. 

Take  of  Marshmallow  root  fresh  and  bruised,  half  a 
pound, 

Refined  sugar  two  pounds. 

Water  four  pints ; 

Boil  down  the  water  with  the  marshmallow  root  to  one 
half,  and  press  out  the  liquor  when  cold.  Set  it  by  for 
twenty-four  hours  that  the  dregs  may  subside ; then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  and,  having  added  the  sugar,  boil  them 
down  to  a proper  consistence. 


This  syrup  contains  the  mucilaginous  matter  of  the  marsh- 
mallow, and  is  used  as  a demulcent.  It  is  apt  to  spoil  by 
fermentation,  and  does  not  possess  any  active  property. 


Syrupus  Aurantiorum. 

Syrup  of  Oranges. 

Take  of  Fresh  orange  peel  two  ounces, 

Boiling  water  a pint. 

Refined  sugar  three  pounds ; 

Macerate  the  orange  peel  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours 
in  a covered  vessel ; then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  add  the 
sugar  tO'it. 


1 his  syrup  is  employed  merely  on  account  of  its  grateful  aro- 
matic flavour. 


1 
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Syrupus  Croci. ' 

Syrup  of  Saffron. 

Take  of  Safiron  an  ounce, 

Boiling  water  a pint, 

Refined  sugar  two  j>ounds  and  a half. 

Macerate  the  saffron  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours  in  a 
covered  vessel ; then  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  sugar. 


It  is  used  merely  oa  account  of  its  fine  colour. 


Syrupus  Limonum. 

Syrup  of  Lemons. 

Take  of  Lemon  juice  strained,  a pint. 

Refined  sugar  two  pounds  ; 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  lemon  juice  in  the  manner 
directed  for  simple  syrup. 


This  is  a pleasant  syrup ; but  it  must  be  remembered,  tlmt 
its  acidity  prevents  its  being  employed  in  any  composition  that 
contains  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  or  their  carbonates. 
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Syrupus  Mori. 

Syrup  of  Mulberries. 

Take  of  Mulberry  juice  strained  a pint, 

Refined  sugar  two  pounds ; 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  mulberry  juice,  in  the  manner 
directed  for  simple  syrup. 


This  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  former,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  a fine  colour. 


Syrupus  Papaveris. 

Syrup  of  Poppies. 

Take  of  Capsules  of  white  poppy  dried  and  bruised, 
and  freed  from  the  seeds,  fourteen  ounces, 
Refined  sugar  two  pounds, 

Boiling  water  two  gallons  and  a half ; 

Macerate  the  capsules  in  the  water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then,  by  means  of  a water-bath,  boil  it  down  to 
one  gallon,  and  strongly  press  out  the  liquor.  Boil  down 
the  strained  liquor  again  to  two  pints  and,  while  it  is  hot, 
strain  it.  Set  it  by  for  twelve  hours,  that  the  dregs  may 
subside  ; then  boil  down  the  clear  liquor  to  a pint,  and 
add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for  simple  syrup. 


Medicinal  uses. — Anodyne.  Narcotic.  Dose,  f5j  to  f§j. 
This  syrup  is  very  apt  to  ferment,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
keeping  it  cool.  It  is  principally  used  for  children. 
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Syrupus  Rhainni. 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn. 

Take  of  the  fresh  juice  of  buckthorn  berries  four  pints. 

Ginger  root  sliced, 

Piinenta  berries  in  powder,  of  each  half  an 
ounce. 

Refined  sugar  three  pounds  and  a half ; 

Set  by  the  juice  for  three  days  that  the  dregs  may  sub- 
side, and  strain.  To  a pint  of  the  clear  juice  add  the 
ginger  root  and  pimenta  berries ; then  macerate  with  a 
gentle  heat  for  four  hours  and  strain  ; boil  down  the  re- 
maining juice  to  one  pint  and  a half ; mix  the  liquors  ; 
and  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for  simple 
syrup. 


Medicinal  use. — Cathartic.  Dose,  f§ssto  f§j.  It  is  an 
unpleasant  remedy  both  to  the  taste  and  in  its  operation,  and  is 
but  little  used. 


Syrupus  Rhoeados. 

Syrup  of  Red  Popj)y. 

Take  of  Fresh  red  poppy  petals  a pound. 

Boiling  water  a pint  and  two  fluidounces. 
Refined  sugar  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

To  the  water  heated  by  a water-bath  add  gradually  the 
poppy  petals,  frequently  stirring  them  ; next,  having  re- 
' moved  the  vessel,  macerate  for  twelve  hours ; then  press 
out  the  liquor,  and  set  it  by  that  the  dregs  may  subside  ; 
lastly,  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for  simple 
syrup. 


This  syrup  is  of  a fine  red  colour,  and  is  used  only  on  that 
account. 


Sjjrups. 
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Syrupus  Ros®. 

Syrup  of  Boses. 

Take  of  Damask  rose  petals  dried,  seven  ounces, 
Refined  sugar  six  pounds. 

Boiling  water  four  pints  ; 

Macerate  the  rose  petals  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours, 
and  strain  ; evaporate  the  strained  liquor  by  means  of  a 
water-bath  to  two  pints  and  a half ; then  add  the  sugar  in 
the  manner  directed  for  simple  syrup. 


Medicinal  properties. — Purgative,  but  weakly  so:  it  is  some- 
times given  to  infants.  Dose,  f3  ij  to  f | j. 


Syrupus  Sarsaparillte. 
Syrup  of  Sarsaparilla. 


Take  of  Sarsaparilla  root  sliced,  a pound, 

Boiling  water  a gallon. 

Refined  sugar  a pound  ; 

Macerate  the  root  in  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours; 
then  boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while 
it  is  hot ; lastly,  add  the  sugar,  and  evaporate  to  a proper 
consistence. 


This  is  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  decoction  of  Sarsapa- 
rilla. 
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Syrupiis  Senna'. 

Syrup  of  Senna. 

Take  of  Senna  leaves  two  ounces, 

Fennel  seeds  bruised,  an  ounce. 

Manna  three  ounces. 

Refined  sugar  a pound. 

Boiling  water  a pint ; 

Macerate  the  senna  leaves  and  fennel  seeds  in  the  water 
with  a gentle  heat  for  an  hour.  Strain  the  liquor,  and 
mix  with  it  the  manna  and  the  sugar;  then  boil  down 
to  a proper  consistence. 


This  is  a purgative  syrup  intended  for  children.  Dose,  f3ij 
to  f5iv. 


Syrupus  Simplex. 

Simple  Syrup. 

Take  of  Refined  sugar  two  pounds  and  a half. 

Water  a pint ; 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  by  means  of  a water- 
bath  ; and  set  the  solution  aside  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
then  take  off  the  scum,  and,  if  there  be  any  dregs,  pour  off 
the  clear  liquor  from  them. 


This  syrup  is,  of  course,  intended  to  impart  mere  sweetness, 
without  colour  or  flavour. 


Sj/rups. 
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Syrupus  Tolutanus. 

Syrup  of  Tolu. 

Take  of  Balsam  of  Tolu  an  ounce, 

Boiling  water  a pint, 

Refined  sugar  two  pounds  ; 

Boil  the  belsam  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour  in  a co- 
vered vessel,  frequently  stirring  them,  and  strain  the  liquor 
when  it  is  cold ; then  add  the  sugai’,  in  the  manner  di- 
rected for  simple  syrup. 


It  is  employed  merely  to  give  a pleasant  flavour  to  draughts 
and  mixtures. 


Syrupus  Zin^iberis. 

Syrup  of  Ginger. 

Take  of  Ginger  root  sliced,  two  ounces. 

Boiling  water  a pint. 

Refined  sugar  two  pounds ; 

Macerate  the  ginger  root  in  the  water  for  four  hours, 
and  strain ; theii  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for 
simple  synip. 


This  syrup  is  impregnated  with  the  flavour  and  warmth  of  the 
ginger,  and  is  a useful  adjunct  to  bitter  infusions  and  griping 
purgatives. 
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CONFECTIONS. 
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If  Confections,  when  long  kept,  have  become  hard,  they 
are  to  be  moistened  with  water,  so  that  their  proper  con- 
sistence may  be  restored. 

Confectio  Amygdalariim. 

Confection  of  Almonds. 

Take  of  Sweet  almonds  an  ounce. 

Gum  arabic  in  powder,  a drachm, 

Refined  sugar  half  an  ounce  ; 

Having  first  macerated  the  almonds  in  water  and  then 
removed  their  external  coat,  pound  all  the  ingredients  to- 
gether, until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated. 


Tliis  preparation  is  used  as  affording  an  expeditious  mode  of 
preparing  the  Mistura  Amygdalarum. 


Confectio  Aromatica. 
Aromatic  Confection. 

Take  of  Cinnamon  bark. 

Nutmegs,  of  each  two  ounces. 

Cloves  an  ounce. 

Cardamom  seeds  half  an  ounce. 
Saffron  dried,  two  ounces. 

Prepared  shells  sixteen  ounces, 
Refined  sugar  in  powder,  two  pounds. 
Water  a pint; 
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Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together  to  a very  fine  powder; 
then  add  the  water  gradually,  and  mix  until  they  are 
thoroughly  incorporated. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant.  Cordial.  Dose,  gr.  xx  to3  j.  or 
more.  It  is  incompatible  with  acids,  acidulous  salts,  and  me- 
tallic solutions,  on  account  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  it 
contains. 


Confectio  AurantiSrum. 

Confection  of  Orange  Peel. 

Take  of  the  outer  fresh  rind  of  oranges,  separated  by 
rasping,  a pound. 

Refined  sugar  three  pounds  ; 

Bruise  the  rind  with  a wooden  pestle  in  a stone  mortar  ; 
then,  having  added  the  sugar,  rub  them  together  until  they 
are  thoroughly  incorporated. 


This  confection  is  a pleasant  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of 
tonic  powders,  and  for  making  up  electuaries. 


Confectio  Cassias, 

Confection  of  Cassia. 

Take  of  Fresh  Cassia  pulp  half  a pound. 

Manna  two  ounces. 

Tamarind  pulp  an  ounce. 

Syrup  of  roses  half  a pint ; 

Bruise  the  manna,  and  dissolve  it  in  the  syrup  by  means 
a vvrater-bath ; then  mix  in  the  pulps,  and  evaporate  the 
moisture  till  the  confection  acquires  a proper  consistence. 
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This  confection  is  purgative  in  doses  of  to  §i.:  it  is  but 
little  used.  •* 


Confectio  Opii. 

Confection  qf^  Opium. 

Take  of  Hard  Opium  in  powder,  six  drachms, 

Long  pepper  an  ounce, 

Ginger  root  two  ounces, 

Carraway  seeds  three  ounces, 

Tragacanth  powdered,  two  drachms. 

Syrup  a pint ; 

Rub  the  opium  with  the  syrup,  made  hot;  then  add  the 
rest  of  the  ingredients  in  powder,  and  mix. 


Medicinal  properties. — Narcotic.  Stinmlant.  Dose,  gr.  x to 
gr.  XXX.  One  grain  of  opium  is  combined  in  about  36  grains  of 
this  confection. 


Confeetto  Piperis  Nigri. 

Confection  of  Black  Pepper. 

'l  ake  of  Black  pepper, 

Elecampane,  of  each  a pound, 

Fennel  seeds  three  pounds, 

Honey, 

Refined  sugar,  of  each  two  pounds  ; 

Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together,  to  a very  fine  pow- 
der ; then,  having  added  the  honey,  rub  them  until  they 
are  thoroughly  incorporated. 


Medicinal  uses. — This  preparation  is  now  first  introduced 
into  the  Pharmacopoeia;  it  is  probably  intended  as  a substitute 
for  Ward’s  Paste  for  Piles,  &c.  Dose,  from  5j  to  3'j-  With 
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respect  to  Ward’s  paste.  Dr.  Paris  observes,  that  it  is  princi- 
pally useful  in  those  cases  attended  with  considerable  debility, 
in  leucophlegmatic  habits,  and  when  piles  arise  from  a deficient 
secretion  in  the  rectum  j”  in  cases  attended  with  inflammation  it 
does  harm. 


Confectio  Rosae  Caninas. 

Confection  of  the  Dog  Rose  ( Hips ). 

Take  of  Dog  rose  pulp  a pound. 

Refined  sugar,  in  powder,  twenty  ounces  ; 

By  means  of  a water-bath,  expose  the  pulp  to  a gentle 
heat ; then  add  the  sugar,  gradually,  and  rub  them  toge- 
ther until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated. 


This  is  principally  employed  as  an  agreeable  vehicle  for 
making  up  more  active  medicines  into  pills  and  electuaries. 


Confectio  Rosae  Gallicae. 

Confection  of  the  Red  Rose, 

Take  of  Red  rose  petals  before  they  unfold,  and  with' 
out  their  claws,  a pound. 

Refined  sugar  three  pounds  ; 

Bruise  the  petals  in  a stone  mortar,  then,  having  added 
the  sugar,  rub  them  together  until  they  are  thorouo-hly 
incorporated.  ° 


This  confection  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  last. 
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Coiitectio  Ruta?. 

Confection  of  Rue. 

Take  of  Rue  leaves  dried, 

Carraway  seeds, 

Bay  berries,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a half, 
Sagapenum  half  an  ounce. 

Black  pepper  two  drachms. 

Clarified  honey  sixteen  ounces  ; 

Rub  the  diy  ingredients  together  to  a very  fine  powder; 
then  having  added  the  honey,  mix  them. 


This  confection  is  used  as  an  antispasmodic  in  enemas  only. 


Confectio  Scaniinoneas. 

Confection  of  Scammony . 

Take  of  Scammony  gum-resin  in  powder,  an  ounce  and 
a half. 

Cloves  bruised. 

Ginger  root  in  powder,  of  each  six  drachms. 
Oil  of  carraway  half  a fluidrachm, 

Syrup  of  roses  a sufficient  quantity  ; 

Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together,  to  a very  fine  pow- 
der; then  rub  this  again  with  the  syrup  gradually  : lastly, 
having  added  the  oil  of  carraway,  mix  them. 


This  is  a stimulating  cathartic,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose 
of  5 ss  to  5 j.  It  ii  but  seldom  used. 


Confeciions. 
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Coiifectu)  Seiinse. 

Confection  of  Senna. 

Take  of  Senna  leaves  eight  ounces, 

Figs  a pound, 

Tamarind  pulp. 

Cassia  pulp. 

Pulp  of  prunes,  of  each  half  a pound, 

. Coriander  seeds  four  ounces, 

Liquorice  root  three  ounces. 

Refined  sugar  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Rub  the  senna  leaves  with  the  coriander  seeds,  and 
by  a sieve  separate  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed  powder. 
Boil  down  the  residue  with  the  figs  and  the  liquorice  root 
in  four  pints  of  water,  to  one  half ; then  press  out  the 
liquor  and  strain  it.  Evaporate  this  strained  liquor,  in  a 
water-bath,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a pint  and  a 
half ; then  add  the  sugar  to  form  a syrup.  Lastly,  rub 
the  pulps  gradually  with  the  syrup,  and  having  thrown  in 
the  sifted  powder,  mix  the  whole. 


This  is  much  employed  as  a laxative,  but  is  generally  very 
badly  prepared,  containing  neither  senna  nor  cassia,  and  sold 
for  one-third  the  price  which  the  genuine  preparation  costs. 
Dose,  3'j  or  more. 


POWDERS. 


Pulvis  Aloes  Compositus. 

Compound  Powder  of  Aloes. 

Take  of  Extract  of  spiked  aloe  an  ounce  and  a half, 
Guaiacum  gum-resin  an  ounce, 

Compound  powder  of  cinnamon  half  an  ounce ; 
Rub  the  extract  of  aloe  and  the  guaiacum  gum- 
resin  separately  to  powder  ; then  mix  them  with  the 
compound  powder  of  cinnamon. 


This  powder  is  cathartic  and  sudorific.  Dose;  gr.  x to 
gr.  XX.  It  is  seldom  employed. 


Pulvis  Cinnamomi  Compositus. 

Compound  Powder  of  Cinnamon. 

Take  of  Cinnamon  bark  two  ounces, 

Cardamom  seeds  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Ginger  root  an  ounce, 

Long  pepper  half  an  ounce  ; 

Rub  them  together,  so  as  to  form  a very  fine  powder. 


This  preparation  is  stimulant  and  carminative.  Dose,  gr.  v 
to  gr.  X.  in  the  form  of  bolus,  or  mixed  with  water.  It  is 
generally  employed  to  give  warmth  to  more  active  remedies. 


Powders. 
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Pulvis  Contrajervas  Compositus. 
Compound  Powder  of  Contrajerva. 

Take  of  Contrajerva  root  in  powder,  five  ounces, 
Prepared  shells  a pound  and  a half ; 

Mix. 


This  powder  is  not  much  employed.  Dose,  as  a diaphoretic 
gr.  XT  to  XL.  Acids  and  acidulous  salts  are  incompatible  with 
it,  on  account  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  enters  into  its 
composition. 


Pulvis  Cornu  Usti  cum  Opio. 
Powder  of  Burnt  Hartshorn  with  Opium. 

Take  of  Hard  opium  in  powder,  a drachm. 

Hartshorn,  burnt  and  prepared,  an  ounce. 
Cochineal  in  powder,  a drachm  ; 

Mix. 


Narcotic.  Gr.  x contain  one  of  opium.  The  burnt  horn 
is  employed  merely  to  divide  the  opium,  and  the  cochineal  to 
colour  the  mixture. 
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Pulvis  CretiB  Compositus. 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk. 

Take  of  Prepared  chalk  half  a pound, 

Cinnamon  bark  four  ounces, 

Tormentil  root. 

Gum  arable,  of  each  three  ounces. 

Long  pepper  half  an  ounce  ; 

Rub  them  separately  to  very  fine  powder,  and  then  mix. 


Astringent.  Dose,  gr.  v to  gr.  xxx. 


Pulvis  Cretae  Compositus  cum  Opto. 
Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium, 

Take  of  Compound  powder  of  chalk  six  ounces  and  a 
half. 

Hard  opium  in  powder,  four  scruples ; 

Mix. 


Astringent.  Anodyne.  Dose,  gr.  v to  gr.  xxx.  Forty 
grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium.  This  and  the  former  pre- 
paration, on  account  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  they  con- 
tain, are  incompatible  with  acids  and  acidulous  salts. 


Powdrrs. 
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Pul  vis  Ipecacuanhas  Composttus. 
Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha. 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha  root  in  powder, 

Hard  opium  in  powder,  of  each  a drachm. 
Sulphate  of  potash  in  powder,  an  ounce  ; 

Mix. 


This  powder  has  been  long  employed  as  a sudorific,  under 
the  name  of  Dover’s  Powder.  The  sulphate  of  potash  is  used 
merely  to  divide  the  more  active  ingredients.  In  doses  of 
gr.  V to  gr.  XX.  it  acts  as  a powerful  sudorific  ; it  may  be  given 
diffused  in  a mucilaginous  fluid,  or  in  the  form  of  bolus.  Ten 
grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 


Pulvis  Kino  Cornpositus. 
Compound  Powder  of  Kino. 

Take  of  Kino  fifteen  drachms. 

Cinnamon  bark  half  an  ounce, 

Hard  opium  a drachm ; 

Rub  them  separately  to  very  fine  powder  ; then  mix. 


Astringent.  Dose,  gr.  v to  gr.  xx. 


..  ..’J 
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Pulvis  Scammoneae  Compositus. 

Compound  Powder  of  Scammony. 

Take  of  Scammony  gum-resin, 

Hard  extract  of  jalap,  of  each  two  ounces. 
Ginger  root  half  an  ounce  ; 

Rub  them  separately  to  very  fine  powder ; then  mix. 


Cathartic.  Dose,  gr.  v to  gr.  xx. 


Pulvis  Sennas  Compositus. 

Compound  Powder  of  Senna. 

Take  of  Senna  leaves. 

Supertartrate  of  potash,  of  each  two  ounces, 
Scammony  gum-resin  half  an  ounce. 

Ginger  root  two  drachms; 

Rub  the  scammony  gum-resin  separately,  and  the  rest 
together,  to  a very  fine  powder ; then  mix. 


Cathartic.  Dose,  gr.  xx  to  5i* 


Pills. 
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Pulvis  Tragacanth«  Compositus. 
Compound  Powder  of  Tragacanth. 

Take  of  Tragacanth  in  powder, 

Gum  arabic  in  powder, 

Starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Refined  sugar  three  ounces  ; 

Rub  the  starch  and  sugar  together  to  powder ; then 
having  added  the  tragacanth  and  gum  arabic,  mix  them 
all. 


Demulcent.  Dose,  gr.  x to  5i- 


PILLS. 


Pilulae  Aides  Com  post  tae. 
Compound  Pills  of  Aloes. 

Take  of  Extract  of  spiked  aloe  in  powder,  an  ounce, 
Extract  of  gentian  half  an  ounce. 

Oil  of  carraway  forty  minims. 

Simple  syrup  a sufficient  quantity  ; 

Beat  them  together,  until  the  mass  is  uniform. 


Purgative.  Stomachic,  in  habitual  costiveness.  Dose,  gr.  x 
to  gr.  XX. 
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Pilulas  Aloes  cum  Myrrha. 

Aloes  Pills  with  Myrrh. 

Take  of  Extract  of  spiked  aloe  two  ounces, 

Saffron, 

Myrrh,  of  each  an  ounce. 

Simple  syrup  a sufficient  quantity  ; 

Rub  the  extract  and  the  myrrh  separately  to  powder; 
then  beat  the  whole  together  until  the  mass  is  uniform. 


This  preparation  is  commonly  called  Pilula;  Rufi,  and  has  been 
Tery  long  in  use.  Dose,  gr.  x to  gr.  xx.  as  a stimulant  and 
cathartic. 


Piliilae  Cambogiae  Composita?. 
Compound  Gamboge  Pills. 

Take  of  Gamboge  in  powder,  a drachm, 

Extract  of  spiked  aloe  in  powder,  a drachm 
and  a half. 

Ginger  in  powder,  half  a drachm. 

Soap  two  drachms ; 

Mix  the  powders  together ; then,  having  added  the 
soap,  beat  the  whole  together  until  the  mass  is  uniform. 


Cathartic.  Dose,  gr.  x to  gr.  xx. 


Pills. 
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Pilulae  Ferri  Compositae. 

1 

Compound  Pills  of  Iron. 

Take  of  Myrrh  in  powder,  two  drachms, 

Subcarbonate  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  iron. 

Sugar,  of  each  a drachm  ; 

Rub  the  myrrh  with  the  sub  carbonate  of  soda;  then, 
having  added  the  sulphate  of  iron,  rub  them  again  ; lastly, 
beat  the  whole  until  the  mass  is  uniform. 


la  this  preparation  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  the 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
the  production  of  compounds  similar  to  those  which  result 
during  the  preparation  of  Ferri  Subcarbonas.  While,  however, 
the  sulphate  of  soda  is  washed  away  from  the  subcarbonate  of 
iron,  it  remains  with  it  in  preparing  the  pills,  but  the  quantity 
is  so  extremely  small  as  to  be  quite  unimportant.  Nearly  the 
same  precautions  as  those  which  have  been  given  with  respect 
to  the  Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  will  apply  to  this  preparation  ; 
viz.  that  the  pills  should  be  prepared  only  at  the  moment  in 
which  they  are  wanted,  for  the  protocarbonate  of  iron  at  first 
formed  is  very  readily  converted  into  peroxide  by  absorbing  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  its  solubility  and  power 
are  diminished.  The  dose  is  from  gr.  x to  gr.  xx.  two  or  three 
times  a day,  in  the  same  cases  as  the  Mistura  Ferri  Composita. 

One  grain  of  protoxide  of  iron,  is  contained  in  about  gr.  xx 
of  this  preparation,  and  also  in  f § iss  of  the  Mistura  Ferri  com- 
posita. 
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Pilulae  Galbani  Compositae. 

Compound  Pills  of  Galbanum. 

Take  of  Galbanum  gum-resin  an  ounce, 

Myrrh, 

Sagapenum,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a half, 
Assaloetida  gum-resin  half  an  ounce. 
Simple  syrup  a sufficient  quantity  ; 

Beat  them  together  till  the  mass  is  uniform. 


Antispasmodic  and  Emmenagoguc.  Dose,  gr.  x to  gr.  xx. 


Pilulae  Hydrargyi'i- 

Pills  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  Purified  mercury,  two  drachms, 

Confection  of  red  roses  three  drachms, 
liiquorice  root  in  powder,  a drachm  ; 

Rub  the  mercuiy  with  the  confection,  until  globules  are 
no  longer  visible  : then,  having  added  the  liquorice  root, 
beat  the  whole  together  until  the  mass  is  uniform. 


Process. — When  mercury  undergoes  trituration  with  con- 
serve of  roses,  it  is  either  very  finely  divided,  or  converted  into 
oxide.  Diflferent  opinions  have  been  and  are  still  entertained 
on  this  subject,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  fresh  experiments  are 
wanting  to  elucidate  it.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  mer- 
curial pill  and  ointment  both  contain  the  black  or  protoxide  of 
mercury  ; it  is  however  possible,  as  I have  already  hinted,  when 
treating  of  hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  that  a suboxide  of  mercury 
may  exist,  and  form  the  base  of  these  preparations. 


Pills. 
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Medicinal  uses. — Alterative.  Antisyphilitic.  Dose.  gr.  iv 
to  gr.  vi.  If  it  occasion  any  action  on  the  bowels,  it  may  be 
conjoined  with  opium  ; or  a few  grains  of  rhubarb  will  enable 
the  intestines  to  resist  the  mercurial  irritation.  In  cases  in 
which  the  form  of  pill  is  objectionable,  it  may  be  exhibited 
suspended  in  mucilage.  Three  grains  of  the  pill  contain  one 
grain  of  mercury. 


PilultE  Hydrargyri  Subimiriatis  Compositae. 
Compound  Pills  of  Sub  muriate  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  Submuriate  of  mercury. 

Precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  of  each 
two  drachms, 

Guaiacum  gum-resin  in  powder,  half  an  ounce. 
Rectified  spirit  half  a drachm  ; 

Rub  the  submuriate  of  mercury  with  the  precipitated 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  then  with  the  guaiacum  gum- 
resin,  and  add  the  spirit,  to  give  proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  uses. — Alterative.  Dose,  gr.  v to  gr.  x.  This  pill 
is  much  employed  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in  secondary 
syphilitic  symptoms,  particularly  when  affecting  the  skin.  It  is 
commonly  known  the  name  of  Plummer's  Pill. 


R 
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Piliilae  Saponis  cum  Opio. 

Pills  of  Soap  with  Opiu?n. 

Take  of  Hard  opium  in  powder,  half  an  ounce, 
Hard  soap  two  ounces  ; 

Beat  them  together,  until  the  mass  is  uniform. 


Medicinal  uses. — Anodyne.  Narcotic.  Dose,  gr.  iij  to  gr.  x. 
Five  grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 


Piliilae  Scillae  Compositae. 

Compound  Pills  of  Squill. 

Take  of  Squill  root  fresh  dried  and  powdered,  a drachm. 
Ginger  root  in  powder. 

Hard  soap,  of  each  three  drachms, 
Ammoniacum  in  powder,  two  drachms  ; 

Mix  the  powders  together ; then  beat  them  with  the 
soap,  and  add  as  much  simple  syrup  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  give  proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  uses.— ^Expectorant.  Diuretic.  Dose,  gr.  x to 
gr.  XX. 


PREPARATIONS  FROM  ANIMALS. 


Adeps  Prseparata. 

Prepared  Lard. 

Cut  the  lard  into  small  pieces ; then  having  melted  it 
over  a slow  fire,  press  it  through  a linen  cloth. 


This  might  have  been  introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica, 
as  it  is  always  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops. 


Cornu  Ustum. 

Burnt  Hartshorn. 

Burn  pieces  of  hartshorn  in  an  open  fire  until  they  are 
thoroughly  white;  then  powder,  and  prepare  them  in  the 
manner  directed  for  chalk. 


This  is  an  insoluble,  inert  compound,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  phosphate  of  lime. 
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Sevum  Piceparatum. 

Prepared  Suet. 

Cut  the  suet  into  small  pieces ; then  having  melted  it 
over  a slow  fire,  press  it  through  a linen  cloth. 


Spongia  Usta. 

Burnt  Sponge. 

Cut  the  sponge  into  small  pieces,  and  beat  it  so  that 
it  may  be  separated  from  any  adhering  foreign  matter  ; 
then  burn  it  in  a covered  iron  vessel  until  it  becomes  black 
and  friable  ; lastly  rub  it  to  a very  fine  powder. 


Medicinal  uses. — Tonic.  Deobstruent.  Antacid.  Dose, 

5j  to  3'i.i*  in  the  form  of  an  electuary.  It  consists  of  charcoal, 
mixed  with  small  portions  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  with  subcarbonate  of  soda  ; it  has  been  asserted  that  it 
contains  iodine^  and  that  its  efficacy  in  bronchocele  is  owing  to 
it. 


Testae  Praeparatae. 

Prepared  Shells. 

Having  first  freed  the  shells  from  all  impurities,  wash 
them  with  boiling  water  ; then  prepare  them  in  the  man- 
ner directed  for  chalk. 


Shell  is  a much  harder  carbonate  of  lime  than  chalk,  and  is 
consequently  more  difficult  of  reduction  to  a fine  powder  ; it 
does  not  appear  to  possess  any  good  quality  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  chalk. 


PLASTERS. 


Emplastrum  Ammoniaci. 

Plaster  of  Ammoniacum. 

Take  of  Purified  Ammoniacum,  five  ounces, 

Diluted  acetic  acid  half  a pint ; 

Dissolve  the  ammoniacum  in  the  acid ; then  evaporate 
the  solution  in  an  iron  vessel,  by  means  of  a water-bath, 
constantly  stirring  it  until  it  has  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant  and  discutient,  applied  to  white 
swellings  and  scrophulous  tumours,  &c. 


Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro. 

Plaster  of  Ammoniacum  with  Mercury. 

Take  of  Purified  ammoniacum,  a pound. 

Purified  mercury  three  ounces. 

Sulphurated  oil  a fluidrachm  ; 

Rub  the  mercury  with  the  sulphurated  oil  until 
globules  are  no  longer  visible ; then,  gradually,  add  the 
ammoniacum  melted,  and  mix  them  all. 


Medicinal  uses. — Similar  to  the  former,  hut  more  powerful, 
especially  in  venereal  nodes. 
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Plasters. 


Emplastrum  Cantharidis. 

Plaster  of  Cantharides. 

Take  of  Cantharides,  in  very  fine  powder,  a pound, 
Wax  plaster  a pound  and  a half, 

Prepared  lard  half  a pound ; 

The  plaster  and  the  lard  being  melted  together,  and 
removed  from  the  fire,  a little  before  they  become  solid, 
sprinkle  in  the  cantharides,  and  mix  them  all. 


In  spreading  this  plaster  great  care  should  be  taken  that  lieat 
be  not  employed,  or  that  it  be  barely  sufficient  to  soften  the 
piaster;  a high  temperature  decomposes  the  animal  matter,  and 
totally  destroys  its  efficacy. 


Einplastnmi  Ceras. 

IVax  Plaster. 

Take  of  Yellow  wax. 

Prepared  suet,  of  each  three  pounds. 
Yellow  resin  a pound; 

Melt  them  together,  and  strain. 


This  plaster  is  principally  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  pre- 
ceding. 


Plasters. 
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Emplastrum  Cumini. 

Plaster  of  Cumin  Seeds. 

Take  of  Cumin  seeds, 

Carraway  seeds, 

Bay  berries,  of  each  three  ounces, 

Burgundy  pitch  three  pounds, 

Yellow  wax  three  ounces, 

Olive  oil. 

Water,  of  each  a fluidounce  and  a half ; 

To  the  pitch  and  wax  melted  together,  add  the  dry  in- 
gredients powdered,  the  olive  oil  and  the  water;  then 
boil  down  to  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant  and  discutient. 


Emplastrum  Galbani  Compositum. 

Compound  Galbanum  Plaster. 

Take  of  Purified  galbanum  gum-resin  eight  ounces. 
Lead  plaster  three  pounds. 

Common  tuipentine  ten  drachms, 

Resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  in  powder,  three 
ounces ; 

To  the  galbanum  gum-resin  and  turpentine  melted 
together,  add  first  the  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  then  the 
lead  plaster  melted  with  a slow  fire,  and  mix  them  all. 
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Plasters. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant.  Discutient.  It  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  preceding,  and  is  said  to  be  particularly  service- 
able in  cases  of  indolent  glandular  enlargements  of  a strumous 
character. 


Eniplastrum  Hydrargyri. 

Plaster  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  Purified  mercury  three  ounces, 

Sulphurated  oil  a fluidrachm, 

Lead  plaster  a pound  ; 

Rub  the  mercury  with  the  sulphurated  oil  until 
rrlobules  are  no  longer  visible ; then  add,  gradually,  the 
lead  plaster,  melted,  and  mix  them  all. 


Medicinal  uses. — Alterative.  Discutient.  It  is  less  power- 
ful than  the  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Ilydrargyro. 


Einplastrum  Opii. 

Plaster  of  Opium. 

Take  of  Hard  opium  in  powder,  half  an  ounce, 

Resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  in  powder,  three 
ounces  ; 

Lead  plaster  a pound. 

Water  half  a pint  ; 

To  the  melted  plaster  add  the  resin  of  the  spruce  fir, 
the  opium,  and  the  water,  and  with  a slow  fire  boil  down, 
until  the  whole  unite  into  the  consistence  of  a plaster. 


Medicinal  uses. — Anodyne  ; but  its  powers  are  questionable. 


Plasters. 
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Emplastrum  Picis  Compositum, 
Com'pound  Plaster  of  Pitch. 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitch  two  pounds, 

Resin  of  the  spruce  fir  a pound, 

Yellow  resin. 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces. 

Expressed  oil  of  nutmegs  an  ounce, 

Olive  oil. 

Water,  of  eachtw^o  fluidounces; 

To  the  pitch,  resin,  and  wax  melted  together,  add  first 
the  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  then  the  oil  of  nutmegs,  the 
olive  oil,  and  the  water.  Lastly,  mix  them  all,  and 
boil  down  to  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  uses, — Stimulant.  Rubefacient  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints ; but  it  frequently  produces  too  great  a degree  of  irrita- 
tion. 


Emplastrum  Plumbi. 

Plaster  of  Lead. 

Take  of  Semi-vitreous  oxide  of  lead  in  very  fine  powder, 
five  pounds, 

Olive  oil  a gallon, 

Water  two  pints; 

Boll  them  together  over  a slow  fire,  constantly  stirring 
them,  until  the  oil  and  oxide  of  lead  unite  into  the  consis- 
tence of  a plaster ; but  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a little 
boiling  water,  if  nearly  the  whole  of  that  used  in  the  be- 
ginning, should  be  consumed  before  the  end  of  the  boiling. 
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I^lasters, 


Medicinal  uses. — It  is  largely  employed  as  the  basis  of  many 
other  plasters,  and  is  a common  application  to  excoriations, 
and  for  retaining  the  edges  of  fresh  cut  wounds  in  a state  of 
apposition,  and  defending  them  from  the  air. 


Emplastnim  Resinae. 

Plaster  of  Resin. 

Take  of  Y ellow  resin  half  a pound. 

Lead  plaster  three  pounds  ; 

To  the  lead  plaster  melted  over  a slow  fire,  add  the 
resin  in  powder,  and  mix. 


Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant.  Defensive. 


Emplasti’um  Saponis. 

Plaster  of  Soap. 

Take  of  Hard  soap  sliced,  half  a pound, 

Lead  plaster  three  pounds  ; 

Mix  the  soap  with  the  melted  plaster;  then  boil  them 
down  to  a proper  consistence. 


Medicinal  use. — Discutient. 


CERATES. 


Ceratum  Calaminae. 

Cerate  of  Calamine. 

Take  of  Prepared  calamine, 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  half  a pound, 

Olive  oil  a pint ; 

Mix  the  oil  with  the  melted  wax ; then  remove  them 
from  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  thicken,  add  the 
calamine,  and  stir  constantly,  until  they  are  cold. 


This  cerate,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Turner’s  cerate,  is 
used  as  a dressing  to  excoriations  and  ulcers,  and  to  burns  after 
the  inQammation  has  subsided. 


Ceratum  Cantliaridis. 

Cerate  of  Cantkarides. 

Take  of  Cantharides,  in  very  fine  powder,  a drachm. 
Spermaceti  cerate,  six  drachms  ; 

To  the  cerate  softened  by  the  fire,  add  the  cantharides 
and  mix. 


This  cerate  is  employed  to  promote  a discharge  from  a blis- 
tered surface  ; it  generally  answers  the  purpose,  without  ex- 
citing much  irritation  ; but  sometimes  occasions  strangury, 
and  produces  swelling  of  the  lymphatics,  and  general  irritation. 
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Cerates. 


Ceratum  Cetacci. 

Cerate  of  Spermaceti. 

Take  of  Spermaceti  half  an  ounce, 

White  wax  two  ounces, 

Olive  oil  four  fluidounces  ; 

To  the  spermaceti  and  wax  melted  together,  [add  the 
oil,  and  stir  them  with  a wooden  spatula  until  they  are 
cold. 


This  is  a soft  cooling  dressing,  and  is  a convenient  basis  for 
more  active  preparations. 


Ceratum  Plumbi  Acetatis. 

Cerate  of  Acetate  of  Lead. 

Take  of  Acetate  of  lead  in  powder,  two  drachms. 

White  wax  two  ounces, 

Olive  oil  half  a pint; 

Dissolve  the  wax  in  seven  fluidounces  of  the  oil,  and, 
to  these  add  gradually  the  acetate  of  lead,  separately 
rubbed  with  the  remainder  of  the  oil,  and  stir  them  with  a 
wooden  spatula  until  they  unite. 


A cooling  dressing,  in  cases  of  burns  and  excoriations. 


l' 


Cerates. 
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Ceratum  Plumbi  Compositum. 
Compound  Cerate  of  Lead. 

Take  of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  two  fluidounces 
and  a half, 

Y ellow  wax  four  ounces, 

Olive  oil  nine  fluidounces. 

Camphor  half  a drachm  ; 

Mix  the  melted  wax  with  eight  fluidounces  of  the  oil ; 
then  remove  them  from  the  fire,  and,  when  they  begin  to 
thicken,  add  gradually  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead, 
and  stir  them  constantly  with  a wooden  spatula,  until 
they  become  cold.  Lastly,  mix  with  them  the  camphor 
dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  oil. 


This  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Goulard’s  Cerate. 
It  is  applicable  to  the  same  cases  as  the  preceding  cerate.  It 
is  stated  to  be  particularly  serviceable  in  chronic  opthalmia  of 
the  tarsus,  and  for  the  increased  secretion  of  tears,  which  so 
frequently  affects  the  eyes  of  persons  advanced  in  years. 


Ceratum  Resiiiae. 

Cerate  of  Resin. 

T ake  of  Y ellow  resin, 

Y ellow  wax,  of  each  a pound, 

Olive  oil  a pint ; 

Melt  the  resin  and  wax  together  over  a slow  fire  ; then 
add  the  oil,  and  whilst  the  cerate  is  hot,  strain  it  through 
a linen  cloth. 


This  is  commonly  called  yellow  hasilicon.  It  is  employed  as 
an  application  to  loul  and  indolent  ulcers. 
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Cerates. 


Ceratum  Sabina, 

Cerate  of  Savine. 

Take  of  Fresh  savine  leaves  bruised,  a pound, 

Yellow  wax  half  a pound. 

Prepared  lard  two  pounds ; 

Boil  the  savine  leaves,  with  the  wax  and  lard  melted 
together,  and  strain  the  cerate  through  a linen  cloth. 


In  those  cases  in  which  the  use  of  ceratum  cantharidis  excites 
too  much  irritation,  this  has  been  recommended  as  a substitute. 


Ceratum  Saponis. 

Soap  Cerate. 

Take  of  Hard  soap  eight  ounces, 

Y ellow  wax  ten  ounces. 

Semi-vitreous  oxide  of  lead  in  powder,  a pound, 
Olive  oil  a pint, 

Vinegar  a gallon  ; 

Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  oxide  of  lead  over  a slow  fire, 
constantly  stirring  them,  until  they  incorporate  ; then  add 
the  soap,  and  boil  again  in  a similar  manner,  until  all 
moisture  is  evaporated  ; lastly,  mix  these  with  the  wax 
previously  dissolved  in  the  oil. 


This  cerate  is  occasionally  used  as  a cooling  dressing. 


Cerates, 
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Ceratum  Simplex. 

Smple  Cerate. 

Take  of  Olive  oil  four  fluidounces, 
Yellow  wax  four  ounces  ; 

Add  the  oil  to  the  melted  wax,  and  mix. 


This  is  'used  as  a cooling  dressing,  and  as  a basis  for  more 
active  preparations. 


OINTMENTS. 


Ungueutum  Cantharidis. 

t 

Ointment  of  Cantharides. 

Take  of  Cantharides  in  very  fine  powder,  two  ounces, 
Distilled  water  eight  fluidounces, 

Resin  cerate  eight  ounces  ; 

Boil  down  the  water  with  the  cantharides  to  one  half, 
and  strain.  Mix  the  cerate  with  the  strained  liquor ; and 
then  evaporate  the  mixture  to  a proper  consistence. 


This  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Ceratum  Cantharidis  ; it  is  a milder  preparation,  and  frequently 
inefficacious. 
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Oi7ilme.nfs. 


Ung'uentum  Cetacei. 

Sper/naceli  Ointment. 

Take  of  Spermaceti  sij^  drajQhtns, 

White  wax  two  (Jraclims, 

Olive  oil  tlp'ipe  fluidoun^es.; 

Melt  them  together  over  a slow  fire,  and  stir  them  con- 
stantly until  they  are  cold, 


1 here  is  no  difference  in  the  properties  of  this  and  the 
Ceratuni  Celacei,  excepting  that  the  ointment  is  softer.  They 
are  used  for  similar  purposes. 


Ungiienfuni  Elemi  Compositum. 

Compound  Elemi  Ointment. 

Take  of  Elemi  a pound, 

Commop  turpentipe  ten  ounces. 

Prepared  suet  two  pounds, 

Olive  oil  two  fiuidounces  ; 

Melt  the  elemi  with  the  suet,  then  remove  them  from 
the  fire,  and  immediately  mix  with  them  the  turpentine 
and  the  oil ; lastly,  strain  through  a linen  cloth. 


Stimulant  and  digestive.  It  is  used  to  keep  open  setons  and 
issues,  and  as  an  application  to  ulcers  which  do  not  admit  of 
the  use  of  adhesive  straps. 


Omtmeh'th'. 
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Un^ueriturri  ^I^ortlus. 

Strofig'er  Mercurial  Ointment) 

Take  of  Purified  mercury  two"  pcaunds, 

Prepared  lard  twenty-tfiree  ounces, 

Prepared  suet  an  ounce  ; 

First  rub  the  mercury  with  the  suet  and  a little  of  the 
lard,  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible ; then  add  the 
rest  of  the  lard,  and  mix. 


Process. — During  trituration  with  the  fatty  matter,  the  mer- 
cury is  probably  reduced  to  the  same  state  as  that  ini  which  it 
exists  in  the  Pilulae  Hydrargyri ; and  I have  already  observed  that 
further  experiments  appear  to  me  requisite  to  decide,  whether 
it  is  merely  mechanically  dividedj  or  oxidated. 

Medicinal  uses. — This  ointment  furnishes  a prompt,  and  pro- 
bably one  of  the  least  exceptionable  modes  of ' introducing 
mercury  into  the  system.”  It  is  generally  applied  by  rubbing 
5ss  to  5i*  on  some  part  of  'the'body  where  the  cuticle  is  thin, 
generally,  in  syphilitic  cases,  on  the  inside  of  the’ thigh  : in 
chtoriiC  hepatitis  it  is  Visually  applied  in  the  rdgion  of  the  live/. 

As  the  preparation'  of  this  ointment  is  an  exceedingly  tedious 
operation,  various  means,  and  most  of  them  of  an  objectionable 
nature,  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  shorten  it.  Some  em- 
ploy oleum  sulphuratum,  the  use  of  which,  on  account  of  the 
well-known  power  of  sulphur  in  diminishing  the  effects  of  mer- 
cury, ought  always  to  be  reprobated.  By  others,  turpentine  is 
used  on  account  of  its  tenacity ; but  this  is  apt  to  produce 
pustules,  which  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  friction.  The 
ointment  contains  half  its  weight  of  mercury. 
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Ointments. 


Ungueiitum  Hydrargyri  Mitius. 

Milder  Mercurial  Ointment. 

Take  of  Stronger  mercurial  ointment  a pound, 
Prepared  lard  two  pounds  ; 

Mix. 


This  is  used  as  a dressing,  and  for  those  purposes  in  which  the 
preceding  preparation  would  be  too  powerful;  Six  drachms 
contain  one  drachm  of  mercury. 


Uiiguentuin  Hydrargyri  Nitratis. 

Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  Purified  mercury  an  ounce, 

Nitric  acid  eleven  fluidrachms, 

Prepared  lard  six  ounces, 

Olive  oil  four  fluidounces  ; 

First  dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  acid  ; then,  while  the 
solution  is  hot,  mix  it  with  the  lard  and  oil  melted 
together. 


Process. — By  the  decomposition  of  a portion  of  the  nitric 
acid,  the  mercury  is  oxidized  and  dissolved  by  the  acid  remain- 
ing undecomposed. 

Medicinal  uses. — Stimulant  and  detergent.  When  its  strength 
is  diminished  by  the  addition  of  lard,  it  is  a local  remedy  of 
great  efficacy  in  eruptions  and  various  cutaneous  diseases. 
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Ointments. 


Unguentum  Hydrargy^i  Nitrico-oxj^di. 
Ointment  of  Nitric-oxide  of  Mercury. 

Take  of  Nitric-oxide  of  mercury  an  ounce, 

White  wax  two  ounces, 

Prepared 'lard  six  ounces  ; 

To  the  wax  and  lard,  melted  together,  add  the  nitric- 
oxide  of  mercury,  rubbed  to  a very  tine  powder,  and  mix. 


This  is  applied  in  the  same  manner  and  for  similar  purposes 
as  the  preceding  ointment. 


Unguentum  Hydrargyii  Praecipitati  Albi. 

* 

Ointment  of  White  Precipitated  JVlercury. 

• r t 

Take  of  White  precipitated  mercury  a drachm, 
Prepared  lard  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

To  the  lard,  melted  over  a slow  fire,  add  the  precipitated 
mercury,  and  mix. 


This  ointment  is  stimulant  and  detergent. 


Oin^f^icnis. 
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.Unguentuiri  .Eiqi^  N^grfe. 

Pintma^t  of  fiilack  Pitch. 

Take  of  Black  pitch, 

Y ellow  wax, 

Y ellow  resin,  of  each  nine  punces, 

Olive  oil  a pint ; 

Melt  theniToffethei*,  and  strain  through  a linen,cIoth. 

Iff  ‘ r%nf  V.'  fr-P  'f  r-,*.--  - ^r>  #, 


Digestive  and  stimulant. 


Unguentum  Picis  Liquidas. 

Ointinent  of  Liquid  Pitch. 

Take  of  Liquid  pitch  (Tar)  j 

Prepared  suet,  of  each  a pound ; 

Melt  them  together,  and  strain  tl;irpugh  a linen  cjoth. 


This  ointment  is  employed  for  the  rem^pval  fetter,  ^nji  in 
tinea  capitis. 

‘ f ' 

Unguentum  Sambuci.  ‘ 

Ointment  of  Elder. 

Take  of  Elder  flowers. 

Prepared  lard,  of  each  two  pounds ; 

Boil  the  elder  flowers  in  the  lard  until  they  become 
crisp  ; then  strain  through  a linen  cloth. 


This  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Ungueiitam  Cetacei, 
over  whicli  it  possesses  no  advantage  but  a pleasant  smell. 


Oiritmenis. 
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Sul^^hftris. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  Sublimed  sulphur  three  ounces, 
Prepared  lard  half  a pouUd  ; 

Mix. 


Uilguetlfutn  Sulphuris  Composilmii. 

Co?npound  Ointment  of  Sulphur. 

Take  of  Sublimed  sulphur  half  a pound, 

White  hellebore  fool  in  powder,  two  ounces. 
Nitrate  of  potash  a drachm. 

Soft  soap  half  a pound, 

Prepared  lard  a pound  and  a half; 

Mix. 


These  ointments  are  both  used  for  the  cure  of  the  itch  ; the 
latter  sometimes  excites  too  much  irritation. 


Ung’iieiitluh  Veratri. 

Ointment  of  IV kite  Hellehofe. 

Take  of  White  hdlebdre  rodt  in  powder,  two  ounces. 
Prepared  lafd  eight  ounctiS, 

Oil  of  lemons  twenty  minims  ; 

Mix. 


I his  is  used  for  the  cure  of  scabies,  hut  is  said  to  be  less 
certain  in  its  etlects  than  the  sulphut  ointment. 
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Liniments. 


Ungiientuin  Zinci. 

Ointment  of  Zinc. 

Take  of  Oxide  of  zinc  an  ounce, 
Prepared  lard  six  ounces  ; 

Mix. 


This  may  be  considered  as  an  improvement  upon  the  Ceratum 
Calarainae.  It  is  recommended  as  being  very  useful  in  some 
species  of  ophthalmia,  smeared  upon  the  tarsi  every  night. 


LINIMENTS. 


Linimentum  ^rugtiiis. 

Liniment  of  Verdigris. 

I < 

Take  of  Verdigris  in  powder  an  ounce. 

Vinegar  seven  fluidounces. 

Clarified  honey  fourteen  ounces ; 

Dissolve  the  verdigris  in  the  vinegar,  and  strain  the 
solution  through  a linen  cloth ; then,  having  gradually 
added  the  honey,  boil  them  down  to  a proper  consistence. 


Detergont  and  escharotic. 


Liniments^ 
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Liniment  mil  Ammonias  Fortius. 

Stronger  Liniment  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  Solution  of  ammonia  a fluidounce, 
Olive  oil  two  fluidounces ; 

Shake  them  togethe^  until  they  unite. 


Linimentum  Ammonias  Subcarbonatis. 

Jjiniment  of  Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of  Solution  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia  a fluid- 
ounce, 

Olive  oil  three  fluid  ounces ; 

Shake  them  together  until  they  unite. 


In  the  former  preparation,  the  union  between  the  ammonia 
and  oil  is  most  perfect,  on  account  of  the  carbonic  acid  combined 
with  the  ammonia  of  the  latter  ; but  in  both  cases  a kind  of 
fluid  soap  is  formed.  They  are  used  as  stimulants  in  cynanche 
tonsillaris,  spread  on  flannel,  and  applied  round  the  throat. 


Linimentum  Camphoras. 
. Liniment  of  Camphor, 

Take  of  Camphor  half  an  ounce, 

Olive  oil  two  fluidounces  ; 
Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  oil. 


This  is  employed  as  a stimulant  embrocation  to  sprains, 
bruises,  and  in  rheumatism. 
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Unimf^ts. 


Lijiinjoritiim  Campiiora  ComposiUiiri. 

Compozind  Cftmphor  LinimeHt, 

Take  of  Camphor  two  ounces,  ’ 

Solution  of  ammonia  six  fluidounces, 

Spirit  of  lavender  a pint  ; 

Mix  the  solution  of  ammonia  with  the  spirit  in  a glass 
retort;  then,  with  a slow  tire,  let  a pint  distil;  and 
lastly,  in  this  distilled  liquor  dissolve  the  camphor. 


This  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  former,  and  is  much 
more  powerful  ou  account  of  the  ammonia  which  it  contains. 


LIniinentum  Hydra rgyri. 

Liniment  of  Merctiri/. 

Take  of  Stronger  mercurial  ointment. 

Prepared  lard,  of  each  four  ounces. 

Camphor  an  ounce. 

Rectified  spirit  fifteen  minims. 

Solution  of  ammonia  four  fluidounces  ; 

Rub  the  camphor,  first  with  the  sjiirit,  then  with  the 
lard  and  mercurial  ointment ; and  lastly,  add  gradually 
the  solution  of  ammonia,  and  mix. 


This  liniment  is  stimulant  and  discutient.  One  drachm, 
containing  nearly  ten  grains  of  mercury,  may  be  rubbed  on  the 
affected  part  night  and  morniiig.  It  is  said  to  salivate  sooner 
than  mercurial  ointment,  wiien  largely  emploved. 


Liniments. 
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Linimentiim  Sapoiiis  Compositum. 
Compound  'Liniment  of  Soap, 

Take  of  Hard  soap  th7ee  ounces, 

Camphor  an  ounce, 

Spirit  of  rosamaiy  a pint ; 

Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  spirit,  then  add  the  soap, 
and  macerate  in  a sand-bath,  until  the  soap  is  dissolved. 


This  is  a stimulant  application-;  'it  iis  less  ipowerful  than  the 
Linimentum  iCamphorae  CompoBiturn,  but  ds  used  for  similar 
purposes. 


Linipaentum  Te^ebinthinse. 

Liniment  of  Twrpenime. 

Take  of  Resin  cerate  a pound. 

Oil  of  turpentine  Iwlf  Si  pirvt ; 

Add  the  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  melted  cerate,  and  mix. 


Thi»  hi  pmpJLoyed  as  a dressing  tfl  recntit  burns,  and  until  the 
loosening  of  the  ^schars?  It  is  repr.es^'njted  lo  be  an  effectual 
remedy  ; the  parts  being  first  bathed  with  warm  oi}  of  turpen- 
tine, and  the  liniment  applied  over  tliera,  thickly  spread  on 
linen. 


CATAPLASMS. 


Cataplasrna  Fennenti. 

Cataplasm  of  Yest. 

Take  of  Flour  a pound, 

Vest  half  a pint; 

Mix,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  a gentle  heat  until  it 
beffins  to  rise. 

O 


This  is  applied  to  painful  and  foul  ulcers,  and  it  is  stated  that 
it  diminishes  Hie  foetor  of  the  discharge,  and  hastens  the  slough- 
ing of  the  sores.  Its  efficacy  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  evolved  during  the  fermentation  occasioned  bj 
the  yest. 


Cataplasrna  Sinapis. 

Cataplasm  of  Mustard. 

Take  of  Mustard  seed, 

Linseec^,  of  each  in  powder,  half  a pound. 

Hot  vinegar  a sufficient  quantity  ; 

Mix,  until  they  acquire  the  consistence  of  a cataplasm. 


Stimulant  and  rubefacient ; applied,  spread  on  cloth,  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  in  the  low  stage  of  typhus  fever,  when  stupor 
or  delirium  is  present.  It  is  also  used  in  the  same  way  in 
apoplexy  and  coma,  and  other  cases  in  which  there  is  a great 
determination  to  the  head. 


TABLE 


SHOWING  IN  WHAT  PROPORTION  OPIUM  AND  CERTAIN 
. PREPARATIONS  OF  ANTIMONY,  ARSENIC,  AND  MER- 
CURY, ARE  CONTAINED  IN  SOME  COMPOUND  MEDI- 
CINES. 


CoNFECTio  Opii  {Coufection  of  Opium),  in  about  thirty- 
six  grains  contains  one  grain  of  opium. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Greta  {Mercury  with  Chalk), 
in  about  three  grains  contains  one  grain  of  mercury. 

Linimentum  Hydrargyri  {Merc7irial  Liniment),  in 
about  six  drachms  contains  one  drachm  of  mercury. 

Liquor  Arsenicaeis  (Arsenical  Solution),  in  two 
fluidrachms  contains  one  grain  of  sublimed  white 
1 arsenic. 

• \ 

Liquor  Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatis  (Solution  of  Oxy- 
muriate  of  Mercury),  in  two  fluidounces  contains  one 
grain  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury. 

Pilule  Hydraygyri  (Mercurial  Pills),  in  three 
grains  contain  one  grain  of  mercury. 

PiLUE^HyDRARGYRI  SuBMURIATIS  COMPOSIT.E(Com- 
pound  Pills  of  Suhmuriate  of  Mercury),  in  about  four 
grains  contain  one  grain  of  submuriate  of  mercury. 
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Table  of  Quantities  of  Mercury^  &(c. 


Pilule  Saponis  cum  Opio  (Soap  Pills  with  Opium), 
in  five  grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

PuLVis  Cornu  usti  cum  Opio  {Powder  of  calcined 
Hartshorn  with  Opium),  in  ten  grains  contains  one 
grain  of  opium. 

Pui/vis  Cret^  com'Po«itus  CUM'  Opio  {Compound 
•Pomder  of  Chalk'  with  Opium), ''‘m  two' scruptefe’con- 
‘tAins  one  grain  of  opium. 

PuLVis  Ipecacuanha  compositus  {Compound Powder 
of  Ipecacuanha),  in  ten'  grains  contains  one  grain  of 
opium. 

PuLvis  Kino  coMvo%\ivs,\CompourLd Powder  of  Kino)^ 
in  one  scruple  contains  one  grain  of  opium. 

ViNUM  Antimonii  tArtarizAti  {W^ne'oftdrtdHzed*^ 
Antimony),  in  four  fluidrachms  contains 'one-grain  of 
tartarized  antimony. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  fortius  {Stronger  Mercu- 
rial Ointment),  in  two  drachms  contains  one  drachm  of 
mercury. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  mitius  {Milder  Mercurial 
Ointment),  in  six  drachms  contains  one  drachm  of’ 
mercury. 


TABLE 


NEW  NAMES. 


SHOM^ING  TO  WH4T  NAME  OF/ THE  FQIIMEH  PIIAJIMACQPCEI A 
EACH  RESPECTIVELY  BELONGS. 


NEW  NAMES.  FORMER  NAMES.. 

A. 

Acidum  aceticum  dilutum.  Acidum  aceticiim. 

arseniosum.  Oxydum  Arsenici  album. 

Arsenicum  album.  , Ai’senici  Oxydum. 

subllma-  sublima- 

tum.  turn. 


Calumba. 

Cantharis. 

vesicatoria. 

Ceratum  Cantharidis. 
Plumbi  Acetatis. 

Cucumis  Colocynthisj  Po- 
ponum  pulpa. 

Elalerii  Pepones. 
Emplastrum  Cantharidis. 


C. 

Calumbae  Radix. 

Lytta. 

Vesicatoria. 

Ceratum  Lyttae. 

Plumbi  Superace 

tatis. 

Cucumis  Colocynthis,  Po' 
morum  pulpa. 

E. 

Elaterii  Portia. 

Emplastrum  Lyttae. 
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T. 

Infusum  Lini  compositum.  Inlusum  Lini, 

R0S8B  compositum.  Rosa?. 

— — - Sennae  composi-  ^ Senna?. 

turn. 


M. 

Magnesia?  Subcarbonas.  Magnesia?  Cai’bonas, 

Marmor  album.  Lapis  calcarius. 

Matonia  Cardamomum.  Elaitaria  Cardamomum. 


Pix  abietina. 

nigra. 

Plumbi  Acetas. 


P. 

Pix  arida. 

Resina  nigra. 
Plumbi  Superacetas. 


Tinctura  Cantharidis. 


T. 


Tinctura  Lyttfe. 


V. 

Vinum  Antimonii  tartari-  Liquor  Antimonii  tartari- 
zati.  zati. 

Uuguentum  Cantharidis.  Unguentum  Lytta?. 
Picis  nigra?.  Resina?  nigra?. 


TABLE 


OF 


FORMER  NAMES. 

SHOWINC  TO  WUAT  NAME  OF  THE  PRESENT  PH AUMACOPCEl A 
EACH  RESPECTIVELY  BELONGS. 


FORMER  NAMES. 

Aciduni  aceticum. 

Arsenici  Oxydum. 

sublima' 

turn. 

Calumbae  Radix. 

Ceratum  Lyttne. 

— Plumbi  Supevace- 

tatis. 

Cucumis  Colocyiitliis,  Po- 
morum  pulpa. 

Elaterii  Poma. 

Elettaria  pardamomum. 

Emplastrum  Lytt£E. 


NEW  NAMES. 

A 

Acidum  aceticum  dilutum. 
Arsenicum  album. 

' album  sublima-  ' 

turn. 

C 

Calumba. 

Ceratum  Cantharldis. 
Plumbi  Acetatis. 

Cucumis  Colocynthis,  Pe- 
ponum  pulpa. 

E 

Elaterii  Pepones. 

Matonia  Cardamomum. 
Emplastrum  Cantharidis. 


T 
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Infusum  L/ini. 

Rosge. 

Sennge. 


Lapis  calcarius. 

Liquor  Antimonii  tartavi- 
zati. 

Lytta. 

vesicatoria, 

Mawnesiae  Carbonas. 

o 

Oxyduni  Arsenici  album. 

P 

Pix  arida. 

Pluinbi  Superacetas. 

Resini  nigra. 

Tinctura  Lyttse. 

Unguentum  Lyttse. 
Resinae  nigi  ae 


Infusum  Lini  compositum. 

Rosae  compositum. 

Sennae  composi- 
tum. 

L 

Marmor  album. 

Vinum  Antimonii  tartari- 
zati. 

Cantharis. 

vesicatoria. 

M 

Magnesiae  Subcarbonas. 

O 

Acidum  arseniosum. 

Pix  abietina. 

Plumbi  Acetas. 

R 

Pix  nigra. 

T 

Tinctura  Cantharidis. 

U 

Unffuentum  Cantharidis. 
Picis  nigrae. 


TABLE 


SHOWING  now  much  each  rUEPARAXXON  OF  IRON  contains 
ONE  grain  or  OXIDE. 


One  gr. 

of  oxide  is  contained 

in  gr.  3’8  Ferri  Sulphas 

Do. 

do. 

1*2 Subcarbonas 

Do. 

do. 

66.0  Ferrum  Ammoniatum 

Do. 

do. 

5-0 Tartarizatum 

Do. 

do.  ' 

20-0  PilulaB  Ferri  compositae 

Do. 

do. 

mxxx  Liquor  Ferri  Alkalini 

Do. 

do. 

fgiss  Mistura  Ferri  composita 

Do. 

do. 

fSiij  Tiiictura  Ferri  Ammoniati 

Do, 

do. 

m.xiv Muriatis 

Do 

do. 

fSj  Vinum  Ferri 

TABLE 

REGULATING  THE  ORDINARY  PROPORTION  OF  DOSES 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  AGE  OF  THE  PATIENT. 


For  an  Adult  1 e.  g.  3] 


From  21  Yoars  to  14  

J2 

Bij 

3SS 

9j 

gr.  XV. 
or  v 

14  ... 

...  7 

• I 

7 ... 

...  4 .... 

1 

4 ... 

I 

3 ... 

1 

2 ... 

1 

cri\  viii 

1 ... 

■. 

t 

gr.  V 

T 2 


POSOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Absinthium 9j  to 

Acaciac  Gummi 5ss 

Acetum  Colchici f5ss 

•  Scillae. f5ss 

Acidum  aceticum  dilutum] 

benzoicum gr*  x 

■ citricum gr.  x 

muriaticum TT\^v 

nitricum.dilutum tl\x 

sulphuricum  dilutum  n\x 

tartaricum gr- x 

Aconiti  Folia gr.  j 

yEther  rectificatus f3ss 

^l^rugo gr.  i 

Allii  Radicis  Succus f5j 

Aloes  spicata;  Extractum gr.  v 

Alumen  gr-  x 

Ammoniacum gr-  x 

Amraoniae  Murias gr- x 

•  Subcarbonas gr-  v 

Anethi  Semina gr-  x 

Anisi  Semina gr-  x 

Anthemidis  Flores  gr-  x 

Antimonii  Sulphuretum gr.  x 


^ prajcipitatum  . . . ; gr.  j 

Antimbnium  tartarizatum  (Diaphoretic)  . . gr.  | 
(Emetic) gr.  j 


5j. 

5ij.- 

f3j. 

f3'j- 

fsss. 

5ss- 

5ss. 

nixx. 

ni,xl. 

inxl. 

3ss. 

gr.  V. 

f5ij- 
gr- j- 
f5'j- 
gr.  XV. 
9j- 

3ss. 

5ss. 

9j- 

5j- 

5j- 

5ss. 

3ss- 

gr.  iv. 

gr.  ss. 

gr.  ij- 


Posological  Table. 
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Aqua  Aneth'i  ... 

Carui  .... 

Cinnamomi 


Menthae  piperitae  . . . 

viriflic  . _ . 

^ iBij  to 

f5iT- 

Pulegii 

J 

Argenti  Nitras 

• gr-i 

gr-  j- 

Armoraciae  Radix 

■ 9j 

5j- 

Assafcetidae  Gummi-resina  . 

. gr-x 

3ss. 

Balsamum  Pcruvianum .... 

. gr.x 

3ss. 

- foliifaniim 

. gr.  X 

3ss. 

Belladonnae  Folia 

. gr.  ss 

gr.  X. 

Benzonium 

. gr.x 

3ss- 

Bismuthi  subnitras 

gr.  XV. 

Bistortae  Radix 

. gr.x 

3j- 

Cajuputi  Oleum 

• rnj 

m,v. 

Calami  Radix 

. gr.x 

5j- 

Calumbae  Radix 

. gr.x 

9j- 

Cambogia 

■ gr-  ij 

gr.  X. 

Camphora 

• gr->'j 

9j- 

Canellae  Cortex 

gr.x 

5ss. 

Capsici  Baccae  

. gr.  V 

gr.  X. 

Cardamiries  Flores 

• 9j 

3j-  • 

Cardamom!  Semina 

. gr.  V 

3ss. 

Carui  Semina 

• gr-  X 

3j- 

Caryophylli 

• gr-  V 

5ss. 

Oleum 

• niij 

n\v. 

Cascarillae  Cortex 

3j- 

Cassiaj  Pulpa 

5j- 

Castoreum 

9i- 

Catechu  Extractuni 

. gr-x 

3ij- 
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Centaurii  Cacumina 

Cetaceum 

Cinchonas  cordifolias  Cortex.. 

lancifolias  Cortex  . . 

oblongifolias  Cortex 

Cinnatnomi  Cortex 

— Oleum 

Colchici  Radix 

Colocynthidis  Pulpa 

Confectio  Amygdalarnm 

Aromatica 

Aurantiorum 

Cassiaj 

Opii 

Rosae  cauinae 

Galllcas  . . . . 

Scammoneas 

Sennas 

Conii  Folia 

Contrajervae  Radix 

Copaiba 

Coriandri  Semina 

Crpta  pra;parata 

Cumini  Semina 

Cupri  Sulphas 

(Emetic) 

Cuprum  ammoniatum 

Cuspariae  Cortex 


gr.  XV  to'  5j. 

9j  5«ss. 

gr.  X 5'ss. 

gr.  X 5‘ss. 

gr.  X 5'ss. 

■ gr-  V 9j. 

n\j  m.iij. 

gr.  j gr.  V. 

gr.j  gr.  V. 

5j 

gr.  X 3j. 

3j  Bj. 

3j  Bj- 

gr.  X 5ss. 

3j  !j. 

3j  Bj. 

Bj  5j. 

5j  3'ij. 

gr.  >j  Bj- 

gr.  X 3ss. 

Bj  Sj. 

Bj  5j. 

gr.  X gr.  XL. 

Bj  5j. 

gr.  ss  gr.  ij. 

gr.  ij  gr.  X. 

gr.  i gr.  V. 

gr.  X 3j. 


Dauci  Semina 9j 

Decoctum  Aloes  compositura r . . . f^ss 

Cinchonas f^j 

Dulcamaras fsss 

Lichenis fsj 

Sarsaparillas fBiv 


5j. 

fBj. 

f§iij. 

fBj. 

fBij. 

Oss. 


jPosological  Table. 
Decoctum  Sarsaparillae  compositum. . . • 

. fBiv  to 
. fBss 
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fBvj. 

. f§iv 

fSvj. 

. gr.  ss 

gr-  ”j- 

- gr.  V 

^ 1 • X • 

. gr.  ss 

gr.  V. 

• gr-'T 

gr.  XV. 

. gr.  X 

9j- 

gr.  V. 

• gr-  X 

5ss. 

rp'inosu'Ti 

3ss. 

3ss. 

" 

ronipositum  ...  gr.  v 5ss. 

9J- 

gr-  >.j* 

5ss. 

5ss. 

Hyoscjami * . . . . gr.  v 

■ JalapiE 

Lactucae gr-  v 

Opii gr-j 

— Papaveris g*"'  U 

Rhei gr.  X 

Sarsparillit: gr-  x 

Stramonii g'’*  i 

Taraxaci g>'*  x 


9j- 

9j- 

gr.  XV. 
gr.  V. 

9>j- 

3ss. 

5j. 

gr-  ij- 
3j. 


Ferri  Sulphas ,g'  - j 

Subcarbonas  . gr.  v 

Ferrum  amraoniatum gr- i>.j 

tartarizatum gr-  x 

Filicis  Radix 3.1 

Fccniculi  Semina 9j 


gr.  V. 


gr.  XXX. 
gr.  XV. 
3ss. 

Bss. 

5i- 
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Galbani  Gummi-resina gr.  x to  5ss. 

Gentiana;  Radix gr.  x 3j. 

Granati  Cortex 0ij  5j. 

Guaiaci  Resina gr.  x 3ss. 

Ilellebori  fcetidi  Folia gr.  x 5ss. 

nigri  Radix gr.  x 9j. 

llumuli  Strobili gr.  x 9j. 

Ilydrargyri  Oxydum  cinereum gr.  j gr.  iij. 

rubrum gr.  ss  gr.  j. 

Oxymurias gr.  gr* 

Submurias  (Alterative) gr.  ss  gr.  j. 

(Purgative) gr.  v gr.  x. 

Sulphuretum  nigrum gr.  v 5ss. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Greta gr.  x 5ss. 

• - — purificatum §ss  §iv. 

Ilyoscyami  Folia gr.  v gr.  x. 

Jalapa:  Radix gr.  x 5ss* 

Infusum  Anthemidis fsj  fS'j. 

Armoraciaj  composituni f*j  f^iss. 

Aurantii  compositum fBj  f§ij. 

Calumbae f^iss  fgij. 

Caryophyllorum fsj 

— Cascarillac fSiss  fBij. 

Catechu  compositum  fBiss  fBiij. 

Cinchon® fsj  fB'ij* 

Cuspari®  f§iss  fBij- 

Digitalis ^3'j  f?ss. 

Gentian®  compositum fBiss  fBij. 

Quassi® fBiss  fB'j. 

— Rhei foj  fBiij* 

Ros®  compositum fBj  B*ss. 

Scnn®  compositum fB'ij  fB'v. 

Simaroub®. fsj  fB'j 
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Ipccacuanliae  Radix  (Diaphoretic) gr.  ss  to  gr.  ij. 

(Emetic) gr.  v 

Juniperi  Baccae 3ss  5j* 

Kino gr*  X 5ss. 

Lavandula;  Flores 9j  5j* 

Lauri  Baccae  et  Folia gr*  x 5ss* 

Lichen 9j  5j* 

Linum  catharticum 5ss  3j* 

Liquor  Ammoniae Tl(x  TT(xxx. 

Acetatis f5ij  f3vi. 

Subcarbonatis ....  ...  f3ss  f3j. 

Arsenicalis JT(iv  ri(xxx. 

Calcis f§vj. 

Muriatis TTtxx  f3j* 

Ferri alkalini f3ss  f3j. 

Hydrargyri  oxymuriatis f3j  f^ss. 

Potassae n(x  f3ss. 

Subcarbonatis  m.x  f3j. 

Magnesia  3ss  3j* 

Subcarbonas *9j  3j* 

Sulphas 5SS  Biss. 

Malva 3j. 

Manna Bss  B>j* 

Mastiche gr*  x 3ss. 

Marrubium 3j* 

Mentha  piperita gr-  x 3j* 

viridis gr.  x 3j. 

Menyanthes 3ss  3j. 

Mezerei  Cortex gr.  j gr*  x. 

Mistura  Ammoniaci fBss  fBj* 

Assafoctidae fBss  fBj. 
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Mistura  Camphora f§ss  to  f§ij. 

Cornu  usti f^iv  Oss. 

Cretae fgj  f^ij. 

Ferri  composita fsj  fB'ij. 

Guaiaci f^ss  fgij. 

Moschi f§j 

Moschus gr.  ij  B(j- 

Mucilago  Acacias f5j 

Myristicae  Nuclei gr.  v gr.  x. 

Myrrha gr.  x 5j. 

Oleum  Anisi m.v  H\x. 

Antliemidis m^v  ?)tx. 

Carui mj  niv. 

Caryophilli n\j  n\v. 

Cinnamomi  lTl.j  lll*'j* 

Juniper! ITl.ij  TT^x. 

Lavandulae I)\j  H|v. 

Meutliae  piperitae nij  IH^iij. 

viridis Dlij 

Origani JTlj  llliij. 

Pimentae lTl.ij  Ill^v. 

Pulegii nxj  ?Hv. 

Ricini f3iv  f§iss. 

Rosmariiii n^ij  )I\v. 

Succini 111.x  f5ss. 

sulphuratum 1T1.X  f3ss. 

Terebinthinae  rectificatum 1T1.X  f3ss. 

Olibaiium gr.  x 3ss. 

Opium gr.  ss  gr.  v 

Opoponax gr.  X 3ss. 

Origanum  gr.  v 9j. 

Oxymel  Simplex f3j 

Scillae f3ss  f3'j* 


Posological  Table. 
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Pilulae  Aloes  compositae  • • gf*  * to  9j. 

cam  Myrrha  ......  gr.  x 9j« 

Cambogiae  compositae gr.  x 9j. 

. — ^ — Ferri  cum  Myrrha gr.  x 9j. 

Galbani  compositae ; . gr.  x Bj. 

Hydrargyri  gr.  iv  gr.  vi. 

Submuriatis  compositae.  gr.  v gr.  x. 

— — Saponis  cum  Opio gr.  iij  gr.  x. 

Scillae  compositaj gr.  x Bj. 

Pimente  Baccae  gr.  v Bj- 

Piperis  longi  Fructus gr.  v Bj* 

nigri  Baccae gr.  v Bj. 

Plumbi  Acetas gr.  ss  gr-  j. 

Porri  Radicis  Succus f5j  fsss. 

Potassae  Acetas Bj.  5j. 

Carbonas  gr.  x 5ss. 

Nitras gr.  X 5ss. 

Subcarboiias gr.  x 5ss. 

Sulphas gr  X 5ss. 

Supersulphas ..  gr.  x 5'j* 

Supertartras 5j  §ss. 

— Tartras 5j  5]. 

Pulegium gr.  x 5j. 

Pulvis  Aloes  compositus gr.  x Bj- 

— antimonialis gr.  v gr.  x. 

Cinnamomi  compositus gr.  v gr.  x. 

Contrajervae  compositus gr.  xv  5ss. 

Cornu  usti  cum  Opio  ...........  gr.  xv  5ss. 

Cretaj  compositus 5ss  5j. 

Cretae  compositus  cum  Opio Bj  Bij. 

Ipecacuanhae  compositus gr.  v Bj. 

Kino  compositus gr.  v Bj. 

Scammoneae  compositus gr.  x Bj* 

Senna;  compositus Bj  5j. 
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Pulvis  Tragacanthae  compositus gr.  x to  5j* 
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CHARACTERS  OF  THE  WORK. 

“ As  a distinct  knowledge  of  Plants  is  scarcely  to  be  gained  by  a mere  verbal 
description.  Dr.  Woodviile  has  added  beautiful  and  accurate  delineations  from  the 
masterly  hand  of  Mr.  Sowerby. 

“ In  collecting  materials  for  this  work,  Dr.  W.  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains, 
and  his  labour  is  certainly  successful.  His  botanical  descriptions  are  accurate  ; the 
histories  which  are  subjoined  are  frequently  very  full  and  exact:  and  the  account 
pf  the  virtues  of  each  plant  is  scientific  and  satisfactory.” 

Monthly  Review,  N.  S.vol.  8,  p.  161. 

“ It  is  with  pleasure  we  introduce  a work,  where  ornament  and  instruction  are 
so  intimately  united;  Dr.  Woodviile  combines  the  botanical  history  and  descrip- 
tions of  mecficinal  plants  with  their  properties  and  use  ; rendering  his  work  a com- 
prehensive system  of  the  Materia  Medica.  In  the  conduct  of  the  work,  he  collects 
his  materials  from  the  best  authorities. 

“ The  plants  are  drawn  and  engraved  writh  great  accuracy  ; the  habits  and  the 
proportions  properly  preserved.  This  part  of  the  work  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
artist,  Mr.  Sowerby.  We  highly  approve  of  this  work,  and  think  it  an  indispen- 
sible  addition  to  every  medical  library.” — Critical  Review,  N.  A.  vol.  3,  p.  69. 

“ We  feel  a pleasure  in  saying  that  this  work  is  finished  with  care,  and  in  a neat 
and  elegant  manner.  The  plates,  274  in  number,  include  the  whole  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeias.  “ Among  the  plates, 
some  represent  plants  of  which  no  engravinghad  before  been  given ; others  of  which 

engravings  were  only  to  be  found  in  large  and  expensive  works. The  whole  are, 

with  very  few  exceptions,  taken  from  fresh  plants,  or  dried  specimens.  In  giving 
an  account  of  the  medical  properties  of  the  several  articles,  the  author  has  fol- 
lowed the  most  recent  and  approved  authors,  and  he  has  particularly  availed  him- 
self of  the  works  of  the  latest  and  most  intelligent  travellers,  in  correcting  many 
vague  and  erroneous  opinions  relative  to  the  mode  of  procuring  and  preparing 
many  curious  foreign  drugs.” British  Critic,  vol.  7,  p.  55. 
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with  great  accuracy,  and  exhibiting  the  primary  forms  and  their  modificationr ; to 
illustrate  the  prececling  treatise  by  Mr.  Brooke,  Price  jfe'5  Ss. 

The  System  of  Notation  used  in  Mr.  Brooke’s  woik,  is  adopted  in  the  following 

Introduction  to  Mineralogy. 

An  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  to  MINERA- 

LOCJY : comprising  some  account  of  the  Characters  and  Elements  of  Minerals; 
explanation  of  terms  in  common  use ; descriptions  of  Minerals,  with  accounts  of 
the  places  and  circumstances  in  which  they  are  found ; and  especially  the  larcali- 
fies  of  British  Minerals.  By  William  Phillips,  F.LS.  M.G.S.  L.  & C.  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Cambridge  and  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Societies.  The  third  edi- 
tion, enlarged,  and  illustrated  by  400  wood  cuts.  In  one  vol.  8vo.  price  16s.  bds. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  CHEMISTRY  and  MINERA- 

I.OGY,  with  an  account  of  the  Processes  employed  in  many  of  the  most  import- 
.nnt  CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURES;  together  with  a Description  of  Che- 
mical Apparatus,  and  various  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Chemical  Instrur 
jnents,  See.  &c. — To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  illustrated  with  sixteen  Engrav- 
ings. By  A.  & C.  R.  Aikin.  Price  £4  10s.  2 vols.  4to.  boards,  with  Appendix, 

The  Appendix  may  be  had  separate,  18s.  boards. 
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George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  London. 

TRAITS;  COMPLET  de  la  CHAUX  CARBO?>fAT^:E 

et  de  L’ARRAGONITE,  &c.  &c.  Par  M.  le  Comte  de  Bournon.  Two  vols.  4to. 
and  a Volume  of  Plates.  Price  =£1  11s.  6d.  boards. 

On  the  MAMMOTH,  or  FOSSIL  ELEPHANT,  found 

in  the  Ice  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Lena  in  Siberia;  with  a Lithographic  Plate 
of  the  Skeleton.  4to.  Price  2s.  6d.  stitched. 

A TREATISE  on  a SECTION  of  the  STRATA  from 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  to  the  Mountain  of  CROSS  FELL,  in  Cumber- 
land, with  remarks  on  Mineral  Veins  in  general.  Also  Tables  of  the  Strata  in 
Yorkshire,  Dei  byshire,  &c.  To  which  is  added  a Treatise  on  the  Discovery, 
the  Opening,  and  the  Working  of  Lead  Mines,  with  the  Dressing  and  Smelting  of 
Lead  Ores.  Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged.— By  Westgarth  Forster.  18s.  8vo. 
bds.  large  Paper  £\  6s. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  FOSSIL  OR- 
GANIC REMAINS,  especially  of  those  found  in  the  British  Strata,  intended  to 
aid  the  Student  in  his  Enquiries  respecting  the  nature  of  Fossils,  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  formation  of  the  Earth. — By  James  Parkinson,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  M.G.S.  &c.  &c.  &c.  Price  12s.  8vo.  bds. 

The  GENERA  of  RECENT  FOSSIL  SHELLS,  for  the 

use  of  Students  in  Conchologw  and  Geology,  with  original  Plates. — By  Janies 
Sowerby,  F.I..S.  &c.  conducted  by  George  Brettingham  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  &c.  in 
monthly  numbers,  4s.  plain,  or  6s.  coloured. 

GEOLOGY  and  MINING  SURVEY  of  the  CON- 

NAUGHT  COAL  DISTRICT  in  Ireland. — By  Richard  Griffith,  Jun.  Esq.  In- 
spector General  of  His  Majesty’s  Royal  Mines  in  Ireland,  Mining  Engineer  to  the 
Dublin  Society,  F.R.S.  Ed.  &c.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

GEOLOGY  and  MINING  REPORT  on  the  LEINSTER 

COAL  DISTRICT. — By  Richard  Griffith,  Jun.  Esq.  Inspector  General  of  His 
Majesty’s  Royal  Mines  in  Ireland,  Mining  Engineer  to  the  Dublin  Society,  F.R.S. 
Ed.  &c.  &c.  &.  8vo.  18s. 


The  FOSSILS  of  the  SOUTH  DOWNS ; or  Illustrations 

of  the  Geology  of  Sussex.-^  By  Gideon  Mantell,  F.L.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  Member  qf  ihe  Geological  Society,  &c.  Royal  4to  £ 3.  3s.  bds. 

A NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  CRINOIDEA  or  LILY- 

SHAPED  ANIMALS  ; with  0)D3eryations  on  the  Genera,  Asteria,  Guryale,  Coma- 
tula,  and  Marsupites,  illustrated  with  Fifty  Coloured  Plates. — By  J."  S.  'Miller 
A.L.S.  Royal  4to.  £‘2.  12s  6d  bds.  ’ 

MINERAL  CONCHOLOGY ; or  the  Fossil  Shells  of 

Great  Britain.  Coloured  Figures  and  Detcript  ons,  by  J.  Sowerby,  Royal  8vo. 
59  Numbers,  at  5s,  to  be  continued  monthly 
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Works  published  by  W.  Phillips. 

TRANSACTIONS 


OF  THE 

(Geological  ^oclet^ 

OF 

LONDON, 

AT  HALF-PRICE. 

Published  by  W.  Phillips,  George-yard,  Lombard-street. 

The  publisher  is  aware  that,  notwithstandiug  the  continually 
increasing  attention  bestowed  on  the  interesting  science  of  Geology, 
and  the  high  estimation  in  which  these  Transactions  are  held  both 
in  England  and  other  countries,  the  price  at  which  the  first  five  vo- 
lumes were  necessarily  published,  owing  to  the  finished  style  in  which 
many  of  the  views  are  engraved,  and  the  great  expense  of  colour- 
ing nearly  half  the  plates,  has  prevented  many  cultivators  of  the 
science  from  purchasing  them,  and  others  from  completing  their  sets  : 
he  has  therefore  determined  upon  offering,  during  the  present  year ^ 
or  until  25  sets  of  the  first  five  volumes  shall  have  been  sold,  either 
complete  sets  at  half  price,  according  to  the  following  scale,  or  single 
copies  of  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  or  5th  volumes  at  the  same  rate. — The  im- 
pressions of  the  plates  are  not  in  any  degree  inferior  to  those  which 
have  been  sold. — These  volumes  contain  332  sheets  of  4to.  letter 
press,  and  plates  of  various  dimensions,  equal  to  220  single  4to.  plates, 
nearly  one  half  of  which  are  coloured;  and  the  price  at  which  they 
are  now  offered  is  therefore  at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  sheet  of  4to  letter 
press,  and  5d.  per  4to  plate. — The  only  additional  volume  hitherto 
published,  may  be  had,  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  at  the  Society’s 
rooms. 

Heretofore  sold  at  Now  offered  at 


Vol.  I 

£ 2 12  6 

£ 1 6 3 

II 

3 16  0 

1 18  0 

III 3 13  6 1 16  9 


IV.  Part  1 0 18  0 0 9 0 


II 
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V I 
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10 
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15 

0 

II 

. . 3 

10 

0 
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15 

0 

£<il  3 0 £10  11  6 

The  volume  since  published  by  the  Society,  at  ...  1 11  6 

£12  3 0 


February^  1824. 
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